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OF  THAT  SORT  OF  DRAMATIC  POEM  WHICH 
IS  CALLED  TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy,  as  it  was  anciently  composed,  hath 
been  ever  held  the  gravest,  moralest,  and  most 
profitable  of  all  other  poems;  therefore  said  by 
Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear, 
or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those  and  such  like 
passions,  that  is,  to  temper  and  reduce  them  to  just 
measure  with  a  kind  of  delight,  stirred  up  by  read¬ 
ing  or  seeing  those  passions  well  imitated.  Nor 
is  nature  wanting  in  her  own  effects  to  make  good 
his  assertion ;  for  so  in  physic,  things  of  melan¬ 
cholic  hue  and  quality  are  used  against  melan¬ 
choly,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt 
humours.  Hence  philosophers  and  other  gravest 
writers,  as  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  others,  frequently 
cite  out  of  tragic  poets,  both  to  adorn  and  illus¬ 
trate  their  discourse.  The  apostle  Paul  him¬ 
self  thought  it  not  unworthy  to  insert  a  verse  of 
Euripides  into  the  text  of  holy  scripture,  1  Cor. 
xv.  33;  and  Parreus,  commenting  on  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  divides  the  whole  book,  as  a  tragedy,  into 
acts,  distinguished  each  by  a  chorus  of  heavenly 
harpings  and  song  between.  Heretofore  men  in 
highest  dignity  have  laboured  not  a  little  to  be 
thought  able  to  compose  a  tragedy.  Of  that 
honour  Dionysius  the  elder  was  no  less  ambitious, 
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than  before  of  his  attaining  to  the  tyranny.  Au¬ 
gustus  Caesar  also  had  begun  his  Ajax,  but  unable 
to  please  his  own  judgment  with  what  he  had  be¬ 
gun,  left  it  unfinished.  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
is  by  some  thought  the  author  of  those  tragedies, 
at  least  the  best  of  them,  that  go  under  that 
name.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  father  of  the  church, 
thought  it  not  unbeseeming  the  sanctity  of  his 
person  to  write  a  tragedy,  which  is  entitled,.  Christ 
Suffering.  This  is  mentioned  to  vindicate  tragedy 
from  the  small  esteem,  or  rather  infamy,  which  in 
the  account  of  many  it  undergoes  at  this  day  with 
other  common  interludes ;  happening  through  the 
poet’s  error  of  intermixing  comic  stuff  with  tragic 
sadness  and  gravity,  or  introducing  trivial  and 
vulgar  persons,  which  by  all  judicious  hath  been 
counted  absurd,  and  brought  in  without  discretion, 
corruptly  to  gratify  the  people.  And  though 
ancient  tragedy  use  no  prologue,  yet  using  some¬ 
times,  in  case  of  self-defence,  or  explanation,  that 
which  Martial  calls  an  epistle,  in  behalf  of  this 
tragedy  coming  forth  after  the  ancient  manner, 
much  different  from  what  among  us  passes  for 
best,  thus  much  beforehand  may  be  epistled  : 
that  Chorus  is  here  introduced  after  the  Greek 
manner,  not  ancient  only  but  modern,  and  still  in 
use  among  the  Italians.  In  the  modeling  there¬ 
fore  of  this  poem,  with  good  reason,  the  ancients 
and  Italians  are  rather  followed,  as  of  much  more 
authority  and  fame.  The  measure  of  verse  used 
in  the  chorus  is  of  all  sorts,  called  by  the  Greeks 
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Monostrophic,  or  rather  Apolelymenon,  without 
regard  had  to  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  or  Epode, 
which  were  a  kind  of  stanzas  framed  only  for  the 
music,  then  used  with  the  chorus  that  sung;  not 
essential  to  the  poem,  and  therefore  not  material ; 
or  being  divided  into  stanzas  or  pauses,  they  may 
be  called  Alloeostropha.  Division  into  act  and 
scene  referring  chiefly  to  the  stage,  to  which  this 
work  never  was  intended,  is  here  omitted. 

It  suffices  if  the  whole  drama  be  found  not 
produced  beyond  the  fifth  act.  Of  the  style  and 
uniformity,  and  that  commonly  called  the  plot, 
whether  intricate  or  explicit,  which  is  nothing 
indeed  but  such  economy,  or  disposition  of  the 
fable  as  may  stand  best  with  verisimilitude  and 
decorum,  they  only  will  best  judge  who  are  not 
unacquainted  with  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu¬ 
ripides,  the  three  tragic  poets,  unequalled  yet  by 
any,  and  the  best  rule  to  all  who  endeavour  to 
write  tragedy.  The  circumscription  of  time, 
wherein  the  whole  drama  begins  and  ends  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ancient  rule  and  best  example,  within 
(he  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Bamson  made  captive,  blind,  and  now  in  the  prison  at  Gaza, 
there  to  labour  as  in  a  common  workhouse,  on  a  festival- 
day,  in  the  general  cessation  from  labour,  comes  forth  into 
the  open  air,  to  a  place  nigh,  somewhat  retired,  there  to  sit 
a  while  and  bemoan  his  condition.  Where  he  happens  at 
length  to  be  visited  by  certain  friends  and  equals  of  his 
tribe,  which  make  the  chorus,  who  seek  to  comfort  him 
what  they  can;  then  by  his  old  father  Manoah,  who  en¬ 
deavours  the  like,  and  withal  tells  him  his  purpose  to  pro¬ 
cure  his  liberty  by  ransom ;  and,  lastly,  that  this  feast  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Philistines  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  deliverance  from  the  hands  of  Samson,  which  yet 
more  troubles  him.  Manoah  then  departs  to  prosecute  his 
endeavour  with  the  Philistian  lords  for  Samson’s  redemp¬ 
tion;  who  in  the  meanwhile  is  visited  by  other  persons; 
and  lastly  by  a  public  officer  to  require  his  coming  to  the 
feast  before  the  lords  and  people,  to  play  or  show  his 
strength  in  their  presence.  He  at  first  refuses,  dismissing 
the  public  officer  with  absolute  denial  to  come;  at  length 
persuaded  inwardly  that  this  was  from  God,  he  yields  to  go 
along  with  him,  who  came  now  the  second  time  with  great 
threatenings  to  fetch  him.  The  chorus  yet  remaining  on 
the  place,  Manoah  returns  full  of  joyful  hope,  to  procure 
ere  long  his  son’s  deliverance:  in  the  midst  of  which  dis¬ 
course  an  Hebrew  comes  in  haste,  confusedly  at  first,  and 
afterward  more  distinctly,  relating  the  catastrophe,  what 
Samson  had  done  to  the  Philistines,  and  by  accident  to 
himself;  wherewith  the  tragedy  ends. 


THE  PERSONS. 


Samson. 

Manoah,  the  Father  of  Sainson. 
Dalila,  his  Wife. 

Harapha  of  Gath. 

Public  Officer. 

Messenger. 

Chorus  of  Danites. 


The  Scene  before  the  Prison  in  Gaza. 
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Sams.  A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on  ; 

For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade » 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil,  & 

Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin’d  me, 
Where  I,  a  prisoner  chain’d,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison’d  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heav’n  fresh  blowing, pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  born ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon,  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave  is 
Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 

2  dark  ste/;s]  Euripidis  Phcenissee,  834. 

'Ryov  n apot&e,  fivyarep,  wf  rv<j>?i(p  nodi'. 

Richardson. 

19  swarm\  Sydney’s  Arcadia,  p.  164,  ed.  13th. 

‘A  new  swarm  of  thoughts  stinging  her  mind.’  Todd. 
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Of  hornets  arm’d,  no  sooner  found  alone,  2c 

But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 
Oh !  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heav’n  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended  ss 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  ofFTing  burn’d, 

As  in  a  fiery  column  charioting 

His  god-like  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 

Or  benefit  reveal’d  to  Abraham’s  race  ? 

Why  was  my  breeding  order’d  and  prescrib’d  so 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 

Design’d  for  great  exploits,  if  I  must  die 
Betray’d,  captiv’d,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze, 

To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task  35 

With  this  heav’n-gifted  strength?  0  glorious 
Put  to  the  labour  of  a  beast,  debas’d  [strength 
Lower  than  bondslave !  Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver ; 

Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him  « 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 

Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke. 

Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  prediction  :  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfill’d  but  through  mine  own  default, 
Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself? 

Who  this  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me, 

88  captiv’d ]  ‘And  captiv’d  kings.’  Ross’s  Mel  Heliconium, 
p.  56.  ‘Israel  captiv’d.’  Cowley’s  Davideis,  lib.  ii.  p.  84. 
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In  what  part  lodg’d,  how  easily  bereft  me, 

Under  the  seal  of  silence  could  not  keep, 

But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it,  eo 

O’ercome  with  importunity  and  tears. 

0  impotence  of  mind  in  body  strong ! 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom?  vast,  unwieldy,  burtliensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall  53 

By  weakest  subtleties,  not  made  to  rule, 

But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command ! 
God,  when  he  gave  me  strength,  to  show  withal 
How  slight  the  gift  was,  hung  it  in  my  hair. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will  oo 
Of  highest  dispensation,  which  herein 
Haply  had  ends  above  my  reach  to  know : 

Suffices  that  to  me  strength  is  my  bane, 

And  proves  the  source  of  all  my  miseries, 

So  many,  and  so  huge,  that  each  apart  65 

Would  ask  a  life  to  wail;  but  chief  of  all, 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain ! 

Blind  among  enemies,  0  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age ! 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me’s  extinct,  to 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annull’d,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas’d, 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm,  the  vilest  here  excel  me ; 

They  creep,  yet  see,  I  dark  in  light  exposed  to 

63  strength  J  Ovidii  Met.  xiii.  363. 

‘Tu  vires  sine  mente  geris.’  Jorlin. 
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To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
Within  doors,  or  without,  still  as  a  fool 
In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 
O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,  so 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day! 

O  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word, 

4  Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ;  * 

Why  am  I  thus  bereav’d  thy  prime  decree?  85 
The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life,  90 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 
That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part;  why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  tli’  eye  confin’d, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench’d?  95 

And  not  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus’d, 


8"  silent]  ‘  Mediteque  silentia  lunce.’  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  68. 
tacito  sub  lumine  Phoeben.’  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  666.  Mr.  Todd 
quotes  Dante  Inferno,  c.  1.  ‘  Mi  ripingeva  la  dove  ’1  sol 

tace.'  Mr.  Dyce  cites  Shirley’s  Bird  in  a  Cage ,  act  iii.  sc. 
2.  ‘  As  silent  as  the  moon.’ 

89  cave]  Claudiani  Cons.  Stilichonis,  iii.  268.  ‘  Concepit 
luna  cavernis.’  Iliados  Epitome,  ed.  Ivorten,  ver.  875. 

‘ - quantum  vel  in  orbe  mearet 

Luna  Cava - 


Lucret.  iv.  389.  ‘vEtheriis  adfixa  cavernis.’ 
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That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  ? 
Then  had  I  not  been  thus  exil’d  from  light, 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness  yet  in  light, 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death,  too 

And  buried;  but  0  yet  more  miserable! 

Myself  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave, 

Buried,  yet  not  exempt 

By  privilege  of  death  and  burial 

From  worst  of  other  evils,  pains,  and  wrongs,  toe 

But  made  hereby  obnoxious  more 

To  all  the  miseries  of  life, 

Life  in  captivity 
Among  inhuman  foes. 

But  who  are  these;  for  with  joint  pace  I  hear  no 
The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way? 
Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 
At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  t’  insult, 

Their  daily  practice  to  afflict  me  more. 

Chor.  This,  this  is  he;  softly  a  while,  us 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him ; 

0  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief ! 

See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffus’d, 

100  a  living  death ]  Consult  the  note,  in  Mr.  Todd’s  edition, 
for  the  frequent  use  of  this  expression,  from  Petrarch,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  the  old  English  Poets. 

102  a  moving  grave ]  ‘A  living  grave.’  Sidney’s  Arcadia, 
p.  352.  ‘  A  walking  grave.’  Sir  R.  Howard’s  Vestal  Vir¬ 
gin,  1665. 

H8  diffus'd]  ‘Sits  diffus’d.’  Hey  wood’s  Troy,  p.  314. 
Mr.  Thyer  quotes  Ovid  ex  Ponto,  iii.  3.  8. 

‘  Fusaque  erant  toto  languid  a  membra  toro.’ 
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With  languish’d  head  unpropp’d, 

As  one  past  hope,  abandon’d,  120 

And  by  himself  given  over ; 

In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds 
O’er-wom  and  soil’d ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?  can  this  be  he, 
That  heroic,  that  renown’d,  125 

Irresistible  Samson  ?  whom  unarmed  [withstand ; 
No  strength  of  man  or  fiercest  wild  beast  could 
Who  tore  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid, 

Ran  on  imbattled  armies  clad  in  iron, 

And,  weaponless  himself,  is o 

Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer’d  cuirass, 
Chalybean  temper’d  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof ; 

But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof,  135 

When  insupportably  his  foot  advanc’d, 

In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spurn’d  them  to  death  by  troops.  The  bold  Asca- 
lonite 

Fled  from  his  lion  ramp ;  old  warriors  turn’d 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel,  no 

iss  Chalybean J  Virg.  Georg,  i.  68.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  405. 

Newton. 

184  Adamantean]  Johnson  thinks  this  word  peculiar  to  Mil- 
ton.  Perhaps  he  coined  it  from  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  104.  Todd. 
186  insupportably]  Spens.  F.  Q.  i.  vii.  11. 

‘ - he  gan  advance 

With  huge  force,  and  insupportable  main.’ 


Thyer 
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Or  grov’ling  soil’d  their  crested  helmets  in  the  dust. 
Then  with  what  trivial  weapon  came  to  hand, 
The  jaw  of  a  dead  ass,  his  sword  of  bone, 

A  thousand  fore-skins  fell,  the  flower  of  Palestine 
In  Pamath-lechi,  famous  to  this  day : 

Then  by  main  force  pull’d  up,  and  on  his  shoulders 
The  gates  of  Azza,  post,  and  massy  bar,  [bore 
Up  to  the  hill  by  Hebron,  seat  of  giants  old, 

No  journey  of  a  Sabbath  day,  and  loaded  so  ; 
Like  whom  the  Gentiles  feign  to  bear  up  heav’n. 
Which  shall  I  first  bewail,  151 

Thy  bondage  or  lost  sight, 

Prison  within  prison 
Inseparably  dark  ? 

Thou  art  become,  0  worst  imprisonment !  155 

The  dungeon  of  thyself;  thy  soul, 

Which  men  enjoying  sight  oft  without  cause  com- 
Imprison’d  now  indeed,  [plain, 

In  real  darkness  of  the  body  dwells, 

Shut  up  from  outward  light, 

T’  incorporate  with  gloomy  night ; 

For  inward  light,  alas ! 

Puts  forth  no  visual  beam. 

0  mirror  of  our  fickle  state, 

Since  man  on  earth  unparallel’d !  165 

The  rarer  thy  example  stands, 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondrous  glory, 

gates  of  Azza ]  Beaumont’s  Psyche,  c.  v.  st.  71. 

‘  With  statelier  might  his  bravvnie  shoulders  bare 
Did  Gaza’s  gates  up  Hebron’s  mountains  wear.’ 
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Strongest  of  mortal  men, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune  thou  art  fall’n. 
For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate,  170 

Whom  long  descent  of  birth 
Or  the  sphere  of  fortune  raises : 

But  thee,  whose  strength, while  virtue  was  her  mate, 
Might  have  subdued  the  earth, 

Universally  crown’d  with  highest  praises.  iw 
Sams.  I  hear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear.  [air 
Chor.  He  speaks,  let  us  draw  nigh.  Matchless 
The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief,  [in  might, 
W e  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  unknown, 
From  Eshtaol  and  Zora’s  fruitful  vale,  isi 

To  visit  or  bewail  thee,  or,  if  better, 

Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 

Salve  to  thy  sores :  apt  words  have  power  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind,  iss 

And  are  as  balm  to  fester’d  wounds. 

179  glory ]  Fletcher’s  Pise.  Eclogues,  1633,  p.  27.  ‘  his 
glory  late,  but  now  his  shame.’  Todd. 

184  Salve  to  ihy  sores]  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  ex¬ 
pressions  in  old  English  poetry.  See  Southwell’s  Maeonia, 
p.  21.  Park’s  note  to  Heliconia,  Part  1,  p.  186.  Billings¬ 
ley’s  Divine  Raptures,  p.  67.  Smith’s  Chloris,  1597.  Byrd’s 
Psalms,  p.  11.  Lydgate’s  Troy,  p.  220.  Gascoigne’s  Works, 
p.  14.  177.  230.  247.  Beaumont’s  Psyche,  c.  xiii.  st.  225;  and 
Ellis’s  Specimens,  ii.  p.  15. 

184  apt  words ]  iEsch.  Prom.  Vinct.  ver.  378.  Hor.  Epist.  i 
i.  34. 

‘  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 
Possis,  et  magnam  morbi  deponere  partem.’ 

Thyer  and  Newton. 
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Sams.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me,  for  I 
Now  of  my'  own  experience,  not  by  talk,  [learn 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription  (of  the  most  190 

I  would  be  understood) ;  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head, 
Not  to  be  found,  though  sought.  Ye  see,  O  friends, 
How  many  evils  have  inclos’d  me  round ; 

Yet  that  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me, 
Blindness  ;  for  had  I  sight,  confus’d  with  shame, 
How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head, 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwreck’d 
My  vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above, 

Gloriously  rigged ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear,  a» 
Fool !  have  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman  ?  tell  me,  friends, 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb’d  for  a  fool 
In  every  street  ?  do  they  not  say,  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts  ?  yet  why  ?  aoe 
Immeasurable  strength  they  might  behold 
In  me,  of  wisdom  nothing  more  than  mean  ; 

This  with  the  other  should,  at  least,  have  pair’d, 
These  two  proportion’d  ill  drove  me  transverse. 

Chor.  Tax  not  divine  disposal :  wisest  men  210 
Have  err’d,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceiv’d ; 
And  shall  again,  pretend  they  ne’er  so  wise. 
Deject  not  then  so  overmuch  thyself, 

Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides ; 

Yet,  truth  to  say,  I  oft  have  heard  men  wonder  215 
Why  thou  shouldst  wed  Philistian  women  rather 
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Than  of  thine  own  tribe  fairer,  or  as  fair, 

At  least  of  thy  own  nation,  and  as  noble. 

Sams.  The  first  I  saw  at  Tirana,  and  she  pleas’d 
Me,  not  my  parents,  that  I  sought  to  wed  220 
The  daughter  of  an  infidel.  They  knew  not 
That  what  I  motion’d  was  of  God  ;  I  knew 
From  intimate  impulse,  and  therefore  urg’d 
The  marriage  on ;  that  by  occasion  hence 
I  might  begin  Israel’s  deliverance,  22c 

The  work  to  which  I  was  divinely  call’d. 

She  proving  false,  the  next  I  took  to  wife, 

0  that  I  never  had  !  fond  wish  too  late ! 

Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 

That  specious  monster,  my  accomplish’d  snare,  aso 
I  thought  it  lawful  from  my  former  act, 

And  the  same  end,  still  watching  to  oppress 
Israel’s  oppressors.  Of  what  now  I  suffer 
She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself, 

Who,  vanquish’d  with  a  peal  of  words,  O  weakness ! 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman.  23a 

Choii.  In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine,  thy  country’s  enemy, 

Thou  never  wast  remiss,  I  bear  thee  witness : 

Yet  Israel  still  serves  with  all  his  sons.  240 

Sams.  That  fault  I  take  noton  me,  but  transfer 
On  Israel’s  governors,  and  heads  of  tribes, 

Who,  seeing  those  great  acts  which  God  had  done 
Singly  by  me  against  their  conquerors, 
Acknowledg’d  not,  or  not  at  all  consider’d  re 
Deliverance  offer’d.  I  on  the  other  side 
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Us’d  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds,  [doer ; 
The  deeds  themselves,  tho’  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
But  they  persisted  deaf,  and  would  not  seem 
To  count  them  things  worth  notice,  till  at  length 
Their  lords  the  Philistines  with  gather’d  powers 
Enter’d  Judea  seeking  me,  who  then 
Safe  to  the  rock  of  Etham  was  retir’d  ; 

Not  flying,  but  forecasting  in  what  place 
To  set  upon  them,  what  advantag’d  best.  855 
Meanwhile  the  men  of  Judah,  to  prevent 
The  harass  of  their  land,  beset  me  round  ; 

I  willingly  on  some  conditions  came 
Into  their  hands,  and  they  as  gladly  yield  me 
To  the  uncircumcis’d  a  welcome  prey,  200 

Bound  with  two  cords :  but  cords  to  me  were 
threads 

Touch’d  with  the  flame.  On  their  whole  host  I  flew 
Unarm’d,  and  with  a  trivial  weapon  fell’d 
Their  choicest  youth  ;  they  only  liv’d  who  fled. 
Had  Judah  that  day  join’d,  or  one  whole  tribe,  205 
They  had  by  this  possess’d  the  towers  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve : 
But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 

And  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitude, 

Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty,  270 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty ; 

And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favour  rais’d 

25S  EOiam]  Judges  xv.  8.  Newton. 
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As  their  deliverer?  If  he  aught  begin, 

How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last  275 

To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  ? 

Ciior.  Thy  words  to  my  remembrance  bring 
How  Succoth  and  the  fort  of  Penuel 
Their  great  deliverer  contemn’d, 

The  matchless  Gideon  in  pursuit  *ac 

Of  Midian  and  her  vanquish’d  kings : 

And  how  ingrateful  Ephraim 

Had  dealt  with  Jephtha,  who  by  argument, 

Not  worse  than  by  his  shield  and  spear, 

Defended  Israel  from  the  Ammonite,  285 

Had  not  his  prowess  quell’d  their  pride 
In  that  sore  battle,  when  so  many  died 
Without  reprieve  adjudg’d  to  death, 

For  want  of  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth. 

Sams.  Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll ;  set 
l\Ie  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 

But  God’s  propos’d  deliverance  not  so. 

Chor.  Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  justifiable  to  men  ; 

Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all :  39s 

If  any  be,  they  walk  obscure  ; 

For  of  such  doctrine  never  was  there  school, 

But  the  heart  of  the  fool, 

And  no  man  therein  doctor  but  himself. 

Yet  more  there  be  who  doubt  his  ways  not  just, 
As  to  his  own  edicts  found  contradicting,  soi 

Then  give  the  reins  to  wand’ring  thought, 
Regardless  of  his  glory’s  diminution  ; 
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Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involv’d, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolv’d,  303 

But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution. 

As  if  they  would  confine  th’  Interminable, 

And  tie  him  to  his  own  prescript, 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself, 

And  hath  full  right  to  exempt  310 

Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice 
From  national  obstriction,  without  taint 
Of  sin,  or  legal  debt ; 

For  with  his  own  laws  he  can  best  dispense. 

He  would  not  else,  who  never  wanted  means,  315 
Nor  in  respect  of  th’  enemy  just  cause 
To  set  his  people  free, 

Have  prompted  this  heroic  Nazarite, 

Against  his  vow  of  strictest  purity, 

To  seek  in  marriage  that  fallacious  bride,  320 
Unclean,  unchaste. 

Down  reason  then,  at  least  vain  reasonings 
Though  reason  here  aver  [down, 

That  moral  verdict  quits  her  of  unclean  : 
Unchaste  was  subsequent,  her  stain  not  his.  325 
But,  see !  here  comes  thy  reverend  sire 
With  careful  step,  locks  white  as  down, 

Old  Manoah  ;  advise 

Forthwith  how  thou  ought’st  to  receive  him. 

Sams.  Aye  me !  another  inward  grief  awak’d  aw 
With  mention  of  that  name  renews  tli’  assault. 
Man.  Brethren  and  men  of  Dan,  for  such  ye 
seem, 
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Though  in  this  uncouth  place  ;  if  old  respect, 

As  I  suppose,  towards  your  once  gloried  friend, 
My  son  now  captive,  hither  hath  inform’d  335 
Your  younger  feet,  while  mine  cast  back  with  age 
Came  lagging  after ;  say  if  he  be  here. 

Chou.  As  signal  now  in  low  dejected  state, 

As  erst  in  highest,  behold  him  where  he  lies. 

Man.  0  miserable  change !  is  this  the  man,  34c 
That  invincible  Samson,  far  renown’d, 

The  dread  of  Israel’s  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels  walk’d  their  streets, 

None  offering  fight ;  who  single  combatant 
Duell’d  their  armies  rank’d  in  proud  array,  343 
Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  arm’d 
At  one  spear’s  length.  0  ever-failing  trust 
I11  mortal  strength  !  and,  oh !  what  not  in  man 
Deceivable  and  vain  ?  nay,  what  thing  good,  330 
Pray’d  for,  but  often  proves  our  woe,  our  bane  ? 

I  pray’d  for  children,  and  thought  barrenness 
In  wedlock  a  reproach  ;  I  gain’d  a  son, 

And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hail’d  me  happy : 

Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  stead  ?  353 

845  Duell'd]  Barron’s  Cyprian  Academy,  p.  23,  ed.  1648. 
and  State  Poems  (by  Denham),  vol.  i.  p.  36.  ‘  Duels  the 
fowler.’ 

854  son ]  Terentii  Andria,  I.  1.  69. 

‘ - turn  uno  ore  omnes  omnia 

Bona  dice're,  et  laud  are  for  tunas  meas, 

Qui  guatum  haberem  tali  ingenio  praeditum.’ 

Newton. 
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0  wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request, 

And  as  a  blessing  with  such  pomp  adorn’d  ? 

Why  are  his  gifts  desirable,  to  tempt 
Our  earnest  pray’rs,  then,  giv’n  with  solemn  hand 
As  graces,  draw  a  scorpion’s  tail  behind?  360 
For  this  did  th’  angel  twice  descend  ?  for  this 
Ordain’d  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred,  glorious  for  a  while, 

The  miracle  of  men ;  then  in  an  hour 
Ensnar’d,  assaulted,  overcome,  led  bound,  365 
Thy  foes’  derision,  captive,  poor,  and  blind, 

Into  a  dungeon  thrust  to  work  with  slaves  ? 

Alas  !  methinks  whom  God  hath  chosen  once 
To  worthiest  deeds,  if  he  through  frailty  err. 

He  should  not  so  o’erwhelm,  and  as  a  thrall  370 
Subject  him  to  so  foul  indignities, 

Be  it  but  for  honour’s  sake  of  former  deeds. 

Sams.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father  ; 
Nothing  of  all  these  evils  hath  befall’n  me 
But  justly  ;  I  myself  have  brought  them  on,  375 
Sole  author  I,  sole  cause  ;  if  aught  seem  vile, 

As  vile  hath  been  my  folly,  who  have  profan’d 
The  mystery  of  God  giv’n  me  under  pledge 
Of  vow,  and  have  betray’d  it  to  a  woman, 

A  Canaanite,  my  faithless  enemy.  sso 

This  well  I  knew,  nor  was  at  all  surpriz’d, 

But  warn’d  by  oft  experience :  did  not  she 


878  Appoint ]  That  is,  arraign,  summon  to  answer. 

Warburtov. 
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Of  Timna  first  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  secret  wrested  from  me  in  her  height 
Of  nuptial  love  profest,  carrying  it  straight  383 
To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies 
And  rivals  ?  In  this  other  was  there  found 
More  faith,  who  also  in  her  prime  of  love, 

Spousal  embraces,  vitiated  with  gold, 

Though  offer’d  only,  by  the  scent  conceiv’d  39c 
Her  spurious  first-born,  treason  against  me  ? 
Thrice  she  assay’d  with  flattering  prayers,  and  sighs, 
And  amorous  reproaches,  to  win  from  me 
My  capital  secret,  in  what  part  my  strength 
Lay  stor’d,  in  what  part  summ’d,  that  she  might 
know ; 

Thrice  I  deluded  her,  and  turn’d  to  sport  396 
Her  importunity,  each  time  perceiving 
How  openly  and  with  what  impudence 
She  purpos’d  to  betray  me,  and,  which  was  worse 
Than  undissembled  hate,  with  what  contempt  400 
She  sought  to  make  me  traitor  to  myself ; 

Yet  the  fourth  time,  when,  mustering  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandish’d  parlies,  feminine  assaults, 
Tongue-batteries,  she  surceas’d  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch’d  and  wearied  out,  405 
At  times  when  men  seek  most  repose  and  rest, 

I  yielded,  and  unlock’d  her  all  my  heart, 

Who  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolv’d 

404  Tongue-batteries \  Shakes.  Hen.  VI.  P.  1.  act  3.  so.  8. 

‘  I  am  vanquish'd;  these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me,’  &c.  Todd. 
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Might  easily  have  shook  off  all  her  snares  : 

But  foul  effeminacy  held  me  yok’d  410 

Her  bond-slave ;  O  indignity !  0  blot 
To  honour  and  religion  !  servile  mind 

O 

Rewarded  well  with  servile  punishment ! 

The  base  degree  to  which  I  now  am  fall’n, 

These  rags,  this  grinding,  is  not  yet  so  base  415 
As  was  my  former  servitude,  ignoble, 

Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous, 

True  slavery,  and  that  blindness  worse  than  this, 
That  saw  not  how  degenerately  I  serv’d. 

Man.  I  cannot  praise  thy  marriage  choices,  son, 
Rather  approv’d  them  not ;  but  thou  didst  plead 
Divine  impulsion  prompting  how  thou  might’st 
Find  soon  occasion  to  infest  our  foes. 

I  state  not  that ;  this  I  am  sure,  our  foes 
Found  soon  occasion  thereby  to  make  thee  425 
Their  captive  and  their  triumph ;  thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found’st,  or  over-potent  charms 
To  violate  the  sacred  trust  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee  ;  which  to  have  kept 
Tacit,  was  in  thy  power.  True ;  and  thou  bear’st 
Enough  and  more  the  burthen  of  that  fault ; 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  are  paying 
That  rigid  score.  A  worse  thing  yet  remains  ; 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza ;  and  proclaim  430 

Great  pomp,  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  deliver’d 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands, 
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Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew’st  them  many  a  slain. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 

Besides  whom  is  no  God,  compar’d  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphem’d,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine  ; 

Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings  think  the  heaviest,  445 
Of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Could  have  befall’n  thee  and  thy  father’s  house. 

Sams.  Father,  I  do  acknowledge  and  confess 
That  I  this  honour,  I  this  pomp,  have  brought 
To  Dagon,  and  advanc’d  his  praises  high  45c 

Among  the  heathen  round ;  to  God  have  brought 
Dishonour,  obloquy,  and  op’d  the  mouths 
Of  idolists  and  atheists  ;  have  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before  455 

To  waver,  or  fall  off,  and  join  with  idols ; 

Which  is  my  chief  affliction,  shame,  and  sorrow, 
The  anguish  of  my  soul,  that  suffers  not 
Mine  eye  to  harbour  sleep,  or  thoughts  to  rest. 
This  only  hope  relieves  me,  that  the  strife  4«> 
With  me  hath  end  ;  all  the  contest  is  now 
’Twixt  God  and  Dagon  ;  Dagon  hath  presum’d, 
Me  overthrown,  to  enter  lists  with  God, 

His  deity  comparing  and  preferring 

Before  the  God  of  Abraham.  He,  be  sure,  4gs 

Will  not  connive,  or  linger,  thus  provok’d, 

But  will  arise,  and  his  great  name  assert : 

Dagon  must  stoop,  and  shall  ere  long  receive 
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Such  a  discomfit,  as  shall  quite  despoil  him 
Of  all  these  boasted  trophies  won  on  me,  470 

And  with  confusion  blank  his  worshippers. 

Man.  With  cause  this  hope  relieves  thee,  and 
these  words 

I  as  a  prophecy  receive :  for  God, 

Nothing  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name  Ali 

Against  all  competition,  nor  will  long 
Endure  it,  doubtful  whether  God  be  lord, 

Or  Dagon.  But  for  thee  what  shall  be  done  ? 
Thou  must  not  in  the  meanwhile  here  forgot, 

Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight  48o 

Neglected.  I  already  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat 
About  thy  ransom  :  well  they  may  by  this 
Have  satisfied  their  utmost  of  revenge  484 

By  pains  and  slaveries,  worse  than  death,  inflicted 
On  thee,  who  now  no  more  canst  do  them  harm. 

Sams.  Spare  that  proposal,  father,  spare  the 
Of  that  solicitation  :  let  me  here,  [trouble 

As  I  deserve,  pay  on  my  punishment, 

And  expiate,  if  possible,  my  crime,  49c 

Shameful  garrulity.  To  have  reveal’d 
Secrets  of  men,  the  secrets  of  a  friend, 

Hoav  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 

Contempt  and  scorn  of  all,  to  be  excluded 

All  friendship,  and  avoided  as  a  blab,  495 

471  blank J  Hamlet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

‘  Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy.’ 


Todd. 
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The  mark  of  fool  sot  on  his  front  ?  But  I 
God’s  counsel  have  not  kept,  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  publish’d,  impiously, 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully;  a  sin 
That  Gentiles  in  their  parables  condemn  sen 

To  their  abyss  and  horrid  pains  confin’d. 

Man.  Be  penitent  and  for  thy  fault  contrite, 
But  act  not  in  thy  own  affliction,  son ; 

Repent  the  sin,  but  if  the  punishment 

Thou  canst  avoid,  self-preservation  bids  ;  co 5 

Or  th’  execution  leave  to  high  disposal, 

And  let  another  hand,  not  thine,  exact 
Thy  penal  forfeit  from  thyself ;  perhaps 
God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt, 

Who  evermore  approves  and  more  accepts,  sio 
Best  pleas’d  witfi  humble  and  filial  submission, 
Him  who  imploring  mercy  sues  for  life, 

Than  who  self-rigorous  chooses  death  as  due, 
Which  argues  over-just,  and  self-displeas’d 
For  self-offence,  more  than  for  God  offended,  sis 
Reject  not  then  what  offer’d  means  :  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house, 

Where  thou  may’st  bring  thy  off’rings,  to  avert 
His  further  ire,  with  prayers  and  vows  renew’d  ? 

Sams.  His  pardon  I  implore ;  but  as  for  life, 
To  what  end  should  I  seek  it  ?  when  in  strength 
All  mortals  I  excell’d,  and  great  in  hopes 
With  youthful  courage  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  lieav’n  foretold,  and  high  exploits, 
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Full  of  divine  instinct,  after  some  proof 
Of  acts  indeed  heroic,  far  beyond 
The  sons  of  Anak,  famous  now  and  blaz’d, 
Fearless  of  danger,  like  a  petty  God 
I  walk’d  about,  admir’d  of  all  and  dreaded,  530 
On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront 
Then  swoll’n  with  pride  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 

Soften’d  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life ; 

At  length  to  lay  my  head  and  hallow’d  pledge  53a 
Of  all  my  strength  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me, 

Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious  fleece, 

Then  turn’d  me  out  ridiculous,  despoil’d, 

Shav’n,  and  disarm’d,  among  mine  enemies.  540 
Chok.  Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 

Thou  could’st  repress,  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  out-pour’d,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 

Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 

Sams.  Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow’d 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure, 

With  touch  etherial  of  heaven’s  fiery  rod,  549 

635  lay  my  head\  Spens.  F.  Q.  ii.  vi.  14. 

‘ - laying  his  head  disarm’d 

In  her  loose  lap  - Todd. 

645  cheers]  Judges  ix.  13.  ‘  Wine  which  cheereth  God  and 

man.’ 

649  touch]  Lucr.  iv.  405:  lContingens  fervidus  igni.’  Hoi. 
Od.  iii.  xiii.  9.  ‘Hora  caniculae  nescit  tangere.'  Sid.  Apoll. 
nxiii.  94.  ‘fulminei  inctus .’ 
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I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying  550 
Thirst,  and  refresh’d ;  nor  envied  them  the  grape, 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 
Chor.  0  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest 
wines 

And  strongest  drinks  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare,  sse 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook. 
Sams.  But  what  avail’d  this  temperance,  not 
complete 

Against  another  object  more  enticing? 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence,  «jo 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 

Effeminately  vanquish’d  ?  by  which  means, 

Now  blind,  dishearten’d,  sham’d,  dishonour’d, 
quell’d, 

To  what  can  I  be  useful,  wherein  serve 
My  nation,  and  the  work  from  heav’n  impos’d,  sas 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 

A  burd’nous  drone  ;  to  visitants  a  gaze. 

Or  pitied  object,  these  redundant  locks 
Robustious  to  no  purpose  clust’ring  down, 

Vain  monument  of  strength,  till  length  of  years  0 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure  ? 

Here  rather  let  me  drudge  and  earn  my  bread, 
Till  vermin  or  the  draff  of  servile  food 


;69  Jiubustious]  Drayton’s  Baron’s  Warrs,  1627.  c.  v.  st.  85- 
‘  Cast  from  my  seat,  in  some  robustious  course.’  Toad. 
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Cousume  me,  and  oft  invocated  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains,  [that  gift 
Man.  Wilt  thou  then  serve  the  Philistines  with 
Which  was  expressly  giv’n  thee  to  annoy  them  ? 
Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy’d,  with  age  outworn.  mu 
But  God,  who  caus’d  a  fountain  at  thy  prayer 
From  the  dry  ground  to  spring,  thy  thirst  to  allay 
After  the  brunt  of  battle,  can  as  easy 
Cause  light  again  within  thy  eyes  to  spring, 
Wherewith  to  serve  him  better  than  thou  hast ;  sss 
And  I  persuade  me  so ;  why  else  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks  ? 

His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  nought, 

Nor  shall  his  wondrous  gifts  be  frustrate  thus. 

Sams.  All  otherwise  to  me  my  thoughts  portend, 
That  these  dark  orbs  no  more  shall  treat  with  light, 
Nor  tli’  other  light  of  life  continue  long, 

But  yield  to  double  darkness  nigh  at  hand : 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop ; 

My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems  595 
In  all  her  functions  weary  of  herself, 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame, 

And  I  shall  shortly  be  with  them  that  rest. 

Man.  Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which 
proceed 

From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humours  black,  coo 

607  race J  May’s  Cleopatra,  p.  48. 

‘  My  race  of  life  and  glory  is  not  run.*1 
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That  mingle  with  thy  fancy.  I  however 
Must  not  omit  a  father’s  timely  care 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom  or  how  else  :  meanwhile  be  calm,  ew 
And  healing  words  from  these  thy  friends  admit. 

Sams.  0  that  torment  should  not  be  confin’d 
To  the  body’s  wounds  and  sores, 

With  maladies  innumerable 
In  heart,  head,  breast,  and  reins ; 

But  must  secret  passage  find  *  eio 

To  th’  inmost  mind, 

There  exercise  all  his  fierce  accidents, 

And  on  her  purest  spirits  prey, 

As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs, 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense,  srs 

Though  void  of  corporal  sense. 

My  griefs  not  only  pain  me 
As  a  ling’ring  disease, 

But,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage, 

Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable  020 

Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 

To  black  mortification.  [stings, 

Thoughts  my  tormentors,  arm’d  with  deadly 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise  625 

Dire  inflammation,  which  110  cooling  herb, 

Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage, 

605  healing J  Eurip.  Hippol.  v.  478. 

Eiolv  J’  t7 zudai  nal  AnyoL  deliKrfjptoi.  Todd. 

627  Medicinal]  Milton  always  spells  this  word  ‘  Medcinal.’ 
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Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  Alp. 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  given  me  o’er 
To  death’s  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure :  ®3o 
Thence  faintings,  swoonings  of  despair, 

And  sense  of  heav’n’s  desertion. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight, 

His  destin’d  from  the  womb, 

Promis’d  by  heavenly  message  twice  descending: 
Under  his  special  eye  6.35 

Abstemious  I  grew  up,  and  thriv’d  amain ; 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 

Against  the  uncircumcised,  our  enemies :  C40 

But  now  hath  cast  me  off  as  never  known, 

And  to  those  cruel  enemies, 

Whom  I  by  his  appointment  had  provok’d, 

Left  me  all  helpless  with  th’  irreparable  loss 
Of  sight,  reserv’d  alive  to  be  repeated  64.- 

The  subject  of  their  cruelty  and  scorn. 

Nor  am  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hope ; 

Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless ; 

This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  I  be  heard, 
No  long  petition,  speedy  death,  eso 

The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

Chor.  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

[n  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enroll’d, 
Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude ; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities, 

All  chances  incident  to  man’s  frail  life, 
Consolatories  writ 
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With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought :  [sought, 

But  with  th’  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound  6ao 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint ; 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source-  of  consolation  from  above, 

Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength,  665 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  ! 

That  thou  towards  him  with  hand  so  various, 

Or  might  I  say  contrarious,  m 

Temper’st  thy  providence  through  his  short  course, 
Not  ev’nly,  as  thou  rul’st 
Th’  angelic  orders  and  inferior  creatures  mute, 
Irrational  and  brute. 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout, 

That  wand’ring  loose  about  67 a 

Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly, 

Heads  without  name  no  more  remember’d; 

But  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 

With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorn’d 
To  some  great  work,  thy  glory,  •  6ec 

And  people’s  safety,  which  in  part  they  effect: 
Yet  toward  these  thus  dignified,  thou  oft 

669  contrarious]  Chaucer,  Leg.  of  Dido,  435. 

‘  Sens  that  the  goddess  ben  contrarious  to  me.’ 

Todd. 

676  summer  Jty ]  Hen.  VI.  P.  iii.  act  ii.  sc.  vi. 

‘The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies'  Todd 
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Amidst  their  height  of  noon, 

Changest  thy  countenance  and  thy  hand,  with  no 
regard 

Of  highest  favours  past  css 

From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of  service. 

Nor  only  dost  degrade  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscur’d,  which  were  a  fair  dismission, 
But  throw’st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them 
high, 

Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye,  690 

Too  grievous  for  the  trespass  or  omission  ; 

Oft  leav’st  them  to  the  hostile  sword 
Of  heathen  and  profane,  their  carcasses 
To  dogs  and  fowls  a  prey,  or  else  captfv’d  ;  cm 
Or  to  the  unjust  tribunals,  under  change  of  times, 
And  condemnation  of  the  ingrateful  multitude. 

If  these  they  scape,  perhaps  in  poverty 

With  sickness  and  disease  thou  bow’st  them  down, 

Painful  diseases  and  deform’d, 

In  crude  old  age  :  700 

Though  not  disordinate,  yet  causeless  suff’ring 
The  punishment  of  dissolute  days  :  in  tine, 

Just  or  unjust,  alike  seem  miserable, 

For  oft  alike  both  come  to  evil  end. 

So  deal  not  with  this  once  thy  glorious  champion, 
The  image  of  thy  strength,  and  mighty  minister. 
What  do  I  beg  ?  how  hast  thou  dealt  already  ? 

694  dogs  1  Horn.  II.  i.  4.  Newton. 

W  crude \  Premature,  coming  before  its  time,  as  £  Cruda 
funera  ’  in  Statius.  Jortin. 
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Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous,  and  turn 
His  labours,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end. 

But  who  is  this  ?  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ?  7ic 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  so  bedeck’d,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship  7I5 

Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  th’  isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

Sails  fill’d,  and  streamers  waving, 

7io  who  is  Ihis] 

‘  Sed  hie  quis  est,  quem  hue  advenientem  conspieor, 

Suam  qui  undantem  chlamydem  quassando  facit?’ 

Plauti  Epid.  act.  iii.  sc.  3. 

714  a  stately  shij) J  This  passage  may  be  well  illustrated  by 
a  quotation  from  a  Sermon  called  Wilkinson’s  *  Merchant 
Royall,’  preached  at  the  nuptials  of  the  Lord  Hay,  in  1607 
4to.  The  text  is  from  Proverbs,  xxxi.  14.  She  is  like  a 
Merchants  shippe ,  she  bring  eth  her  foode  from  afarre!  “But 
of  all  qualities,  a  woman  must  not  have  one  quality  of  a 
ship,  and  that  is,  too  much  rigging.  Oh !  what  a  wonder  it 
is  to  see  a  ship  under  saile,  with  her  tacklings  and  her  masts, 
and  her  tops,  and  her  top-gallants,  with  her  upper  deckes, 
and  her  nether  deckes,  and  so  bedeckt  with  her  streamers, 
flags,  and  ensignes,  and  I  know  not  what;  yea,  but  a  world 
of  wonders  it  is  to  see  a  woman  created  in  God’s  image,  so 
miscreate  oft  times  and  deformed  with  her  French,  her 
Spanish,  and  her  foolish  fashions,  that  he  that  made  her, 
when  hee  lookes  upon  her,  shall  hardlie  know  her,  with  her 
plumes,  her  fannes,  and  a  silken  vizard,  with  a  ruffe  like  a 
saile,  yea,  a  ruffe  like  a  rainebow,  with  a  feather  in  her  cap, 
like  a  flag  in  her  top,  to  tell,  I  think,  which  way  the  winde 
will  blowe.”  p.  16. 
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Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play. 

An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 
Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind  ; 

Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem, 

And  now,  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 
Than  Dalila  thy  wife. 

Sams.  My  wife !  my  traitress :  let  her  not  come 
near  me.  [tliee  fix’d, 

Chor.  Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and  eyes 
About  t’  have  spoke,  but  now,  with  head  declin’d, 
Like  a  fair  flower  surcharg’d  with  dew,  she  weeps, 
And  words  address’d  seem  into  tears  dissolv’d, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil :  730 

But  now  again  she  makes  address  to  speak. 

Dal.  With  doubtful  feet  and  wavering  resolution 
I  came,  still  dreading  thy  displeasure,  Samson, 
Which  to  have  merited,  without  excuse, 

I  cannot  but  acknowledge  ;  yet  if  tears  735 

May  expiate,  though  the  fact  more  evil  drew 
In  the  perverse  event  than  I  foresaw, 

My  penance  hath  not  slacken’d,  though  my  pardon 
No  way  assur’d  :  but  conjugal  affection, 
Prevailing  over  fear  and  timorous  doubt,  :« 

Hath  led  me  on,  desirous  to  behold 
Once  more  thy  face,  and  know  of  thy  estate, 

If  aught  in  my  ability  may  serve 

720  amber J  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas  (1621),  p.  311. 

‘  Soft  carpet  knights  all  senling  musk  and  amber.' 

Todn. 


728  Like  |  Virg.  .<En.  ix.  436.  Horn.  II.  viii.  306. 
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To  lighten  \\hat  thou  suffer’st,  and  appease 
Thy  mind  with  what  amends  is  in  my  power,  745 
Though  late,  yet  in  some  part  to  recompense 
My  rash,  but  more  unfortunate,  misdeed. 

Sams.  Out,  out,  hyaena !  these  are  thy  wonted 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee,  [arts, 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray,  750 
Then,  as  repentant,  to  submit,  beseech, 

And  reconcilement  move  with  feign'd  remorse, 
Confess,  and  promise  wonders  in  her  change ; 

Not  truly  penitent,  but  chief  to  try 
Her  husband,  how  far  urg’d  his  patience  bears,  755 
His  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  assail ; 
Then  with  more  cautious  and  instructed  skill 
Again  transgresses,  and  again  submits ; 

That  wisest  and  best  men  full  oft  beguil’d, 

With  goodness  principled  not  to  reject  too 

The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 

Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days, 

Entangled  with  a  pois’nous  bosom  snake, 

If  not  by  quick  destruction  soon  cut  off, 

As  I  by  thee,  to  ages  an  example.  7sa 

Dal.  Yet  hear  me,  Samson ;  not  that  I  endea- 
To  lessen  or  extenuate  my  offence,  [vour 

But  that,  on  th’  other  side  if  it  be  weigh’d 
By  itself,  with  aggravations  not  surcharg’d, 

Or  else  with  just  allowance  counterpois’d,  77 * 
I  may,  if  possible,  thy  pardon  find 
The  easier  towards  me,  or  thy  hatred  less 
First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 
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In  me,  but  incident  to  all  our  sex. 

Curiosity,  inquisitive,  importune  rrs 

Of  secrets,  then  with  like  infirmity 
To  publish  them,  both  common  female  faults  : 
Was  it  not  weakness  also  to  make  known 
For  importunity,  that  is,  for  nought, 

Wherein  consisted  all  thy  strength  and  safety  ?  rac 
To  what  I  did  thou  show’dst  me  first  the  way. 
But  I  to  enemies  reveal’d,  and  should  not ; 

Nor  should’st  thou  have  trusted  that  to  woman’s 
Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyself  wast  cruel,  [frailty. 
Let  weakness  then  with  weakness  come  to  parle. 
So  near  related,  or  the  same  of  kind, 

Thine  forgive  mine ;  that  men  may  censure  thine 
The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 
More  strength  from  me  than  in  thyself  was  found. 
And  what  if  love,  which  thou  interpret’st  hate, 
The  jealousy  of  love,  powerful  of  sway 
In  human  hearts,  nor  less  in  mine  towards  thee, 
Caus’d  what  I  did  ?  I  saw  thee  mutable 
Of  fancy,  fear’d  lest  one  day  thou  would’st  leave  me 
As  her  at  Timna,  sought  by  all  means  therefore 
How  to  endear,  and  hold  thee  to  me  firmest : 

No  better  way  I  saw  than  by  importuning 
To  learn  thy  secrets,  get  into  my  power 
The  key  of  strength  and  safety.  Thou  wilt  say, 
Why  then  reveal’d  ?  I  was  assur’d  by  those 
Who  tempted  me,  that  nothing  was  design'd 

785  parle ]  See  Par.  L.  vi.  296.  P.  Reg.  iv.  529.  SLakesp. 
Tam.  of  a  Shrew,  act  i.  sc.  1.  Todd. 
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Against  tliee  but  safe  custody  and  hold : 

That  made  for  me ;  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises, 
While  l  at  home  sat  full  of  cares  and  fears,  t>05 
Wailing  thy  absence  in  my  widow’d  bed : 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night, 
Mine  and  love’s  prisoner,  not  the  Philistines, 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad, 

Fearless  at  home  of  partners  in  my  love.  sic 
These  reasons  in  love’s  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some  perhaps ; 
And  love  hath  oft,  well  meaning,  wrought  much 
Yet  always  pity  or  pardon  hath  obtain’d.  [woe, 
Be  not  unlike  all  others,  not  austere  sis 

As  thou  art  strong,  inflexible  as  steel. 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  dost  exceed, 

In  uncompassionate  anger  do  not  so. 

Sams.  How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine  ! 
That  malice  not  repentance  brought  thee  hither, 
By  this  appears  :  I  gave,  thou  say’st,  th’  example, 
I  led  the  way  ;  bitter  reproach,  but  true ; 

I  to  myself  was  false  ere  thou  to  me; 

Such  pardon  therefore  as  I  give  my  folly,  825 
Take  to  thy  wicked  deed ;  which  when  thou  seest 
Impartial,  self-severe,  inexorable, 

Thou  wilt  renounce  thy  seeking,  and  much  rather 
Confess  it  feign’d  ;  weakness  is  thy  excuse, 

And  I  believe  it ;  weakness  to  resist 
Philistian  gold  ;  if  weakness  may  excuse, 
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What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parricide, 
Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it  ? 

All  wickedness  is  weakness  :  that  plea  therefore 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission.  835 
But  love  constrain’d  thee  ;  call  it  furious  rage 
To  satisfy  thy  lust.  Love  seeks  to  have  love  : 
My  love  how  could’st  thou  hope,  who  took’st  the 
To  raise  in  me  inexpiable  hate,  [way 

Knowing,  as  needs  I  must,  by  thee  betray’d  ?  wo 
In  vain  thou  striv’st  to  cover  shame  with  shame, 
Or  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncover’st  more,  [plea 
Dal.  Since  thou  determin’st  weakness  for  no 
In  man  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemning, 
Hear  what  assaults  I  had,  what  snares  besides,  845 
What  sieges  girt  me  round,  ere  I  consented, 
Which  might  have  aw’d  the  best  resolv’d  of  men, 
The  constantest,  to  have  yielded  without  blame. 

It  was  not  gold,  as  to  my  charge  thou  lay’st, 

That  wrought  with  me.  Thou  know’st  the  magis- 
And  princes  of  my  country  came  in  person,  [trates 
Solicited,  commanded,  threaten’d,  urg’d, 

Adjur’d  by  all  the  bonds  of  civil  duty 
And  of  religion,  press’d  how  just  it  was, 

How  honourable,  how  glorious,  to  entrap  sss 

A  common  enemy,  who  had  destroy’d 
Such  numbers  of  our  nation  :  and  the  priest 
Was  not  behind,  but  ever  at  my  ear, 

Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 
It  would  be  to  ensnare  an  irreligious  set 

Dishonourer  of  Dagon.  What  had  I 
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T’  oppose  against  such  powerful  arguments  ? 

Only  my  love  of  thee  held  long  debate, 

And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons  864 
With  hard  contest:  at  length  that  grounded 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths  [maxim, 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  public  good 
Private  respects  must  yield  with  grave  authority, 
Took  full  possession  of  me  and  prevail’d ; 

Virtue,  as  1  thought,  truth,  duty,  so  enjoining.  870 
Sams.  I  thought  where  all  thy  circling  wiles 
would  end ; 

In  feign’d  religion,  smooth  hypocrisy. 

But  had  thy  love,  still  odiously  pretended, 

Been,  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reasonings,  brought  forth  other  deeds. 

I  before  all  the  daughters  of  my  tribe  878 

And  of  my  nation  chose  thee  from  among 
My  enemies,  lov’d  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew’st, 
Too  well  unbosom’d  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 

Not  out  of  levity,  but  over-power’d  ssc 

By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing ; 
Yet  now  am  judg’d  an  enemy.  Why  then 
Didst  thou  at  first  receive  me  for  thy  husband, 
Then,  as  since  then,  thy  country’s  foe  profess’d  ? 
Being  once  a  wife,  for  me  thou  wast  to  leave  sss 
Parents  and  country ;  nor  was  I  their  subject, 
Nor  under  their  protection  but  my  own, 

Thou  mine,  not  theirs.  If  aught  against  my  life 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly, 
Against  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations  •  sec 
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No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew  89i 
Of  men,  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds,  violating  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear ; 

Not  therefore  to  be  obey’d.  But  zeal  mov’d  thee ; 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it ;  gods  unable 
To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  their  foes 
But  by  ungodly  deeds,  the  contradiction 
Of  their  own  deity,  gods  cannot  be  ; 

Less  therefore  to  be  pleas’d,  obey’d,  or  fear’d,  ooa 
These  false  pretexts  and  varnish’d  colours  failing, 
Bare  in  thy  guilt  how  foul  must  thou  appear  ? 

Dal.  In  argument  with  men  a  woman  ever 
Goes  by  the  worse,  whatever  be  her  cause. 

Sams.  For  want  of  words,  no  doubt,  or  lack 
of  breath  ;  sos 

Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals. 

Dal.  I  was  a  fool,  too  rash,  and  quite  mistaken 
In  what  I  thought  would  have  succeeded  best. 

Let  me  obtain  forgiveness  of  thee,  Samson ; 
Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense  910 
Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone, 
Misguided  ;  only  what  remains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  sensibly,  nor  still  insist 
To  afllict  thyself  in  vain.  Though  sight  be  lost, 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy’d  915 

Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domestic  ease, 

Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance  to  which 
Eye-sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad. 
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I  to  the  lords  will  intercede,  not  doubting  620 
Their  favourable  ear,  that  I  may  fetch  thee 
From  forth  this  loathsome  prison-house,  to  abide 
With  me,  where  my  redoubled  love  and  care 
With  nursing  diligence,  to  me  glad  office, 

May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age,  G25 

With  all  things  grateful  cheer’d,  and  so  supplied, 
That  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shalt 
miss. 

Sams.  No,  no,  of  my  condition  take  no  care ; 

It  fits  not ;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain ; 

Nor  think  me  so  unwary  or  accurst, 

To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  I  have  been  caught :  I  know  thy 
trains 

Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins,  and  toils ; 
Thy  fair  enchanted  cup  and  warbling  charms 
No  more  on  me  have  power ;  their  force  is  null’d. 
So  much  of  adder’s  wisdom  I  have  learnt 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorceries. 

If  in  my  flower  of  youth  and  strength,  when  all  men 
Lov’d,  honour’d,  fear’d  me,  thou  alone  could’st 

hate  me  931 

Thy  husband,  slight  me,  sell  me,  and  forego  me  ; 
How  would’st  thou  use  me  now,  blind,  and  thereby 
Deceivable,  in  most  things  as  a  child 
Helpless,  thence  easily  contemn’d,  and  scorn’d, 

088  flower]  Lucret.  i.  664.  Horn.  II.  xiii.  484.  Virg  Mil 
vii.  162.  Sil.  Ital.  xv.  34. 
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And  last  neglected?  how  would’st  thou  insult, 
When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will  933 

In  perfect  thraldom,  how  again  betray  me, 
Bearing  my  words  and  doings  to  the  lords 
To  gloss  upon,  and  censuring,  frown  or  smile  ? 
This  gaol  I  count  the  house  of  liberty 
To  thine,  whose  doors  my  feet  shall  never  enter. 
Dal.  Let  me  approach  at  least  and  touch  thy 
hand. 

Sams.  Not  for  thy  life,  lest  fierce  remembrance 
wake 

My  sudden  rage  to  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 

At  distance  I  forgive  thee ;  go  with  that, 

Bewail  thy  falsehood,  and  the  pious  works  855 
It  hath  brought  forth  to  make  thee  memorable 
Among  illustrious  women,  faithful  wives ! 

Cherish  thy  hasten’d  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason  !  so  farewell. 

Dal.  I  see  thou  art  implacable,  more  deaf  900 
To  prayers  than  winds  and  seas ;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconcil’d  at  length,  and  sea  to  shore : 

Thy  anger  unappeasable  still  rages, 

Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calm’d. 

Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing  acs 
For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate  ? 
Bid  go  with  evil  omen  and  the  brand 
Of  infamy  upon  my  name  denounc’d  ? 

To  mix  with  thy  concernments  I  desist 
Henceforth,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own.  wo 
Fame  if  not  double-fac’d,  is  double-mouth’d. 
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And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds ; 
On  both  bis  wings,  one  black,  the  other  white, 
Bears  greatest  names  in  his  wild  aery  flight. 

My  name  perhaps  among  the  circumcis’d, 

In  Dan,  in  Judah,  and  the  bordering  tribes, 

To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam’d, 

With  malediction  mention’d,  and  the  blot 
Of  falsehood  most  unconjugal  traduc’d. 

But  in  my  country  where  I  most  desire, 

In  Ecron,  Gaza,  Asdod,  and  in  Gath, 

I  shall  be  nam’d  among  the  famousest 
Of  women,  sung  at  solemn  festivals, 

Living  and  dead  recorded,  who  to  save 
Her  country  from  a  fierce  destroyer,  chose 
Above  the  faith  of  wedlock-bands ;  my  tomb 
With  odours  visited  and  annual  flowers ; 

Not  less  renown’ d  than  in  Mount  Ephraim 
Jael,  who  with  inhospitable  guile 
Smote  Sisera  sleeping  through  the  temples  nail’d, 
Nor  shall  I  count  it  heinous  to  enjoy 
The  public  marks  of  honour  and  reward 
Conferr’d  upon  me,  for  the  piety 
Which  to  my  country  I  was  judg’d  to  have  shown. 
At  this  who  ever  envies  or  repines,  oos 

I  leave  him  to  his  lot,  and  like  my  own.  [sting 
Chor.  She’s  gone,  a  manifest  serpent  by  her 
Discover’d  in  the  end,  till  now  conceal’d.  [me, 
Sams.  So  let  her  go  :  God  sent  her  to  debase 

972  contrary ]  Habington’s  Gastara,  1635,  p.  116. 

*  By  virtue  of  a  clean  contrary  gale.’  Todd. 
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And  aggravate  my  folly,  who  committed  jooo 

To  such  a  viper  his  most  sacred  trust 
Of  secrecy,  my  safety,  and  my  life. 

Chor.  Yet  beauty,  tho’  injurious,  hath  strange 
power, 

After  offence  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  possess’d,  nor  can  be  easily  100; 

Repuls’d,  without  much  inward  passion  felt 
And  secret  sting  of  amorous  remorse.  [end  ; 

Sams.  Love-quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord 
Not  wedlock-treachery  endang’ring  life. 

Chor.  It  is  not  virtue,  wisdom,  valour,  wit, 
Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit, 
That  woman’s  love  can  win  or  long  inherit ; 

But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say, 

Harder  to  hit, 

"Which  way  soever  men  refer  it,  1015 

Much  like  thy  riddle,  Samson,  in  one  day 
Or  seven,  though  one  should  musing  sit. 

If  any  of  these  or  all,  the  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  preferr’d 

Thy  paranymph,  worthless  to  thee  compar’d,  1030 
Successor  in  thy  bed, 

Nor  both  so  loosely  disallied 

Their  nuptials,  nor  this  last  so  treacherously 

Had  shorn  the  fatal  harvest  of  thy  head. 

Is  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament  1025 

Was  lavish’d  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 

1008  Love]  Terence,  And.  iii.  3.  23. 

‘Amantium  irse,  amoris  integratio  est.’  Newton 
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Were  left  for  haste  unfinish’d,  judgment  scant, 
Capacity  not  rais’d  to  apprehend 
Or  value  what  is  best 

In  choice,  but  oftest  to  affect  the  wrong  ?  ioso 
Or  was  too  much  of  self-love  mix’d, 

Of  constancy  no  root  infix’d, 

That  either  they  love  nothing,  or  not  long  ? 

Whate’er  it  be,  to  wisest  men  and  best 
Seeming  at  first  all  heavenly  under  virgin  veil,  1033 
Soft,  modest,  meek,  demure, 

Once  join’d,  the  contrary  she  proves,  a  thorn 
Intestine,  far  within  defensive  arms 
A  cleaving  mischief,  in  his  way  to  virtue 
Adverse  and  turbulent,  or  by  her  charms  iom 
Draws  him  awry  enslav’d 
With  dotage,  and  his  sense  deprav’d 
To  folly  and  shameful  deeds  which  ruin  ends. 
What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Imbark’d  with  such  a  steers-mate  at  the  helm  ? 

Favour’d  of  lieaTT’n  who  finds 
One  virtuous,  rarely  found, 

That  in  domestic  good  combines  : 

Happy  that  house  !  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth  ; 
But  virtue,  which  breaks  through  all  opposition, 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 

Most  shines  and  most  is  acceptable  above. 

Therefore  God’s  universal  law 
Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female  in  due  awe, 

Nor  from  that  right  to  part  an  hour, 
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Smile  she  or  lour  : 

So  shall  he  least  confusion  draw 
On  his  whole  life,  not  sway’d 
By  female  usurpation,  or  dismay’d.  iogc 

But  had  we  best  retire  ?  I  see  a  storm,  [rain. 
Sams.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and 
Ciior.  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 
Sams.  Be  less  abstruse,  my  riddling  days  are 
past.  [fear 

Chor.  Look  now  for  no  inchanting  voice,  nor 
The  bait  of  honied  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue  106G 
Draws  hitherward,  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 

The  giant  Harapha  of  Gath,  his  look 
Haughty  as  is  his  pile  high-built  and  proud. 
Comes  he  in  peace  ?  what  wind  hath  blown  him 
I  less  conjecture  than  when  first  I  saw  [hither 
The  sumptuous  Dalila  floating  this  way :  1072 

His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 

Sams.  Or  peace  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes. 
Chor.  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know,  he  now 
arrives.  [chance, 

Har.  I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy 
A s  these  perhaps,  yet  wish  it  had  not  been, 

loss  Look ]  Euripid.  Med.  773. 

- de'xov  tie  gg  npbg  rjbovrjv  Tioyovg.  Todd. 

loco  honied J  Withers’  Fidelia,  1622. 

1  llis  honied  words ,  his  bitter  lamentations.’  Todd. 

1076  fraught]  Tit.  Andronic.  iv.  2. 

‘As  the  bark  that  hath  discharg’d  her  fraught -’ 

And  Othello,  act  iii.  sc.  3.  *  S\cell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught 

Todd 
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Though  for  no  friendly  intent.  [  am  of  Gath, 
Men  call  me  Harapha,  of  stock  renown’d 
As  Og,  or  Anak,  and  the  Emims  old  1380 

That  Kiriathaim  held  ;  thou  know’st  me  now 
If  thou  at  all  art  known.  Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might  and  feats  perform’d, 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas’d, 

That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters,  where  we  might  have  tried 
Each  other’s  force  in  camp  or  listed  field : 

And  now  am  come  to  see  of  whom  such  noise 
Hath  walk’d  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 

If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report.  1090 

Sams.  The  way  to  know  were  not  to  see  but 
taste. 

Har.  Dost  thou  already  single  me  ?  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tam’d  thee.  0  that  for¬ 
tune 

Had  brought  me  to  the  field  where  thou  art  fam’d 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders  with  an  ass’s  jaw ! 
I  should  have  forc’d  thee  soon  with  other  arms, 
Or  left  thy  carcass  where  the  ass  lay  thrown ; 

So  had  the  glory  of  prowess  been  recover’d 
To  Palestine,  won  by  a  Philistine  icss 

From  the  unforeskinn’d  race,  of  whom  thou  bear’st 
The  highest  name  for  valiant  acts  :  that  honour 
Certain  to  have  won  by  mortal  duel  from  thee, 

I  lose,  prevented  by  thy  eyes  put  out. 

Sams.  Boast  not  of  what  thou  would’st  havn 
done,  but  do 
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What  then  thou  would’st;  thou  see’st  it  in  thy 
hand.  nos 

Har.  To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  disdain, 
And  thou  hast  need  much  washing  to  be  touch’d. 

Sams.  Such  usage  as  your  honourable  lords 
Afford  me  assassinated  and  betray’d, 

Who  durst  not  with  their  whole  united  powers  ma 
In  fight  withstand  me  single  and  unarm’d, 

Nor  in  the  house  with  chamber  ambushes 
Close-banded  durst  attack  me,  no  not  sleeping, 
Till  they  had  hir’d  a  woman  with  their  gold, 
Breaking  her  marriage  faith  to  circumvent  me.  ms 
Therefore  without  feign’d  shifts  let  be  assign’d 
Some  narrow  place  inclos’d,  where  sight  may  give 
thee, 

Or  rather  flight,  no  great  advantage  on  me; 

Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet 
And  brigandine  of  brass,  thy  broad  habergeon,  1120 
Vant-brass  and  greves,  and  gauntlet,  add  thy 
spear, 

A  weaver’s  beam,  and  seven-times-folded  shield, 

I  only  with  an  oaken  staff  will  meet  thee, 

And  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter’d  iron, 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head, 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee, 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast  ii« 
Again  in  safety  what  thou  wouldst  have  done 

1121  ccint-brass J  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  B.  xx.  st.  139. 

‘His  shield  was  pierc’d,  his  vant-brace  cleft  and  split.’ 

Newton. 
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To  Samson,  but  shall  never  see  Gath  more. 

Har.  Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious 
arms, 

Which  greatest  heroes  have  in  battle  worn, 

Their  ornament  and  safety,  had  not  spells 
And  black  enchantment,  some  magician’s  art, 
Arm’d  thee,  or  charm’d  thee  strong,  which  thou 
from  heaven 

Feign’dst  at  thy  birth  was  giv’n  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Where  strength  can  least  abide,  tho’  all  thy  hairs 
Were  bristles  rang’d  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chaf’d  wild  boars  or  ruffled  porcupines. 

Sams.  I  know  no  spells,  use  no  forbidden  arts; 
My  trust  is  in  the  living  God,  who  gave  me  mo 
At  my  nativity  this  strength,  diffus’d 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones, 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv’d  these  locks  unshorn, 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow. 

For  proof  hereof,  if  Dagon  be  thy  god,  ms 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  his  aid 
With  solemnest  devotion,  spread  before  him 
How  highly  it  concerns  his  glory  now 
To  frustrate  and  dissolve  these  magic  spells, 
Which  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel’s  God  nsu 
Avoav,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 

Off’ring  to  combat  thee  his  champion  bold, 

With  th’  utmost  of  his  godhead  seconded : 

Then  thou  shalt  see,  or  rather  to  thy  sorrow  1154 
Soon  feel,  whose  God  is  strongest,  thine  or  mine. 
Har.  Presume  not  on  tliy  God,  wliate’eJ*  he  be 
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Thee  he  regards  not,  owns  not,  hath  cut  off 
Quite  from  his  people,  and  deliver’d  up 
Into  thy  enemies’  hand,  permitted  them 
To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fetter’d  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses,  thy  comrades, 

As  good  for  nothing  else ;  no  better  service 
With  those  thy  boist’rous  locks,  no  worthy  match 
For  valour  to  assail,  nor  by  the  sword  nos 

Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 

But  by  the  barber’s  razor  best  subdued. 

Sams.  All  these  indignities,  for  such  they  are 
From  thine,  these  evils  I  deserve  and  more, 
Acknowledge  them  from  God  inflicted  on  me  u7o 
Justly,  yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant ; 

In  confidence  whereof  I  once  again 

Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight,  nrs 

By  combat  to  decide  whose  God  is  God, 

Thine,  or  whom  I  with  Israel’s  sons  adore. 

Hah.  Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  in 
trusting 

He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 

A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber !  use 

Sams.  Tongue-doughty  giant,  how  dost  thou 
prove  me  these  ? 

Har.  Is  not  thy  nation  subject  to  our  lords  ? 

102  comrades ]  Hen.  IV.  part  1.  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

‘And  his  comrades  that  daft  the  world  aside.’  Newton. 
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Their  magistrates  confess’d  it,  when  they  took  thee 
As  a  league-breaker,  and  deliver’d  bound 
Into  our  hands  ;  for  hadst  thou  not  committed  nss 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 

Then  like  a  robber  stripp’dst  them  of  their  robes  ? 
The  Philistines,  when  thou  hadst  broke  the  league, 
Went  up  with  armed  powers  thee  only  seeking. 

To  others  did  no  violence  nor  spoil.  u«i 

Sams.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines 
I  chose  a  wife,  which  argued  me  no  foe ; 

And  in  your  city  held  my  nuptial  feast : 

But  your  ill  meaning  politician  lords,  iim 

Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies, 

Who  threat’ning  cruel  death  constrain’d  the  bride 
To  wring  from  me  and  tell  to  them  my  secret, 
That  solv’d  the  riddle  which  I  had  propos’d.  1200 
When  I  perceiv’d  all  set  on  enmity, 

As  on  my  enemies,  wherever  chanc’d, 

I  us’d  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil 
To  pay  my  underminers  in  their  coin. 

My  nation  was  subjected  to  your  lords.  1205 

It  was  the  force  of  conquest ;  force  with  force 
Is  well  ejected  when  the  conquer’d  can. 

But  I  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presum’d 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts.  ]21° 

I  was  no  private,  but  a  person  rais’d 
With  strength  sufficient  and  command  from  heaven 
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To  free  my  country ;  if  their  servile  minds 
Me,  their  deliverer  sent,  would  not  receive, 

But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  nought,  121-5 
Th’  unworthierthey ;  whence  to  this  day  they  serve. 
I  was  to  do  my  part  from  heav’n  assign’d, 

And  had  perform’d  it,  if  my  known  offence 
Had  not  disabled  me,  not  all  your  force : 

These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant,  12** 
Though  by  his  blindness  maim’d  for  high  attempts, 
Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight, 

As  a  petty  enterprize  of  small  enforce,  [inroll’d, 
Har.  With  thee  !  a  man  condemn’d,  a  slave 
Due  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment?  1225 

To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deign. 
Sams.  Cam’st  thou  for  this,  vain  boaster,  to 
survey  me, 

To  descant  on  my  strength,  and  give  thy  verdict  ? 
Come  nearer,  part  not  hence  so  slight  inform’d ; 
But  take  good  heed  my  hand  survey  not  thee.  1230 
Har.  0  Baal-zebub!  can  my  ears  unus’d 
Hear  these  dishonours,  and  not  render  death  ? 
Sams.  No  man  withholds  thee,  nothing  from 
thy  hand 

Fear  I  incurable ;  bring  up  thy  van, 

My  heels  are  fetter’d,  but  my  fist  is  free.  1235 
Har.  This  insolence  other  kind  of  answer  fits. 
Sams.  Go,  baffled  coward !  lest  I  run  upon  thee, 
Though  in  these  chains,  bulk  without  spirit  vast, 
And  with  one  buffet  lay  thy  structure  low, 

Or  swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down 
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To  tli  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shatter’d  sides. 

Har.  By  Astaroth  ere  long  thou  shalt  lament 
These  braveries  in  irons  loaden  on  thee,  [fallen 

Chor.  His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest- 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides,  I2« 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chafe. 

Sams.  I  dread  him  not,  nor  all  his  giant  brood, 
Though  fame  divulge  him  father  of  five  sons, 

All  of  gigantic  size,  Goliah  chief. 

Chor.  He  will  directly  to  the  lords,  I  fear,  1250 
And  with  malicious  counsel  stir  them  up 
Some  way  or  other  yet  further  to  afflict  thee. 

Sams.  Pie  must  allege  some  cause,  and  offer’d 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise  [fight 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  or  not ;  1255 

And  that  he  durst  not  plain  enough  appear’d. 
Much  more  affliction  than  already  felt 
They  cannot  well  impose,  nor  I  sustain  ; 

If  they  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 

The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners.  1201 
But  come  what  will,  my  deadliest  foe  will  prove 
My  speediest  friend,  by  death  to  rid  me  hence ; 
The  worst  that  he  can  give,  to  me  the  best. 

Yet  so  it  may  fall  out,  because  their  end  120s 
Is  hate,  not  help  to  me,  it  may  with  mine 
Draw  their  own  ruin  who  attempt  the  deed. 

Chor.  Oh,  how  comely  it  is,  and  how  reviving 
To  the  spirits  of  just  men  long  oppress’d, 

When  God  into  the  hands  of  their  deliverer  1370 
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Puts  invincible  might 

To  quell  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  th’  oppressor, 
The  brute  and  boist’rous  force  of  violent  men, 
Hardy  and  industrious  to  support 
Tyrannic  power,  but  raging  to  pursue  1275 

The  righteous,  and  all  such  as  honour  truth ! 

He  all  their  ammunition 
And  feats  of  war  defeats, 

With  plain  heroic  magnitude  of  mind 

And  celestial  vigour  arm’d,  isso 

Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns. 

Renders  them  useless,  while 
With  winged  expedition, 

Swift  as  the  light’ning  glance,  he  executes 
His  errand  on  the  wicked,  who  surpris’d  rase 
Lose  their  defence,  distracted  and  amaz’d. 

But  patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude, 

Making  them  each  his  own  deliverer, 

And  victor  over  all  wso 

That  tyranny  of  fortune  can  inflict : 

Either  of  these  is  in  thy  lot, 

Samson,  with  might  endued 
Above  the  sons  of  men  ;  but  sight  bereav’d 
May  chance  to  number  thee  with  those  ]20'; 

Whom  patience  finally  must  crown. 

This  idol’s  day  hath  been  to  thee  no  day  of  rest 
Labouring  thy  mind 

1284  Swift]  Shakesp.  Rich.  IT.  act.  i.  sc.  3. 

‘  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution.’  Txld. 
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More  than  the  working  day  thy  hands. 

And  yet  perhaps  more  trouble  is  behind, 

For  I  descry  this  way 
Some  other  tending,  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  or  quaint  staff  he  bears, 

Comes  on  amain,  speed  in  his  look. 

By  his  habit  I  discern  him  now 
A  public  officer,  and  now  at  hand. 

Ilis  message  will  be  short  and  voluble. 

Off.  Hebrews,  the  pris’ner  Samson  here  I  seek. 
Chou.  His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits. 
Off.  Samson,  to  thee  our  lords  thus  bid  me  say ; 
This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast, 

With  sacrifices,  triumph,  pomp,  and  games ; 

Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  rate, 
And  now  some  public  proof  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast  and  great  assembly ; 
Rise  therefore  with  all  speed  and  come  along,  me 
Where  I  will  see  thee  hearten’d  and  fresh  clad 
T*  appear  as  fits  before  th’  illustrious  lords. 

Sams.  Thouknow’st  I  am  an  Hebrew,  therefore 
Our  law  forbids  at  their  religious  rites  [tell  them, 
My  presence ;  for  that  cause  I  cannot  come.  1321 
Off.  This  answer,  be  assur’d,  will  not  content 
them.  [sort 

Sams.  Have  they  not  sword-players,  and  ev’ry 
Of  gymnic  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners,  132;, 
Jugglers,  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers,  mimics. 
But  they  must  pick  me  out,  with  shackles  tir’d. 
And  over-labour’d  at  their  public  mill, 
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To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity  ? 

Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels 
On  my  refusal  to  distress  me  more,  isso 

Or  make  a  game  of  my  calamities  ? 

Return  the  way  thou  cam’st,  I  will  not  come, 

Off.  Regard  thyself,  this  will  offend  them 

highly.  [peace. 

Sams.  Myself?  my  conscience  and  internal 
Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debas’d  1335 
With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  such  absurd  commands  ? 
Although  their  drudge,  to  be  their  fool  or  jester, 
And  in  my  midst  of  sorrow  and  heart-grief  1339 

To  show  them  feats,  and  play  before  their  God, 
The  worst  of  all  indignities,  yet  on  me 
Join’d  with  extreme  contempt?  I  will  not  come. 

Off.  My  message  was  impos’d  on  me  with  speed, 
Brooks  no  delay.  Is  this  thy  resolution  ?  1344 

Sams.  So  take  it  with  what  speed  thy  message 
needs.  [duce. 

Off.  I  am  sorry  what  this  stoutness  will  pro- 
Sams.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  have  cause  to  sorrow 
indeed.  [strain’d 

Chor.  Consider,  Samson,  matters  now  are 
Up  to  the  height,  whether  to  hold  or  break.  134s 
He’s  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  report 

1360  report]  This  is  an  inversion,  as  in  the  Classical  writers 
‘  how  he  may  add  fuel,  by  reporting  thy  words.’ 

Virg.  Jin.  iv.  477. 

‘  Consilium  vultu  tegit  ac  spem  fronte  serenat.’ 
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Thy  words  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  ? 

Expect  another  message  more  imperious, 

More  lordly  thund’ring  than  thou  well  wilt  bear, 
Sams.  Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair,  1?£0 
After  my  great  transgression? so  requite 
Favour  renew’d,  and  add  a  greater  sin 
By  prostituting  holy  things  to  idols, 

A  Nazarite,in  place  abominable,  1355 

Vaunting  my  strength  in  honor  to  their  Dagon  ? 
Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 

What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane  ? 
Chor.  Yet  with  this  strength  thou  serv’st  the 
Philistines, 

Idolatrous,  uncircumcis’d,  unclean. 

Sams.  Not  in  their  idol-worship,  but  by  labour 
Honest  and  lawful  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power. 
Chor.  Where  the  heart  joins  not,  outward  acts 
defile  not.  [tence  holds. 

Sams.  Where  outward  force  constrains,  the  sen- 
But  who  constrains  me  to  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
Not  dragging?  the  Philistian  lords  command. 
Commands  are  no  constraints.  If  I  obey  them, 

I  do  it  freely,  vent’ring  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man,  and  man  prefer, 

Set  God  behind:  which  in  his  jealousy  its 

Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness. 

Yet  that  he  may  dispense  with  me  or  thee 
Present  in  temples  at  idolatrous  rites 
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For  some  important  cause,  thou  need’s t  not  doubt. 
Chor.  How  thou  wilt  here  come  off  surmounts 
my  reach.  13* 

Sams.  Be  of  good  courage,  I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me,  which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 

I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along, 

Nothing  to  do,  be  sure,  that  may  dishonour  13&5 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazarite. 

If  there  be  aught  of  presage  in  the  mind, 

This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life 
By  some  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  last. 

Chor.  In  time  thou  hast  resolved,  the  man 
returns.  1390 

Off.  Samson,  this  second  message  from  our  lords 
To  thee  I  am  bid  say.  Art  thou  our  slave, 

Our  captive,  at  the  public  mill  our  drudge, 

And  dar’st  thou  at  our  sending  and  command 
Dispute  thy  coming  ?  come  without  delay ;  1395 

Or  we  shall  find  such  engines  to  assail 
And  hamper  thee,  as  thou  shalt  come  of  force, 
Though  thou  wert  firmlier  fasten’d  than  a  rock. 

Sams.  I  could  be  well  content  to  try  their  art, 
Which  to  no  few  of  them  would  prove  pernicious. 
Yet  knowing  their  advantages  too  many,  hoi 
Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go. 

Masters’  commands  come  with  a  power  resistless 

1S87  presage ]  Euripid.  Androm.  1073. 

npofiavTig  $v/idg  ug  ti  npocdoKci.  Todd. 
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To  such  as  owe  them  absolute  subjection ;  mo,-. 

And  for  a  life  who  will  not  change  his  purpose  ? 
So  mutable  are  all  the  ways  of  men. 

Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law.  nos 

Off.  I  praise  thy  resolution  :  doff  these  links  ; 
By  this  compliance  thou  wilt  win  the  lords 
To  favour,  and,  perhaps,  to  set  thee  free. 

Sams.  Brethren,  farewell ;  your  company  along 
I  will  not  wish,  lest  it  perhaps  offend  them 
To  see  me  girt  with  friends ;  and  how  the  sight 
Of  me  as  of  a  common  enemy,  me 

So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them 
I  know  not.  Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine 
And  the  well  feasted  priest  then  soonest  fir’d 
With  zeal,  if  aught  religion  seem  concern’d ;  mo 
No  less  the  people  on  their  holy-days 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable : 

Happen  what  may,  of  me  expect  to  hear 
Nothing  dishonourable,  impure,  unworthy 
Our  God,  our  law,  my  nation,  or  myself,  ms 
The  last  of  me  or  no  I  cannot  warrant. 

Chou.  Go,  and  the  Holy  One 
Of  Israel  be  thy  guide 

To  what  may  serve  his  glory  best,  and  spread  his 
name 

Great  among  the  heathen  round  ;  1430 

Send  tliee  the  angel  of  thy  birth,  to  stand 
Fast  by  thy  side,  who  from  thy  father’s  field 
Rode  up  in  flames  after  his  message  told 
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Of  thy  conception,  and  be  now  a  shield 
Of  fire  ;  that  spirit  that  first  rush’d  on  thee  1435 
In  the  camp  of  Dan 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  nowT  at  need. 

For  never  was  from  heaven  imparted 
Measure  of  strength  so  great  to  mortal  seed 
As  in  thy  wondrous  actions  hath  been  seen.  two 
But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoah  in  such  haste 
With  youthful  steps  ?  much  livelier  than  ere  while 
He  seems  ;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son, 

Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  news  ? 

Man.  Peace  with  you,  brethren !  my  induce¬ 
ment  hither  1445 

Was  not  at  present  here  to  find  my  son, 

By  order  of  the  lords  new  parted  hence, 

To  come  and  play  before  them  at  their  feast. 

I  heard  all  as  I  came,  the  city  rings, 

And  numbers  thither  flock  ;  I  had  no  will,  nac 
Lest  I  should  see  him  forc’d  to  things  unseemly. 
But  that  which  mov’d  my  coming  now  was  chiefly 
To  give  ye  part  with  me  what  hope  I  have 
With  good  success  to  work  his  liberty. 

Chor.  That  hope  would  much  rejoice  us  to 
partake  naa 

With  thee  ;  say,  reverend  Sire,  we  thirst  to  hear. 

Man.  I  have  attempted  one  by  one  the  lords 
Either  at  home  or  through  the  high  street  passing. 
With  supplication  prone  and  father’s  tears, 

To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son  their  pris’ner. 

1434  shield]  See  T.  Warton’s  Note  on  Comus,  ver.  658- 
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Some  much  averse  I  found  and  wondrous  harsh, 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite ; 
That  part  most  reverenc’d  Dagon  and  his  priests ; 
Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward,  for  which  both  God  and  State  nog 
They  easily  would  set  to  sale  :  a  third 
More  generous  far  and  civil,  who  confess’d 
They  had  enough  reveng’d,  having  reduc’d 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears, 

The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit,  mr 

If  some  convenient  ransom  were  propos’d. 

What  noise  or  shout  was  that  ?  it  tore  the  sky. 

Chor.  Doubtless  the  people  shouting  to  behold 
Their  once  great  dread,  captive  and  blind  before 
them, 

Or  at  some  proof  of  strength  before  them  shown. 

Man.  His  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid 
And  number’d  down  :  much  rather  I  shall  choose 
To  live  the  poorest  in  my  tribe,  than  richest, 

And  he  in  that  calamitous  prison  left.  use 

No,  I  am  fix’d  not  to  part  hence  without  him. 

For  his  redemption  all  my  patrimony, 

If  need  be,  I  am  ready  to  forego 

And  quit :  not  wanting  him,  I  shall  want  nothing. 

Chor.  F athers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  their  sons. 
Thou  for  thy  son  art  bent  to  lay  out  all : 

Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age, 

Thou  in  old  age  car’st  how  to  nurse  thy  son, 
Made  older  than  thy  age  through  eyesight  lost. 
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Man.  It  shall  be  my  delight  to  tend  his  eyes, 
And  view  him  sitting  in  the  house,  ennobled, 
With  all  those  high  exploits  by  him  achiev’d, 

And  on  his  shoulders  waving  down  those  locks, 
That  of  a  nation  arm’d  the  strength  contain’d  : 
And  I  persuade  me,  God  hath  not  permitted  1445 
His  strength  again  to  grow  up  with  his  hair, 
Garrison’d  round  about  him  like  a  camp 
Of  faithful  soldiery,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  him  further  yet  in  some  great  service  ; 
Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift  1500 

Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him. 

And  since  his  strength  with  eyesight  was  not  lost, 
God  will  restore  him  eyesight  to  his  strength. 

Chor.  Thy  hopes  are  not  ill  founded  nor  seem 
Of  his  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon  [vain 

Conceiv’d,  agreeable  to  a  father’s  love,  1500 

In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate. 

Man.  I  know  your  friendly  minds,  and — O 
what  noise  ! 

Mercy  of  heav’n,  what  hideous  noise  was  that ! 
Horribly  loud,  unlike  the  former  shout.  joic 

Chor.  Noise  call  you  it  or  universal  groan, 

As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perish’d ! 

1494  contain'd]  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  10. 

‘  Crinis  inhserebat,mrt(/m'  Jiducia  regni.'  Todd. 

1008  0  wkat  noise J  Christ.  Patiens,  p.  1G.  ed.  Ronx 

’  A,  u,  tto?a>ot6vljv  uiov  iaxav  youv, 
buvr/v  ckXvov^  IkAvov  (dotti;  cstovuv,  &c. 
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Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds  are  in  that  noise, 
Ruin,  destruction  at  the  utmost  point.  [noise : 

Man.  Of  ruin  indeed  methought  I  heard  the 
Oh !  it  continues,  they  have  slain  my  son. 

Ciior.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them  ;  that 
outcry 

From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

Man.  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be  ; 
What  shall  we  do,  stay  here,  or  run  and  see  ?  1520 
Chor.  Best  keep  together  here,  lest  running 
We  unawares  run  into  danger’s  mouth.  [thither 
This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall’n ; 

From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  heard  ? 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here ; 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 
What  if  his  eyesight,  for  to  Israel’s  God 
Nothing  is  hard,  by  miracle  restor’d, 

He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 

And  over  heaps  of  slaughter’d  walk  his  way  ?  153a 
Man.  That  were  a  joy  presumptuous  to  be 
thought.  [credible 

Chor.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  in- 
For  his  people  of  old  ;  what  hinders  now  ? 

Man.  He  can,-I  know,  but  doubt  to  think  he 
will ; 

Yet  hope  would  fain  subscribe,  and  tempts  ^belief. 
A  little  stay  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 

Chor.  Of  good  or  bad  so  great,  of  bad  the  sooner ; 
For  evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits. 
And  to  our  wish  I  see  one  hither  speeding, 
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An  Hebrew,  as  I  guess,  and  of  our  tribe.  i5« 
M  ess.  O  whither  shall  I  run,  or  which  way  fly 
The  sight  of  this  so  horrid  spectacle, 

Which  erst  my  eyes  beheld,  and  yet  behold  ? 

For  dire  imagination  still  pursues  me. 

But  providence  or  instinct  of  nature  seems,  -«5 
Or  reason  though  disturb’d,  and  scarce  consulted, 
To  have  guided  me  aright,  I  know  not  how, 

To  thee  first,  reverend  Manoah,  and  to  these 
My  countrymen,  whom  here  I  knew  remaining, 
As  at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  horror,  1550 
So  in  the  sad  event  too  much  concern’d.  [thee 
Man.  The  accident  was  loud,  and  here  before 
With  rueful  cry,  yet  what  it  was  we  hear  not ; 

No  preface  needs,  thou  seest  we  long  to  know. 

Mess.  It  would  burst  forth,  but  I  recover  breath 
And  sense  distract,  to  know  well  what  I  utter. 
Man.  Tell  us  the  sum,  the  circumstance  defer. 
Mess.  Gaza  yet  stands,  but  all  her  sons  are 
All  in  a  moment  overwhelm’d  and  fall’n.  [fall’n, 
Man.  Sad ;  but  thou  know’st  to  Israelites  not 
The  desolation  of  a  hostile  city.  [saddest 

Mess.  Feed  on  that  first,  there  may  in  grief  be 
Man.  Relate  by  whom.  [surfeit. 

Mess.  By  Samson. 

1554  needs ]  ‘  Needs’  is  a  neuter  verb.  See  P.  L.  x.  80.  and 
note.  Newton. 

1562  Feed\  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

‘ /  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 

And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit.'  Todd. 

VOL.  hi.  5 
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Man.  That  still  lessens 
The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy. 

Mess.  Ah !  Manoah,  I  refrain  too  suddenly 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon  ; 

Lest  evil  tidings  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  too  deep. 
Man.  Suspense  in  news  is  torture,  speak  them 
out  [dead. 

Mess.  Take  then  the  worst  in  brief,  Samson  is 
Man.  The  worst  indeed.  O !  all  my  hopes 
defeated 

To  free  him  hence !  but  death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  his  ransom  now  and  full  discharge. 
What  windy  joy  this  day  had  I  conceiv’d 
Hopeful  of  his  delivery,  which  now  proves  1575 
Abortive  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter’s  frost! 

Yet  ere  I  give  the  reins  to  grief,  say  first, 

How  died  he  ;  death  to  life  is  crown  or  shame. 
All  by  him  fell  thou  say’st,  by  whom  fell  he  ?  isjo 
What  glorious  hand  gave  Samson  his  death’s 
wound  ? 

Mess.  Unwounded  of  his  enemies  he  fell. 
Man.  Wearied  with  slaughter  then,  or  how? 
Mess.  By  his  own  hands.  [explain. 

Man.  Self-violence  ?  what  cause 
Brought  him  so  soon  at  variance  with  himself 

1681  death's  wound J  jEn.  xii.  322. 

‘  Pressa  est  insignis  gloria  facti, 

Nec  sese  iEneie  jactavit  vulnere  quisquam.’ 
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Among  his  foes  ? 

Mess.  Inevitable  cause 
At  once  both  to  destroy  and  be  destroy’d ; 

The  edifice,  where  all  were  met  to  see  him, 

Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  pull’d. 

Man.  O  lastly  over-strong  against  thyself ! 

A  dreadful  way  thou  took’st  to  thy  revenge. 

More  than  enough  we  know  ;  but,  while  things  jet 
Are  in  confusion,  give  us,  if  thou  can’st, 
Ejre-witness  of  what  first  or  last  was  done, 
Relation  more  particular  and  distinct.  isas 

Mess.  Occasions  drew  me  early  to  this  city, 
And  as  the  gates  I  enter’d  with  sun-rise, 

The  morning  trumpets  festival  proclaim’d 
Through  each  high-street.  Little  I  had  dispatch’d 
When  all  abroad  was  rumour’d,  that  this  day  isoo 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth  to  show  the  people 
Proof  of  his  mighty  strength  in  feats  and  games ; 
I  sorrow’d  at  his  captive  state,  but  minded 
Not  to  be  absent  at  that  spectacle. 

The  building  was  a  spacious  theatre,  1605 

Half-round,  on  two  main  pillars  vaulted  high, 
With  seats,  where  all  the  lords  and  each  degree 
Of  sort  might  sit  in  order  to  behold  ; 

The  other  side  was  open,  where  the  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand  ; 

I  among  these  aloof  obscurely  stood.  »en 

The  feast  and  noon  grew  high,  and  sacrifice 
Had  fill’d  their  hearts  with  mirth,  high  cheer,  and 
wine, 
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When  to  their  sports  they  turn’d.  Immediately 
Was  Samson  as  a  public  servant  brought,  lGls 
In  their  state  livery  clad  ;  before  him  pipes 
And  timbrels,  on  each  side  went  armed  guards, 
Both  horse  and  foot,  before  him  and  behind 
Archers,  and  slingers,  catapliracts,  and  spears. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout  10a.’ 

Rifted  the  air,  clamouring  their  God  with  praise, 
Who  had  made  their  dreadful  enemy  their  thralb 
He  patient,  but  undaunted,  where  they  led  him, 
Came  to  the  place,  and  what  was  set  before  him, 
Which  without  help  of  eye  might  be  assay’d,  isua 
To  heave,  pull,  draw,  or  break,  he  still  perform’d 
All  with  incredible  stupendous  force, 

None  daring  to  appear  antagonist. 

At  length  for  intermission  sake  they  led  him 
Between  the  pillars  ;  he  his  guide  requested,  i63o 
For  so  from  such  as  nearer  stood  we  heard, 

As  over-tir’d  to  let  him  lean  awhile 

With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 

That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support. 

He  unsuspicious  led  him  ;  which  when  Samson 
Felt  in  his  arms,  with  head  awhile  inclin’d, 

And  eyes  fast  fixt  he  stood,  as  one  who  pray’d, 
Or  some  great  matter  in  his  mind  revolv’d  : 

A.t  last  with  head  erect  thus  cried  aloud, 

•  Hitherto,  lords,  what  your  commands  impos’d 
T  have  perform’d,  as  reason  was,  obeying,  im» 
Not  without  wonder  or  delight  beheld  : 

Now  of  my  own  accord  such  other  trial 
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r  mean  to  show  you  of  my  strength,  yet  greater, 
As  with  amaze  shall  strike  all  who  behold.  1645 
This  utter’d,  straining  all  his  nerves  he  bow’d ; 
As  with  the  force  of  winds  and  waters  pent, 
When  mountains  tremble,  those  two  massy  pillars 
With  horrible  convulsion  to  and  fro 
He  tugg’d,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath, 

Lords,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  or  priests, 
Their  choice  nobility  and  flower,  not  only 
Of  this,  but  each  Philistian  city  round,  1655 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast. 
Samson,  with  these  immixt,  inevitably 
Pull’d  down  the  same  destruction  on  himself ; 
The  vulgar  only  scap’d  who  stood  without.  1659 
Chor.  O  dearly  bought  revenge,  yet  glorious ! 
Living  or  dying  thou  hast  fulfill’d 
The  work  for  which  thou  wast  foretold 
To  Israel,  and  now  best  victorious 
Among  thy  slain,  self  kill’d 
Not  willingly,  but  tangled  in  the  fold  lees 

Of  dire  necessity,  whose  law  in  death  conjoin’d 
Thee  with  thy  slaughter’d  foes  in  number  more 
Than  all  thy  life  had  slain  before,  [and  sublime, 
1.  Semichor.  While  their  hearts  were  jocund 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine,  w7o 

And  fat  regorg’d  of  bulls  and  goats, 

Chanting  their  idol,  and  preferring 
Before  our  living  Dread  who  dwells 
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In  Silo  his  bright  sanctuary : 

Among  them  he  a  spirit  of  frenzy  sent,  ura 

Who  hurt  their  minds, 

And  urged  them  on  with  mad  desire 
To  call  in  haste  for  their  destroyer ; 

They,  only  set  on  sport  and  play, 

Unweetingly  importun’d  icso 

Their  own  destruction  to  come  speedy  upon  them. 
So  fond  are  mortal  men 
Fall’ll  into  wrath  divine, 

As  their  own  ruin  on  themselves  to  invite, 
Insensate  left,  or  to  sense  reprobate,  teas 

And  with  blindness  internal  struck. 

2.  Semichor.  But  he,  though  blind  of  sight, 
Despis’d  and  thought  extinguish’d  quite, 

With  inward  eyes  illuminated, 

His  fiery  virtue  rous’d  ic* 

From  under  ashes  into  sudden  flame, 

And  as  an  ev’ning  dragon  came, 

Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts 
And  nests  in  order  rang’d 

Of  tame  villatic  fowl ;  but  as  an  eagle  i69' 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  heads. 

So  virtue  given  for  lost, 

Dep  ress’d,  and  overthrown,  as  seem’d. 

Like  that  self-begotten  bird 

1689  inward]  H.  More,  Song  of  the  Soul  1642,  c.  iii.  st.  9. 

‘  Our  inward  eyes  that  they  be  nothing  bright.’ 

1696  villatic]  Plin.  lib.  xxiii.  sect.  17.  ‘  Villaticas  alites.’ 

Richardson. 
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In  the  Arabian  woods  imbost,  i'oo 

That  no  second  knows  nor  third, 

And  lay  ere  while  a  holocaust, 

From  out  her  ashy  womb  now  teem’d, 

Revives,  reflourishes,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  unactive  deem’d ;  1700 

And  though  her  body  die,  her  fame  survi  /es 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Man.  Come,  come,  no  time  for  lamentation  now, 
Nor  much  more  cause :  Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finish’d  mp 

*  V 

A  life  heroic,  on  his  enemies 
Fully  reveng’d,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning, 
And  lamentation  to  the  sons  of  Caphtor 
Through  all  Philistian  bounds.  To  Israel 
Honour  hath  left  and  freedom,  but  let  them  ms 
Find  courage  to  lay  hold  on  this  occasion, 

To  himself  and  father’s  house  eternal  fame ; 

And,  which  is  best  and  happiest  yet,  all  this 
With  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  fear’d, 
But  favouring  and  assisting  to  the  end.  1720 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast,  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame,  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies  ito 

1700  tOTJosJ]  Sandy’s  Psalms,  p.  65.  ‘  Lord !  as  the  hart 
imbost  with  heat.’  Quarles’s  Emblems,  p.  290,  ‘  imbost  doth 
fly.’  Marino’s  Slaugh.  of  the  Innocents,  p.  61.  Whiting’s 
Albino  and  Bellama,  p  107 
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Soak’d  in  his  enemies’  blood,  and  from  the  stream, 
With  layers  pure  and  cleansing  herbs  wash  off 
The  clotted  gore.  I  with  what  speed  the  while, 
Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay, 

Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends,  1730 
To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train 
Home  to  his  father’s  house :  there  will  I  build  him 
A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm,  um 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  inroll’d 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 

Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 

And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour  and  adventures  high :  uw 

The  virgins  also  shall  on  feastful  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 

From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 

Chor.  All  is  best,  though  we  oft  doubt,  um 
What  th’  unsearchable  dispose 
Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 

And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 

But  unexpectedly  returns,  lra 


1783  Home]  See  Par.  Reg.  iv.  639. 

4  Home  to  his  mother’s  house  private  return’d.’ 

1740  high]  Hawes’s  Past,  of  Pleasure,  1554.  ch.  xxxii. 

4  Right  high  aduentures  unto  you  shall  fall.’  Todd, 
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And  to  his  faithful  champion  hath  in  place 
Bore  witness  gloriously ;  whence  Gaza  mourns 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontrollable  intent : 

His  servants  he,  wdth  new  acquist  1755 

Of  true  experience  from  this  great  event, 

With  peace  and  consolation  hath  dismiss’d, 

And  calm  of  mind,  all  passion  spent. 

1755  acquist]  Heath’s  Chron.  of  Civil  Wars,  fol.  p.  402,  *his 
unjust  acquisls .’  Todd. 

Note]  It  was  the  custom  of  the  scholars  who  lived  in  the 
age  just  previous  to  that  of  Milton,  and  who  possessed  a  com¬ 
mand  of  poetical  language,  to  form  dramas  in  Latin  verse 
from  scripture  histories.  Besides  the  two  volumes  of  the 
4  Dramata  Sacra,’  there  is  the  ‘Abramus  ’  of  Th.  Beza,  the 
‘Parabata  Vinctus’  of  Thuanus,  the  ‘  Christus  Patiens,’  the 
4  Sophom-paneas,’  and  the  ‘Adamus  Exsul,’  of  Grotius,  the 
‘Jephthas,’  and  ‘Baptistes’  of  Buchanan,  the  ‘Herodes  I11- 
fanticida’  of  Dan.  Heinsius.  These  I  have  read,  probably 
there  are  others  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted;  there  are 
also  many  Italian  Dramas  formed  on  the  sacred  history, 
and  our  old  mysteries.  The  Greek  translation  of  this  play  by 
G.  H.  Glasse,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  ‘  a  work  constructed 
with  such  precision,  and  expressed  with  such  elegance,  as 
never  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  learning.’ 
Parr's  Letters ,  i.  p.  637. 
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COMUS,  A  MASK. 

PRESENTED  AT  LUDLOW  CASTLE 
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THE  PERSONS. 


The  attendant  Spirit,  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  Thyrsis 
Comus  with  his  crew. 

The  Lady. 

First  Brother. 

Second  Brother. 

Sabrina,  the  Nymph. 


The  chief  persons  who  presented,  were 

The  Lord  Brackly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Egerton,  his  brother. 

The  Lady  Alice  Egerton. 


COMUS,  A  MASK 


THE  FIRST  SCENE  DISCOVERS  A  WILD  WOOD. 
The  Attendant  Spirit  descends  or  enters  * 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove’s  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  inspher’d 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 

Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot,  £ 
Which  men  call  Earth,  and  with  low-thoughted  care 
Confin’d,  and  pester’d  in  this  pinfold  here, 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being, 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 

After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants,  w 

*  The  Attendant  Spirit ]  The  Spirit  is  called  ‘Daemon’  in 
the  Cambridge  MS.  Warton. 

1  starry]  ‘  Who  calls  Minerva  from  the  starry  court.’ 
Sharpe’s  Noble  Stranger,  p.  48.  ‘  In  that  high  starry  court.’ 

Marino’s  SI.  of  the  Innocents,  p.  130;  and  Cupid’s  Whirligig, 
p  1.  (1611.) 

‘And  thus  with  winges,  and  bowe  came  I 
Newly  from  Jove's  high  courte  in  skie.’ 

7 pester'd J  Crowded.  Ital.  Pesta,  a  crowd,  v.  Hall’s  Sat. 

b.  iv.  s.  7.  Todd. 
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Amongst  the  enthron’d  Gods  on  sainted  seats. 

Yet  some  there  be  that  by  due  steps  aspire 
To  lay  their  just  hands  on  that  golden  key, 

That  opes  the  palace  of  eternity ; 

To  such  my  errand  is  ;  and  but  for  such,  u 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

But  to  my  task.  Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood,  and  each  ebbing  stream, 

Took  in  by  lot  ’twixt  high  and  nether  Jove 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  sea-girt  isles, 

That  like  to  rich  and  various  gems  inlay 
The  unadorned  bosom  of  the  deep  ; 

.Which  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  Gods, 

By  course  commits  to  several  government,  25 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  sapphire  crowns, 
And  wield  their  little  tridents :  but  this  Isle, 

The  greatest  and  the  best  of  all  the  main, 

He  quarters  to  his  blue-hair’d  deities ; 

And  all  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun  so 
A  noble  Peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power 
Has  in  his  charge,  with  temper’d  awe  to  guide 
An  old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms : 

Where  his  fair  offspring,  nurs’d  in  princely  lore, 
Are  coming  to  attend  their  father’s  state,  » 

And  new-intrusted  sceptre ;  but  their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplex’d  paths  of  this  drear 
wood, 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger ; 
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And  here  their  tender  age  might  suffer  peril, 

But  that  by  quick  command  from  sovereign  Jove 
I  was  dispatch’d  for  their  defence  and  guard ; 
And  listen  why,  for  I  will  tell  you  now 
What  never  yet  was  heard  in  tale  or  song, 

From  old  or  modern  bard,  in  hall  or  bower.  « 
Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush’d  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine, 

After  the  Tuscan  mariners  transform’d, 

Coasting  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  as  the  winds  listed, 
On  Circe’s  island  fell :  who  knows  not  Circe,  so 
The  daughter  of  the  sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape, 

And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine  ? 

This  Nymph  that  gaz’d  upon  his  clust’ring  locks, 
With  ivy  berries  wreath’d,  and  his  blithe  youth, 
Had  by  him,  ere  he  parted  thence,  a  son  ^ 

Much  like  his  father,  but  his  mother  more, 

Whom  therefore  she  brought  up,  and  Comus  nam’d ; 
Who  ripe,  and  frolic  of  his  full  grown  age, 
Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields,  ec 

At  last  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 

And  in  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbower’d 
Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art, 

60  who  knows\  Spenser’s  Britain’s  Ida,  c.  i.  st.  1. 

‘In  Ida’s  vale  (who  knows  not  Ida’s  vale).’  Todd. 

68  Gomus\  Consult  Warton’s  and  Todd’s  note  on  the  subject 
of  Comus :  from  which  we  find,  that  though  he  had  appeared 
as  a  dramatic  personage  before,  Milton  first  raised  him  into 
ooetical  celebrity. 
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Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass,  65 

To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus ;  which  as  they 
taste, 

(For  most  do  taste  through  fond  intemp’rate  thirst) 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  count’nance, 
Th’  express  resemblance  of  the  Gods,  is  chang’d 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf,  or  bear,  ?o 

Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat, 

All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were ; 

And  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery, 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 

But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before,  75 
And  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty. 

Therefore,  when  any  favour’d  of  high  Jove 
Chances  to  pass  through  this  adventurous  glade, 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star  so 

I  shoot  from  heav’n,  to  give  him  safe  convoy,  ' 

As  now  I  do :  But  first  I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky  robes  spun  out  of  Iris’  woof, 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain, 

That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs,  so 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-dittied  song, 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
And  hush  the  waving  woods,  nor  of  less  faith, 
And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch, 

Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid  9c 

Of  this  occasion.  But  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  hateful  steps ;  I  must  be  viewless  now. 
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Comus  enters  with  a  charming  rod  in  one  hand , 
his  glass  in  the  other  ;  with  him  a  rout  of  mon¬ 
sters,  headed  like  sundry  sorts  of  wild  beasts, 
but  otherwise  like  men  and  women ,  their  ap¬ 
parel  glistering  ;  they  come  in  making  a  riotous 
and  unruly  noise,  with  torches  in  their  hands. 

Comus.  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold ; 

And  the  gilded  car  of  day  & 

His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  steep  Atlantic  stream ; 

And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole, 

Pacing  toward  the  other  goal  iw 

Of  his  chamber  in  the  east. 

Meanwhile  welcome  Joy,  and  Feast, 

Midnight  Shout  and  Revelry, 

Tipsy  Dance  and  Jollity. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine,  u* 

Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine. 

Rigour  now  is  gone  to  bed, 

And  Advice  with  scrupulous  head, 

Strict  Age,  and  sour  Severity, 

With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie.  no 

We  that  are  of  purer  .lire 

98  star ]  Chapman’s  Homer’s  Hymn  to  Pan.  ‘  When  Hes¬ 
perus  calls  to  fold  the  flocks  of  men.’ 

&7  Atlantic ]  Beaumont’s  Psyche,  c.  iii.  s.  xi.  p.  27. 

108  Advice ]  The  Cambridge  MS.  ‘And  quick  Law,’  which 
Warburton  prefers. 

vol.  in. 
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Imitate  the  starry  quire, 

Who  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres 
Lead  in  swift  round  the  months  and  years. 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move ;  iw 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves. 

By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim, 

The  wood-nymphs  deck’d  with  daisies  trim,  120 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep ; 

What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ? 

Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  Love. 

Come  let  us  our  rites  begin,  iss 

’Tis  only  day -light  that  makes  sin, 

Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne’er  report. 

Hail  Goddess  of  nocturnal  sport, 

Dark-veil’d  Cotytto !  t’  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  burns  ;  mysterious  dame,  iso 
That  ne’er  art  call’d,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spets  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air ; 

Stay  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair, 

Wherein  thou  rid’st  with  Ilecat’,  and  befriend  uss 
Us  thy  vow’d  priests,  till  utmost  end 

123  Night]  - 1  They  soone  bring  night, 

Other  sweets  to  waite  thee  then.’ 

Donne's  Poems ,  p.  121. 

And  see  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  p.  55.  4to.  1638 
126  tights]  ‘  Kites.’  Fenton,  Newton,  Warton,  (ed.  1). 

182  spefcj  ‘  Spits.’  Fenton,  Tiokell,  Newton,  wrongly. 
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Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out, 

Ere  the  babbling  eastern  scout, 

The  nice  morn,  on  th’  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin’d  loophole  peep,  140 

And  to  the  tell-tale  sun  descry 

Our  conceal’d  solemnity. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastic  round. 

j 

THE  MEASURE. 

Break  off,  break  off,  I  feel  the  different  pace  145 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground. 
Bun  to  your  shrouds,  within  these  brakes  and  trees  ; 
Our  number  may  affright :  Some  virgin  sure 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  mine  art) 

Benighted  in  these  woods.  Now  to  my  charms, 
And  to  my  wily  trains  ;  I  shall  ere  long  151 

Be  well  stock’d  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz’d 
About  my  mother  Circe.  Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 

Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion,  155 
And  give  it  false  presentments,  lest  the  j)lace 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment, 

139  steep ] 

‘  Aurora  rose  with  ruddy  face  upon  the  Indian  Heaven.’ 

Sylvest.  Du  Darlas,  p.  392. 

140  loophole ]  See  note  on  Lalla  Rookh,  p.  393  ed.  8vo. 

154  Spungy ]  G.  Peele’s  Works,  by  Dyce,  ii.  202.  ed.  1829. 

*  Not  clouds  cast  from  this  spunyie  element.'1  This  word  is 
Bsed  in  N.  Richards’s  Messalina,  Sig.  B.  7,  ‘  shall  squeeze 
their  spangle  virtue  into  vice.’ 
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And  put  the  damsel  to  suspicious  flight, 

Which  must  not  be,  for  that’s  against  my  course 
I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends,  lM 

And  well-plac’d  words  of  glozing  courtesy 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible, 

Wind  me  into  the  easy -hearted  man, 

And  hug  him  into  snares.  When  once  her  eye 
Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 

I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 

Whom  thrift  keeps  up  about  his  country  gear. 
But  here  she  comes;  I  fairly  step  aside, 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

THE  LADY  ENTERS. 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 

My  best  guide  now ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-manag’d  merriment, 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter’d  hinds, 

When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full, 
In  wanton  dance,  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  Gods  amiss.  I  should  be  loath 

161  glazing ]  See  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  92. 

163  Wind]  Win.  Tickell,  Fenton. 

165  magic  dzisL]  This  referred  to  ver.  154,  ‘my  dazzling 
spells,’  which  originally  stood  ‘  powdered  spells.’ 

168  I  shall  appear]  The  ed.  of  1673, 

‘  I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager, 

And  hearken,  if  I  may,  her  business  here. 

But  here  she  comes,  I  fairly  step  aside.’ 

Where,  besides  the  transposition,  the  line,  ‘  Whom  tnrift,’  &Q. 
is  omitted.  Warton. 

108  fairly]  softly.  Hurd. 
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To  meet  the  rudeness,  and  swill’d  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers ;  yet  O  !  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet  i« 

In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  ? 

My  Brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 
Stepp’d,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side  iss 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray-hooded  Even, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer’s  weed,  iss 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus’  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 
Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts ;  ’tis  likeliest 
They  had  engag’d  their  wand’ring  steps  too  far; 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 

Had  stole  them  from  me :  else,  0  thievish  Night, 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 

In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars, 

That  nature  hung  in  heav’n,  and  filled  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  ?  20c 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess, 

Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 

"0  inform]  Sams.  Agon.  335.  ‘  inform'd  your  younger 
€et.’  War  ton. 

189  votanst]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  32  and  p.*60. 

*  Sad  votaresse !  thy  Earth  of  late  o’ergrown 
With  weeds,'  &c. 

195  thievish]  P.  Fletcher’s  Pise.  Eclog.  p.  34,  ed.  1033. 

‘The  thievish  night  steals  on  the  world  ’  Warton 
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Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  list’ning  ear, 

_ Yet  nought  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 

What  might  this  be  ?  A  thousand  fantasies  a* 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 

Of  calling  shapes,  and  beck’ning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men’s  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong-siding  champion,  Conscience. — 

0  welcome  pure-ey’d  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  Angel,  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou,  unblemish’d  form  of  Chastity !  21s 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 
That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  t’  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance, 

Would  send  a  glist’ring  guardian,  if  need  were, 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail’d.  220 

Was  I  deceiv’d,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night? 

I  did  not  err,  there  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 

And  casts  a  gleam  over  this  tufted  grove :  222 

I  cannot  halloo  to  my  Brothers,  but 
Such  noise  as  I  can  make  to  be  heard  farthest 
[’ll  venture,  for  my  new  enliven’d  spirits 
Prompt  me ;  and  they  perhaps  are  not  far  otf. 

221  was  1  deceiv'd]  Ov.  Fast.  v.  549. 

*  Fall  or  ?  an  arma  sonant?  Non  fallimur:  arma  sonabant 

Hurd. 
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Sweet  Echo,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv’st  unseen 
Within  thy  airy  shell, 

By  slow  Meander’s  margent  green, 

And  in  the  violet-embroider’d  vale, 

Where  the  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well ; 
Canst  thou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are  ? 

O,  if  thou  have 

Hid  them  in  some  flow’ry  cave, 

Tell  me  but  where,  240 

Sweet  queen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere ! 
So  mayst  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies, 

And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heav’n’s  har¬ 
monies. 


Enter  Comus. 

Com.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  inchanting  ravishment  ?  245 

Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence : 

Flow  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night,  2* 

281  shell]  The  margin  of  the  Cambridge  MS.  ‘  Cell.’  Hurd 
and  War  burton  observe  that  ‘shell’  means  the  horizon,  the 
hollow  circumference  of  the  heavens. 
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At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smil’d  !  I  have  oft  heard 
My  mother  Circe  with  the  Sirens  three, 

Amidst  the  flow’ry-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs,  and  baleful  drugs,  255 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison’d  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept, 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

And  fell  Cliarybdis  murmur’d  soft  applause : 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber  lull’d  the  sense,  300 
And  in  sweet  madness  robb’d  it  of  itself ; 

But  such  a  sacred,  and  home-felt  delight, 

Such  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss 
I  never  heard  till  now.  I’ll  speak  to  her,  2w 
And  she  shall  be  my  queen.  Hail,  foreign  wronder ! 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed, 
Unless  the  goddess  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell’st  here  with  Pan,  or  Silvan,  by  blest  -song 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog  26 9 

To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Lad.  Nay,  gentle  Shepherd,  ill  is  lost  that 
praise 

252  of  darkness ]  See  T.  Heyvvood’s  Love’s  Mistresse, 
|>.  14,  4to.  and  Milton’s  Life,  p.  xv.  note. 

253  Circe]  On  Milton’s  having  intermix’d  the  ‘  Sirens  ’ 
with  ‘  Circe,’  T.  Warton’s  note  may  be  consulted,  p.  283. 

258  barking ]  Giles  Fletcher’s  Christ's  Victorie  and  Triumjw, 
1632,  p.  55. 

4  And  more  in  heaps  the  barking  surges  band.’ 

A.  Dyce. 

259  Charybdis]  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  474. 

‘  Scyllmi  tacuere  canes,  stetit  atra  Charybdis.’  War  bon, 

267  goddess J  See  Cowley’s  Love’s  Riddle,  p.  117. 
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That  is  address’d  to  unattending  ears  ; 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  sever’d  company, 

Compdl’d  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo  275 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch. 

Com.  What  chance,  good  Lady,  hath  bereft 
you  thus? 

Lad.  Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth. 
Com.  Could  that  divide  you  from  near-ushering 
guides  ? 

Lad.  They  left  me  weary  on  a  grassy  turf,  sso 
Com.  By  falsehood,  or  discourtesy,  or  why? 
Lad.  To  seek  i’  th’  valley  some  cool  friendly 
spring.  [Lady: 

Com.  And  left  your  fair  side  all  unguarded, 
Lad.  They  were  but  twain,  and  purpos’d  quick 
return. 

Com.  Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them. 
Lad.  How  easy  my  misfortune  is  to  hit ! 

Com.  Imports  their  loss,  beside  the  present  need? 
Lad.  No  less  than  if  I  should  my  Brothers  lose. 
Com.  Were  they  of  manly  prime,  or  youthful 
bloom  ? 

Lad.  As  smooth  as  Hebe’s  their  unrazor’d  lips. 
Com.  Two  such  I  saw,  what  time  the  labour’d  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came,  292 

273  extreme ]  Mirror  for  Mag.  (ed.  1610)  p.  430. 

‘  In  rustie  armour,  as  in  extream  shift.’  Todd. 

2'J2  loose J  Benlowe’s  Theophila,  p.  247.  ‘  The  tired  oxe 
sent  in  loose  traces  home.’  *  Medio  die  interjunxerunt.' 
Seneca  de  Tranq.  Animi,  Cap.  ult.  vol.  i.  p.  385.  See  Lip- 
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And  the  swink’d  hedger  at  his  supper  sat ; 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill,  29s 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots ; 
Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  they  stood  : 
I  took  it  for  a  faery  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live,  soo 

And  play  i’  th’  plighted  clouds.  I  was  awe-struck, 
And  as  I  pass’d,  I  worshipp’d ;  if  those  you  seek, 
It  were  a  journey  like  the  path  to  heaven, 

To  help  you  find  them. 

Lad.  Gentle  Villager,  304 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place  ? 
Com.  Due  west  it  rises  from  this  shrubby  point. 
Lad.  To  find  that  out,  good  Shepherd,  I  sup- 
I11  such  a  scant  allowance  of  star-light,  [pose 
Would  overtask  the  best  land-pilot’s  art, 

Without  the  sure  guess  of  well-practis’d  feet.  310 
Com.  I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side, 

My  daily  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood ; 

sius’s  note  on  the  force  of  this  word.  See  too  Arati  Diosem. 
ver.  93. 

237  lmman\  The  editions  vary  in  pointing,  either  after 
‘  human,’  or  after  ‘  they  stood.’ 

soi  plighted]  Folded.  Milton’s  H.  of  England,  b.  ii. ‘she 
wore  a  plighted  garment  of  divers  colours.’  Todd. 

804  plighted  clouds ]  Euripidis  Orest.  1636.  ev  aldipo( 
r rrvxdig.  A.  Dyce. 
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And  if  your  stray-attendants  be  yet  lodg’d  sa 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch’d  pallet  rouse  ;  if  otherwise 
I  can  conduct  you,  Lady  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe  S2t 
Till  further  quest. 

Lad.  Shepherd,  I  take  thy  word, 

And  trust  thy  honest  offer’d  courtesy, 

Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap’stry  halls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  nam’d,  325 
And  yet  is  most  pretended :  in  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 

I  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it. 

Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proporiion’d  strength.  Shepherd,  lead  on. 

Enter  The  Two  Brothers. 

1  Br.  Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars,  and  thou,  fair 
moon,  331 

That  wont’st  to  love  the  travellers  benizon, 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 


831  Unmuffled ]  Benlowe’s  Tlieophila,  st.  xxii.  p.  202.  222. 

‘  Unmuffle,  ye  dim  clouds,  and  disinherit 
From  black  usurping  mists.’ 

Shirley’s  Young  Admiral,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

‘ - not  a  star 

Muffled  his  brightness  in  a  sullen  cloud.’ 

See  Gascoigne’s  Jocasta,  p.  99.  Lisle’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  106. 
Browne’s  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  vol.  iii.  p.  41.  129.  Thome} 
\bbey,  p.  48,  for  the  use  of  this  word. 
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And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night  of  darkness  and  of  shades  ; 

Or  if  your  influence  be  quite  damm’d  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  rush  candle,  from  the  wicker-hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-levell’d  rule  of  streaming  light ;  wo 
And  thou  shalt  be  our  star  of  Arcady, 

Or  Tyrian  Cynosure. 

2.  Br.  Or  if  our  eyes 

Be  barr’d  that  happiness,  might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  penn’d  in  their  wattled  cotes, 

Or  sound  of  past’ral  reed  with  oaten  stops,  ws 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames, 
’Twould  be  some  solace  yet,  some  little  cheering 
In  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs. 

But  O  that  hapless  virgin,  our  lost  Sister !  350 

Where  may  she  wander  now,  whither  betake  her 
From  the  chill  dew,  among  rude  burs  and  thistles? 
Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 

Or  ’gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  unpillow’d  head,  fraught  with  sad  fears. 

834  disinherit]  Nabbes’s  Microcosmus.  Reed.  ix.  p.  116. 

‘ - air  had  best 

Confine  himself  to  his  three  regions, 

Or  else  I’ll  disinherit  him.’ 

840  rule:  Eurip. T/cer.  650.  'H?uov  kclvcjv  oa<prj$.  Hurd. 

840  code]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  199, 

4  Before  the  cock,  light  herald,  day-break  sings 
To  his  feathery  dames.’ - 
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What,  if  in  wild  amazement,  and  affright. 

Or.  while  we  speak,  within  the  direful  grasp 
Of  savage  hunger,  or  of  savage  heat  ? 

1  Be.  Peace,  Brother,  be  not  over-exquisite 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils  ;  » 

For  grant  they  be  so,  while  they  rest  unknown. 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 

And  run  to  meet  whal  he  would  most  avoid  ? 

Or  if  they  be  but  false  alarms  of  fear, 

How  bitter  is  such  self-delusion  I 
I  do  not  think  my  Sister  so  to  seek. 

Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue’s  book. 

And  the  sweet  peace  that  goodness  bosoms  ever, 
As  that  the  single  wan;  of  light  and  noise 
(Mot  being  in  danger,  as  I  trust  she  is  not ) 

Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  plight. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  son  and  moon 
Were  in  the  hat  sea  sunk.  And  Wisdom’s  self  ^ 
Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 

Where,  with  her  best  nurse  Contemplation, 

She  plumes  her  feathers,  an  i  lets  grow  her  wings, 


801  For  grard]  This  line  obscures  the  thcwrtt,  an  I  leads 
the  expression:  it  had  been  better  cd.  WaHmrtom. 

876  «<ii  to]  This  expression,  ‘  seen-  to,”  common  in  cm 
trensL  of  the  Lf-de.  Isamh  xL  10.  beat.  xtL  5.  1  Kings 
x.  24.  Eccies.  iv.  12.  TThrfew.  ToiL 

r:e  phtmet]  I  believe  the  tme  reading  to  be  ‘pmnea' 

Warioiu 
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That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
Were  all  to-ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair’d.  aw 
"fie  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i’  th’  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day  : 

But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun ; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

2  Br.  ’Tis  most  true,  8a> 

That  musing  meditation  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell, 

Far  from  the  cheerful  haunt  of  men  and  herds, 
And  sits  as  safe  as  in  a  senate  house ; 

For  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds,  390 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish. 

Or  do  his  gray  hairs  any  violence  ? 

But  beauty,  like  the  fair  Flesperian  tree 
Laden  with  blooming  gold,  had  need  the  guard 
Of  dragon  watch  with  unenchanted  eye,  3sr. 

To  save  her  blossoms,  and  defend  her  fruit 
From  the  rash  hand  of  bold  incontinence. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn’d  heaps 
Of  miser’s  treasure  by  an  outlaw’s  den, 

And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope  400 

Dang  tr  will  wink  on  opportunity, 

8&)  to-ruffled]  Todd  and  others  have  absurdly  printed 
'  all-to  ruffled.’  To  is  a  familiar  intensive  particle  in  the 
alder  English,  the  meaning  of  which,  though  often  pointed 
out,  is  still  misconceived  :  as  by  the  recent  printers  of  the 
English  Bible,  in  Judges,  ix.  53.  C. 

880  ruffled ]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  222.  ‘  Retreating  to 
cweet  shades  our  shattered  thoughts  we  piece.’ 

8S9  senate J  See  Tooke’s  Div.  of  Purley,  i.  p.  90,  ed.  4to. 
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And  let  a  single  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjur’d  in  this  wild  surrounding  waste. 

Of  night,  or  loneliness,  it  recks  me  not ; 

I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both,  405 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  Sister. 

1  Br.  I  do  not,  Brother, 

Infer,  as  if  I  thought  my  Sister’s  state 
Secure  without  all  doubt,  or  controversy ; 

Yet  where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear  410 
Does  arbitrate  th’  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope,  rather  than  fear, 

And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion. 

My  Sister  is  not  so  defenceless  left, 

As  you  imagine  ;  she  has  a  hidden  strength  415 
Which  you  remember  not. 

2  Br.  What  hidden  strength, 

Unless  the  strength  of  Heav’n,  if  you  mean  that  ? 

1  Br.  I  mean  that  too,  but  yet  a  hidden  strength 
Which,  if  heav’n  gave  it,  may  be  term’d  her  own  ; 
’Tis  chastity,  my  Brother,  chastity :  420 

She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 

And  like  a  quiver’d  Nymph  with  arrows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour’d  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds, 

• 

418  squint]  Quarles’s  Feast  for  Wormes  (1633),  p.  48. 

‘  Heart-gnawing  hatred,  and  squint-eyed  suspicion.’ 

Warton. 

4s4  Infamous]  Hor.  Od.  i.  iii.  20.  ‘  Infames  scopulos. 

Newton. 
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Where  through  the  sacred  rays  of  chastity, 

No  savage  fierce,  bandite,  or  mountaineer 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity : 

Yea  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 

By  grots,  and  caverns  shagg’d  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench’d  majesty,  430 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night,  . 

In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen, 

Blue  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost, 

That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time,  435 
No  goblin,  or  swart  faery  of  the  mine, 

Hath  hurtful  power  o’er  true  virginity. 

Do  ye  believe  me  yet,  or  shall  I  call 
Anticpiity  from  the  old  schools  of  Greece 
To  testify  the  arms  of  chastity  ?  44c 

Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 
Wherewith  she  tam’d  the  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  at  nought 
The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cupid  ;  gods  and  men  445 


4^0  bandite }  Tickell  changed  ‘  bandite  ’  into  ‘  banditti,’  and 
‘Dian’  into  ‘  Diana.’ 

429  shagg'd]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  226. 

‘  Embost  with  trees,  with  bushes  shagg’d.’ 

432  Some  sm/]  Hamlet,  act  1,  sc.  1.  ‘  But  then,  they  say ,  no 
spirit  walks  abroad.’ 

433  fog]  Milton  here  had  his  eye  on  Fletcher’s  F.  Shep¬ 
herdess,  act  1.  ‘  I  have  heard,  (my  mother  told  it  me),’  &c 
Newton. 
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Fear’d  her  stern  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o’  th* 
woods. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield, 

That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquer’d  virgin, 
Wherewith  she  freez’d  her  foes  to  congeal’d  stone, 
But  rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity, 


And  noble  grace  that  dash’d  brute  violence 


450 


With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe  ? 

mm 

So  dear  to  heav’n  is  saintly  chastity, 

That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lacky  her, 

Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 

And  in  clear  dream,  and  solemn  vision, 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear, 

Till  oft  converse  with  lieav’nly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  tlf  outward  shape,  4co 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul’s  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal :  but  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin,  455 

Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 


449  freez'd]  Dante  Inferno,  c.  ix.  Che  se  ’1  Gorgon  fei 
mostra. 

456  liveried]  Nahbes’s  Microcosmus,  p.  22. 

*69  divine ]  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  ii.  79. 

4  Atque  affigit  liuino  divinse  particulam  auroe !  ’  Todd. 

VOL.  III.  7 
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Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  charnel  vaults,  and  sepulchres, 
Ling’ring  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 

As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov’d, 

And  link’d  itself  by  carnal  sensually 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state.  4:s 

2  Br.  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy! 
Not  harsh,  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute, 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar’d  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

1  B.  List,  list,  I  hear 

Some  far  off  halloo  break  the  silent  air. 

2  B.  Methought  so  too ;  what  should  it  be  ? 

1  B.  For  certain 

Either  some  one  like  us  night-founder’d  here, 

Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or,  at  worst, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.  483 

2  B.  Heav’n  keep  my  Sister.  Again,  again,  and 
Best  draw,  and  stand  upon  our  guard.  .  [near ! 

1  B.  I’ll  halloo  ; 

If  he  be  friendly,  lie  comes  well ;  if  not, 

Defence  is  a  good  cause,  and  Heav’n  be  for  us. 

Enter  the  Attendant  Spirit,  habited  like  a 

shepherd. 

That  halloo  I  should  know,  what  are  you  ?  speak  ; 

478  Apollo's J  Love’s  Lab.  Lost,  act  iv.  sc.  iii. 

- ‘  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo's  lute — ’ 
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Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 
Spir.  What  voice  is  that?  my  young  Lord? 
speak  again. 

2  B.  0  brother,  ’tis  my  father’s  shepherd,  sure. 
1  B.  Thyrsis?  Whose  artful  strains  have  oft 
delay’d 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal, 

And  sweeten’d  every  muskrose  of  the  dale. 

How  cam’st  thou  here,  good  swain  ?  hath  any  ram 
Slipt  from  the  fold,  or  young  kid  lost  his  dam, 

Or  straggling  wether  the  pent  flock  forsook? 

How  could’st  thou  find  this  dark  sequester’d  nook  ? 

Spir.  0  my  lov’d  master’s  heir,  and  his  next  joy, 
I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray’d  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf ;  not  all  the  fleecy  wealth 
That  doth  enrich  these  downs  is  worth  a  thought 
To  this  my  errand,  and  the  care  it  brought.  soo 
But,  O  my  virgin  Lady,  where  is  she  ? 

How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ?  [blame, 
1  Br.  To  tell  thee  sadly,  Shepherd,  without 
Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  sio 

Spir.  Aye  me  unhappy !  then  my  fears  are  true. 
>  1  Br.  What  fears,  good  Thyrsis?  Prithee 
briefly  show. 

Spir.  I’ll  tell  ye ;  ’tis  not  vain  or  fabulous. 
Though  so  esteem’d  by  shallow  ignorance, 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th’  heavenly  Muse, 

sadly  Soberly,  seriously.  P.  L.  vi.  541.  Newton. 
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Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse, 

Of  dire  chimeras,  and  in  chanted  isles, 

And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  Hell ; 
For  such  there  be,  but  unbelief  is  blind. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur’d  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 

Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill’d  in  all  his  mother’s  witcheries  ; 

And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup, 

With  many  murmurs  mix’d,  whose  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason’s  mintage 
Character’d  in  the  face :  this  I  have  learnt  530 
Tending  my  Hocks  hard  by  i’  the  hilly  crofts, 
That  brow  this  bottom-glade,  whence,  night  by 
night, 

He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 
Like  stabl’d  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 

Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscur’d  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 

"^Yet  have  they  many  baits,  and  guileful  spells, 

J  T’  inveigle  and  invite  tli’  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta’en  their  supper  on  the  savoury  herb 
Of  knot-grass  dew-besprent,  and  were  in  fold, 


535 


54C 


52°  navel ]  ‘  J£tolos,  qui  umblltcum  Grsecise  incolerent.’  Liv. 
lib.  xxxv.  c.  18. 
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I  sat  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  daunting  honey-suckle,  and  began,  545 

Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy, 

Till  fancy  had  her  fill,  but  ere  a  close, 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 

And  fill’d  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance ;  km 
At  which  I  ceas’d,  and  listen’d  them  a  while, 

Till  an  unusual  stop  of  sudden  silence 
Gave  respite  to  the  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 

That  draw  the  litter  of  close-curtain’d  sleep ; 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound  sss 
Rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distill’d  perfumes, 

And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware,  and  wish’d  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 

JStill  to  be  so  displac’d/f  I  was  all  ear,  56o 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death :  but  O  ere  long 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 
Of  my  most  honour’d  Lady,  your  dear  Sisler. 
Amaz’d  I  stood,  harrow’d  with  grief  and  fear,  565 
And  O  poor  hapless  nightingale  thought  I, 

How  sweet  thou  sing’st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare  ! 
Then  down  the  lawns  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day, 
Till  guided  by  mine  ear  I  found  the  place,  570 

653  drowsy  friylited\  So  eds.  1637,  1645,  1673.  Cant.  MS. 
nnd  Newton,  ‘  drowsy-fiighted  ’  [which  gives  a  better  sense.] 
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Where  that  damn’d  wisard,  hid  in  sly  disguise, 
(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew)  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 

The  aidless  innocent  Lady  his  wish’d  prey  ; 

Who  gently  ask’d  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 

Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guess’d 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant ;  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here, 

But  further  know  I  not. 

2  Bn.  O  night  and  shades,  sac 

How  are  ye  join’d  with  Hell  in  triple  knot. 
Against  th’  unarm’d  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless!  Is  this  the  confidence 
You  gave  me,  Brother  ? 

1  Br.  Yes,  and  keep  it  still, 

Lean  on  it  safely ;  not  a  period  6® 

Shall  be  unsaid  for  me :  against  the  threats 
Of  malice  or  of  sorcery,  or  that  power 
Which  erring  men  call  Chance,  this  I  hold  firm, 
Virtue  may  be  assail’d,  but  never  hurt, 

Surpris’d  by  unjust  force,  but  not  inthrall’d ;  5% 

Yea  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory : 

But  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil, 

And  mix  no  more  with  goodness,  when  at  last 
Gather’d  like  scum,  and  settled  to  itself,  sss 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change 
Self-fed,  and  self-consumed :  if  this  fail, 

The  pillar’d  firmament  is  rottenness, 
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And  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble.  But  come, 
let’s  on. 

Against  the  opposing  will  and  arm  of  heaven  eoa 
May  never  this  just  sword  be  lifted  up  ; 

But  for  that  damn’d  magician,  let  him  be  girt 
With  all  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron, 

Harpies  and  Hydras,  or  all  the  monstrous  forms 
’Twixt  Africa  and  Ind,  I’ll  find  him  out, 

And  force  him  to  return  his  purchase  back, 

Or  drag  him  by  the  curls  to  a  foul  death, 

Curs’d  as  his  life. 

Spir.  Alas  !  good  vent’rous  Youth, 

I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  bold  emprise ;  eic 
But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead ; 

Far  other  arms  and  other  weapons  must 
Be  those  that  quell  the  might  of  hellish  charms : 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews. 

-5*-  1  Br.  Why  prithee,  Shepherd,  fiis 

How  durst  thou  then  thyself  approach  so  near, 

As  to  make  this  relation  ? 

Spir.  Care  and  utmost  shifts 
How  to  secure  the  Lady  from  surprisal, 

Brought  to  my  mind  a  certain  shepherd  lad, 

Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skill’d  62u 
In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healing  herb, 

That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  tli’  morning  ray : 

sooty  flag]  P.  Fletcher’s  Locusts,  p.  58.  (1627.) 

4  All  hell  run  out,  and  sooty  flag ges  display.’  Todd. 
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lie  lov’d  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing, 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  grass 
Would  sit,  and  hearken  e’en  to  ecstasy,  <®5 

And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 

And  show  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties : 
Amongst  the  rest  a  small  unsightly  root, 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull’d  me  out ;  eso 

The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it, 

But  in  another  country,  as  he  said, 

Bore  a  bright  golden  flow’r,  but  not  in  this  soil : 
Unknown,  and  like  esteem’d,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon  :  ess 

And  yet  more  med’cinal  is  it  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave ; 

He  call’d  it  liaemony,  and  gave  it  me, 

And  bad  me  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 
’Gainst  all  inchantments,  mildew,  blast;  or  damp, 
Or  ghastly  furies’-  apparition. 

I  purs’d  it  up,  but  little  reck’ning  made, 


636  moly]  Golding’s  Ovid’s  Met.  B.  xiv.  p.  170, 

‘ - a  whyght 

Faire  flowre,  Avliose  roote  is  blacke,  and  of  the  Gods  it  moly 
hyght. 

Assurde  by  this,  and  heavenly  hestes,  he  entred  Circe’s  bov/re,’ 
&c. 

See  Plin.  N.  Hist.  xxv.  c.  8,  4.  Valen.  viii.  de  fac.  Simpl 
Med.  p.  129.  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  83. 

687  wise]  Valiant  Welshman,  by  R.  A.  1615. 

•  ‘ - This  pi-ecious  soveraign  herbe 

That  Mercury  to  icise  Ulysses  gave.'  Todd. 
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Till  now  that  this  extremity  compell’d : 

But  now  I  find  it  true ;  for  by  this  means 
I  knew  the  foul  inchanter  though  disguis’d, 
Enter’d  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells, 

And  yet  came  otf :  if  you  have  this  about  you, 
(As  I  will  give  you  when  we  go)  you  may 
Boldly  assault  the  necromancer’s  hall ; 

Where  if  he  be,  with  dauntless  hardihood,  &o 
And  brandish’d  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his  glass, 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground, 

But  seize  his  wand ;  though  he  and  his  curs’d  crew 
Fierce  sign  of  battle  make,  and  menace  high, 

Or  like  the  sons  of  Vulcan  vomit  smoke,  655 

Yet  will  they  soon  retire,  if  he  but  shrink. 

1  Bit.  Tiiyrsis,  lead  on  apace,  I’ll  follow  thee, 
And  some  good  Angel  bear  a  shield  before  us. 

The  Scene  changes  to  a  stately  'palace ,  set  out 
with  all  manner  of  deliciousness ;  soft  music , 
tables  spread  with  all  dainties.  Com  us  ap¬ 
pears  with  his  rabble ,  and  the  Lady  set  in  an 
inchanted  chair,  to  whom  he  offers  his  glass, 
which  she  puts  by,  and  goes  about  to  rise. 

Com.  Nay,  Lady,  sit ;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 

Ml  ruih\  Ovid  Metam.  xiv.  293.  Ulysses  rushes  on  Circe. 

- Intrat 

Ille  domura  Circes,  et  ad  insidiosa  vocatus 
Pocula,  conantem  virga  raulcere  capillos 
Repulit:  et  stricto  pavidam  deterruit  ense. 

War  ton. 
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Your  nerves  are  all  chain’d  up  in  alabaster,  cco 
And  you  a  statue,  or  as  Daphne  was 
Root-bound,  that  fled  Apollo. 

Lad.  Fool,  do  not  boast, 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled,  while  heav’n  sees  good. 
Com.  Why  are  you  vext,  Lady  ?  why  do  you 
frown  ? 

Here  dwell  no  frowns,  nor  anger;  from  these 
gates 

Sorrow  hies  far :  See,  here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts, 

When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season.  en 
And  first  behold  this  cordial  julep  here, 

That  flames,  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 
With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrups  mix’d. 
Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone  ne 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 

Is  of  such  pow’r  to  stir  up  joy  as  this, 

To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself, 

972  julep ]  Llwellyn’s  Poems,  p.  iii. 

‘  There  no  cold  Julep  can  relieve 
Those  who  in  eternal  fevers  grieve.’ 

Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  83.  * 

‘I’ll  fetch  a  Julep  for  to  cool  your  blood.’ 

679  cruel]  Shaksp.  Son.  i. 

‘  Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  so  crueV  Todd. 
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And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  nature  lent  esa 
For  gentle  usage,  and  soft  delicacy? 

But  you  invert  the  covenants  of  her  trust, 

And  harshly  deal,  like  an  ill  borrower, 

With  that  which  you  receiv’d  on  other  terms ; 
Scorning  the  unexempt  condition  rai 

By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist, 
Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain, 

That  have  been  tir’d  all  day  without  repast, 

And  timely  rest  have  wanted  ;  but,  fair  Virgin, 
This  will  restore  all  soon. 

Lad.  ’Twill  not,  false  traitor,  690 

’Twill  not  restore  the  truth  and  honesty 
That  thou  hast  banish’d  from  thy  tongue  with  lies. 
Was  this  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  toldst  me  of?  What  grim  aspects  are  these, 
These  ugly-headed  monsters  ?  Mercy  guard  me  ! 
Hence  with  thy  brew’d  inchantments,  foul  de¬ 
ceiver  ; 

Hast  thou  betray’d  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor’d  falsehood  and  base  forgery  ? 

And  would’st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here 
With  liquorish  baits  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute  ?  700 

Were  it  a  draft  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 

I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer ;  none 
But  such  as  are  good  men  can  give  good  things, 
And  tli^t  which  is  not  good,  is  not  delicious 
To  a  well-govern’d  and  wise  appetite.  ?og 

Com.  O  foolishness  of  men  !  that  lend  their 
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To  those  budge  doctors  of  the  Stoic  fur, 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynic  tub, 
Praising  the  lean  and  sallow  Abstinence. 
Wherefore  did  Nature  pour  her  bounties  forth,  w 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand, 
Covering  the  earth  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks, 
Thronging  the  seas  with  spawn  innumerable, 

But  all  to  please,  and  sate  the  curious  taste  ? 

And  set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms,  715 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-hair’d 
silk 

To  deck  her  sons  ;  and  that  no  corner  might 
Be  vacant  of  her  plenty,  in  her  own  loins  [gems, 
She  hutch’d  th*  all  worshipp’d  ore,  and  precious 
To  store  her  children  with  :  if  all  the  world  720 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temp’rance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but 
frieze, 


707  budge]  Skelton’s  Magnificence,  4to.  p.  13.  ‘  In  the  stede 
of  a  budge  furred  Rump  Songs  (1662)  p.  211.  ‘  With  Pres¬ 
byterian  budged  Rowland’s  Satires,  Sat.  2.  p.  C.  3.  ‘  His 
Jacket  fac’d  with  moth  eaten  budge.’  Bugg,  Buge,  Budge, 
is  lamb’s  fur. — Budge  Batchlors,  a  company  of  poor  old 
men  clothed  in  long  gowns  lined  with  lamb’s  fur,  who  attend 
cn  the  Lord  Mayor  the  first  day  he  enters  on  his  office. 
Cullum’s  II.  of  Haustead,  p.  11. 

7°7 fur]  Shirley’s  Triumph  of  Peace,  p.  2.  ‘a  grim 
philosophical-fac’d  fellow  in  his  gowne  furr'dd  Brome’o 
Love-sick  Court,  p.  141.  ‘He  clothes  his  words  in  furrs  and 
hoods.’  P.  Plowman,  p.  35.  ‘  That  Physicke  shall  his  furr'd 
hood  for  his  fode  sell.’  And  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  vii.  p.  18 
7io  Nature J  Heywood’s  Golden  Age,  p.  56.  4to.  1611. 
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Th’  All-giver  would  be  unthank’d,  would  be  un¬ 
prais’d, 

Not  half  his  riches  known,  and  yet  despis’d ; 

And  we  should  serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth  ;  720 

And  live  like  Nature’s  bastards,  not  her  sons, 
Who  would  be  quite  surcharg’d  with  her  own 
weight, 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility ; 

Th’  earth  cumber’d,  and  the  wing’d  air  dark’d  with 
plumes,  73o 

The  herds  would  over-multitude  their  lords, 

*  The  sea  o’erfranght  would  swell,  and  th’  unsought 
diamonds 

Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep, 

And  so  bestud  with  stars,  that  they  below 
Would  grow  inur’d  to  light,  and  come  at  last  ra 
{To  gaze  upon  the  sun  with  shameless  brows. 

List,  Lady,  be  not  coy,  and  be  not  cozen’d 
With  that  same  vaunted  name  Virginity. 

Beauty  is  Nature’s  coin,  must  not  be  hoarded, 

But  must  be  current,  and  the  good  thereof  74c 
Consists  in  mutual  and  partaken  bliss, 

Unsavoury  in  th’  enjoyment  of  itself ; 

If  you  let  slip  time,  like  a  neglected  rose 
It  withers  on  the  stalk  with  languish’d  head. 


Beauty  is  nature’s  brag,  and  must  be  shown 
In  courts,  at  feasts,  and  high  solemnities, 


730  <uY]  Scp-  Drayton’s  Polyolbion,  Song  25.  p.  1156. 
732  The  sea j  See  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  st.  xvii.  p.  97. 
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Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship ; 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 

They  had  their  name  thence  ;  coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply  7&j 
The  sampler,  and  to  tease  the  huswife’s  wool. 
What  need  a  vermeil-tinctur’d  lip  for  that, 
Love-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn  ? 
There  was  another  meaning  in  these  gifts,  754 
Think  what,  and  be  advis’d,  you  are  but  young  yet. 

Lad.  I  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock t  my 
In  this  unhallow’d  air,  but  that  this  juggler  [lips. 

748  homely  The  same  turn  of  expression  in  the  opening  of 
the  Two  Gent,  of  Verona: 

1  Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.’  Newton. 
Middleton’s  Mich.  Terme,  p.  14, 

‘  Let  coarser  beauties  work  within, 

Whom  the  light  mocks ;  thou  art  fair  and  fresh.’ 

748  keep  home ]  so  Plauti  Menceclim.  act.  1.  sc.  i.  29.  ‘  Domi 
domitus  fui.’ 

751  tease]  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  289.  ‘  Vellere  Tusco  vexatce  durse- 

que  manus.’  Fleming’s  Virgil,  p.  14.  Wenches  toozing  wool. 
Shakespeare’s  Poems,  p.  200,  ‘  teasing  wool.’ 

752  vermeil-tinctur’d]  Lucr.  ii.  501.  ‘Concharum  tincta 
colore.’  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  2.  ‘Crouch  low!  Oh, 
vermeil  tinctur’d  cheek  !  ’  — The  last  mention  of  this  ‘  word  ’ 
vermeil,  as  applied  to  the  cheek,  I  know,  is  in  Fielding’s 
Love  in  Several  Masques,  act  i.  sc.  5.  Lord  Formal  says, 

‘  It  has  exagitated  my  complexion  to  that  exorbitancy  of  ver - 
mettle,'  & c. 

753  tresses]  Horn.  Od.  v.  390.  Nonni  Dionysiaca,  xi.  388. 
’.Eva'/ATjpcyyos  ’HoOs.  Stanley’s  Poems,  p.  47. 

‘  She  whose  loosely  flowing  hair 
Scatter’d  like  the  beams  0’  the  morn.’ 
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Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment,  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules  prank’d  in  reason’s  garb. 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments,  roo 
And  virtue  has  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 
Impostor,  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 

As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotous 
With  her  abundance  ;  she,  good  cateress, 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 

And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance  : 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 

Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper’d  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 
Nature’s  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens’d 
In  unsuperfluous  even  proportion, 

And  she  no  wit  encumber’d  with  her  store  ; 

And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thank’d, 

His  praise  due  paid  ;  for  swinish  gluttony 
Ne’er  looks  to  heav’n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast. 
But  with  besotted  base  ingratitude 


770 


775 


Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  feeder.  Shall  I  go  on  ? 
Or  have  I  said  enough  ?  To  him  that  dares  7so 
Arm  his  profane  tongue  with  contemptuous  words 
Against  the  sun-clad  pow’r  of  Chastity, 

Fain  would  I  something  say,  yet  to  what  end  ? 
Thou  hast  not  ear,  nor  soul  to  apprehend 
The  sublime  notion,  and  high  mystery,  ns 

That  must  be  utter’d  to  unfold  the  sage 
And  serious  doctrine  of  Virginity, 
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And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness  than  this  thy  present  lot. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric,  790 

That  hath  so  wrell  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence, 
Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thvself  convinc’d  ; 

Yet  should  I  try,  the  uncontrolled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence,  795 

That  dumb  things  would  be  mov’d  to  sympathize, 
And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nerves,  and 
shake, 

Till  all  thy  magic  structures  rear’d  so  high, 

Were  shatter’d  into  heaps  o’er  thy  false  head. 

Com.  She  fables  not ;  I  feel  that  I  do  fear  soo 
Her  words  set  off  by  some- superior  power: 

And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shudd’ring  dew 
Dips  me  all  o’er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder,  and  the  chains  of  Erebus, 

To  some  of  Saturn’s  crew.  I  must  dissemble,  80s 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly.  Come,  no  more. 
This  is  mere  moral  babble,  and  direct 
Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation  ; 

I  must  not  suffer  this,  yet  ’tis  but  the  lees 
And  settlings  of  a  melancholy  blood  :  sic 

But  this  will  cure  all  straight;  one  sip  of  this 

797  brute]  Hor.  Od.  i.  xxxiv.  9.  ‘  Bruta  tellus.’  Warton. 

809  lees]  I  like  the  MS.  reading  best, 

*  This  is  mere  moral  stuff,  the  very  lees.* 

‘Yet’ is  bad.  ‘  But  ’  very  inaccurate.  Hurd. 
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Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 

Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Be  wise,  and  taste. — 

The  Brothers  rush  in  with  swords  drawn,  wrest 
his  glass  out  of  his  hand ,  and  break  it  against 
the  ground ;  his  rout  make  sign  of  resistance , 
but  are  all  driven  in.  The  Attendant  Spirit 
comes  in. 

Spir.  What,  have  you  let  the  false  inchanter 
’scape  ? 

0  ye  mistook,  ye  should  have  snatch’d  his  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast :  without  his  rod  revers’d, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters  fix’d,  and  motionless :  siu 

Yet  stay,  be  not  disturb’d  :  now  I  bethink  me, 
Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  us’d, 
Which  once  of  Melibocus  old  I  learnt, 

The  sootliest  shepherd  that  e’er  pip’d  on  plains. 

There  is  a  gentle  nymph  not  far  from  hence, 
That  with  moist  curb  sways  the  smooth  Severn 
stream, 

Sabrina  is  her  name,  a  virgin  pure  ;  sac 

Whilome  she  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine, 

That  had  the  sceptre  from  his  father  Brute. 

sic  revers’d ]  Ov.  Metam.  xiv.  300.  ‘  Conversce  verbere 

virgce.'  This  Sandys  translates,  *  her  wand  reverst.’  Warton. 

826  Sabrina]  Rob.  of  Gloucester’s  Chron.  61.  p.  25.  ed. 
Hearne. 
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She,  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  pursuit 
Of  her  enraged  stepdame  Guendolen, 

Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  flood, 

They  stay’d  her  flight  with  his  cross-flowing  course. 
The  water  nymphs  that  in  the  bottom  play’d, 

Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus’  hall,  835 
.Who  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear’d  her  lank  head. 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectar’d  layers  strow’d  with  asphodel, 

And  through  the  porch  and  inlet  of  each  sense 
Dropp’d  in  ambrosial  oils,  till  she  reviv’d,  mo 
And  underwent  a  quick  immortal  change, 

Made  Goddess  of  the  river :  still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds  along  the  twilight  meadows, 
Helping  all  urchin  blasts,  and  ill-luck  signs  815 
That  the  shrewd  meddling  elf  delights  to  make, 
Which  she  with  precious  vial’d  liquors  heals  ; 

For  which  the  shepherds  at  their  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustic  lays, 

And  throw  sweet  garland  wreaths  into  her  stream 
Of  pansies,  pinks,  and  gaudy  daffodils. 

And,  as  the  old  swain  said,  she  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell, 
If  she  be  right  invok’d  in  warbled  song ; 

For  maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift  855 
To  aid  a  virgin,  such  as  was  herself, 

829  She ]  So  eel.  1645,  and  MS.  Eds.  1637,  and  1695,  ‘The.: 
I'ickell,  Fenton,  Ed.  1713,  and  Warton,  ‘  She.’ 
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In  hard-besetting  need ;  this  will  I  try. 
And  add  the  pow’r  of  some  adjuring  verse. 


SONG. 

babrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting  sgo 

Under  the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave, 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dropping  hair ; 

Listen  for  dear  honour’s  sake, 

Goddess  of  the  silver  lake,  sk 

Listen  and  save. 

Listen  and  appear  to  us 
In  name  of  great  Oceanus, 

By  th’  earth-shaking  Neptune’s  mace, 

And  Tethys’  grave  majestic  pace,  tsra 

By  hoary  Nereus’  wrinkled  look, 

And  the  Carpathian  wisard’s  hook, 

By  scaly  Triton’s  winding  shell, 

And  old  soothsaying  Glaucus’  spell, 

By  Leucothea’s  lovely  hands,  875 

863  amber-dropping ]  Consult  Warton’s  note.  Todd  gives 
an  extract  from  Nash’s  Terrors  of  the  Night,  1594.  4  Their 
haire  they  ware  loose  unrowled  about  their  shoulders,  whose 
dangling  amber  trammells  reaching  downe  beneath  their  knees, 
seemed  to  drop  baidme  on  their  delicious  bodies.’ 

868  great J  Hes.  Theog.  20.  ’ilneavov  re  piyav.  Neioton. 

871  hoary\  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  392.  4  Grandajvus  Nereus.’ 

Neioton. 

872  Carpathian ]  4  Carpathius  vat  os.’  Stat.  Ack  i.  130. 

Val.  Flacc.  ii.  317. 
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And  her  son  that  rules  the  strands, 

By  Thetis’  tinsel-slipperd  feet, 

And  the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 

By  dead  Parthenope’s  dear  tomb, 

And  fair  Ligea’s  golden  comb,  ssn 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks, 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks, 

By  all  the  nymphs  that  nightly  dance 
Upon  thy  streams  with  wily  glance, 

Rise,  rise,  and  heave  thy  rosy  head  see 

From  thy  coral-paven  bed. 

And  bridle  in  thy  headlong  wave, 

Till  thou  our  summons  answer’d  have. 

Listen  and  save. 

Sabrina  rises,  attended  by  water-nymphs , 
and  sings . 

By  the  rushy-fringed  bank,  sw 

Where  grow  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank, 

My  sliding  chariot  stays, 

Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azurn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green, 

That  in  the  channel  strays  ;  ssb 

Whilst  from  off  the  waters  ileet, 

Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet 

89°  rush  u  1  I  would  read  ‘  rusli-y  fringed.’  War  ton. 

893  azum]  Ital.  ‘  azzurrino.’  Todd. 

894  green]  On  gems  in  Sabrina’s  stream,  see  Cowley’s 
Silva,  p.  46. 

897  printless]  Shakesp.  Temp,  act  v.  s.  1.  ‘  And  ye,  that  on 
the  sands  with  printless  foot.'  War  Ion. 
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O’er  the  cowslip’s  velvet  head, 

That  bends  not  as  I  tread ; 

Gentle  Swain,  at  thy  request 
I  am  here. 

Sp.  Goddess  dear, 

We  implore  thy  pow’rful  hand 
To  undo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distrest, 

Through  the  force,  and  through  the  wile 
Of  unblest  enchanter  vile. 

Sabr.  Shepherd,  ’tis  my  office  best 
To  help  insnared  chastity : 

Brightest  Lady,  look  on  me  ;  mo 

Thus  I  sprinkle  on  thy  breast 
Drops  that  from  my  fountain  pure 
I  have  kept  of  precious  cure, 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger’s  tip, 

Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip ;  ais 

Next  this  marble  venom’d  seat, 

Smear’d  with  gums  of  glutinous  heat, 

I  touch  with  chaste  palms  moist  and  cold : 

Now  the  spell  hath  lost  his  hold ; 

And  I  must  haste  ere  morning  hour  m 

Tc  wait  in  Amphitrite’s  bow’r. 

0°7  enchanter]  Faer.  Q.  iii.  12,  31.  ‘And  her  before  the 
vile  enchaunter  sate.’  Todd. 

916  rubied]  Wither.  Mist,  of  Philarete,  (Percy’s  Rel.  iii. 
264.)  ‘  Wanton  eye  or  lip  of  ruby.'  Todd. 

918  moist]  *  The  moone  though  moist  and  cold  she  be.’ 

Randolph’s  Poems,  p.  49 
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Sabrina  descends ,  and  the  Lady  rises  out' 
of  her  seat. 

Sp.  Virgin,  daughter  of  Locrine 
Sprung  of  old  Andrises’  line, 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this 

Their  full  tribute  never  miss  935 

From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 

That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills  : 

Summer  drouth,  or  singed  air 
Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair, 

Nor  wet  October’s  torrent  flood  sea 

/ 

Thy  molten  crystal  fill  with  mud ; 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl,  and  the  golden  ore  ; 

May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown’d 

With  many  a  tow’r  and  terrace  round,  sw 

And  here  and  there  thy  banks  upon 

With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

Come,  Lady,  while  heav’n  lends  us  grace, 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place, 

Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entice  mc 

921  brimmed]  ‘  brined,’  Warburton;  a  wrong  and  tasteless 
^Iteration :  ‘  brimmed  ’  is  connected  with  the  two  following 
lines.  Lucret.  ii.  362, 

‘  Fluminaque  ilia  queunt,  summis  Idbentia  ripis .’ 

93°  flood]  Sylv.  Du  Bartas,  p.  171. 

‘ - dirty  mudds 

DefiTd  the  crystal  of  smooth  sliding  floods 
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With  some  other  new  device. 

Not  a  waste,  or  needless  sound, 

Till  we  come  to  holier  ground ; 

I  shall  be  your  faithful  guide 

Through  this  gloomy  covert  wide,  945 

And  not  many  furlongs  thence 

Is  your  Father’s  residence, 

Where  this  night  are  met  in  state 
Many  a  friend  to  gratulate 

His  wish’d  presence,  and  beside  95u 

All  the  swains  that  there  abide, 

With  jigs,  and  rural  dance  resort ; 

We  shall  catch  them  at  their  sport, 

And  our  sudden  coming  there 

Will  double  all  their  mirth  and  cheer  ;  sx» 

Come,  let  us  haste,  the  stars  grow  high, 

But  night  sits  monarch  yet  in  the  mid  sky. 

The  Scene  changes ,  presenting  Ludlow  town  and 
the  President's  castle;  then  come  in  country 
dancers ,  after  them  the  Attendant  Spirit, 
with  the  Two  Brothers,  and  the  Lady. 

SONG. 

Sp.  Back,  Shepherds,  back,  enough  your  play, 
Till  next  sunshine  holiday  ; 

Here  be  without  duck  or  nod  mo 

95i  there]  So  Milton’s  own  edition,  the  MS.  *  near.’ 
ssoefoc&j  K.  Richard  III.  act  i.  sc.  3.  iDuch  with  French 
nods.'  Wiirton. 
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Other  trippings  to  be  trod 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  such  court  guise 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 

With  the  mincing  Dryades, 

On  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas.  a a 

This  second  Song  presents  them  to  their  Father 

and  Mother . 

Noble  Lord,  and  Lady  bright, 

I  have  brought  ye  new  delight, 

Here  behold  so  goodly  grown 
Tin  *ee  fair  branches  of  your  own  ; 

Heav’n  hath  timely  tried  their  youth,  m 

Their  faith,  their  patience,  and  their  truth, 

And  sent  them  here  through  hard  assays 
With  a  crown  of  deathless  praise, 

To  triumph  in  victorious  dance 
O’er  sensual  folly,  and  intemperance.  ws 

The  dances  ended,  the  Spirit  epiloguises. 

Sp.  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 

And  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 

Up  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  sky : 

There  I  suck  the  liquid  air  eso 

All  amidst  the  gardens  fair 

972  hard]  Milton  is  fond  of  this  expression.  P.  L.  iv.  932, 
from  hard  assays.’  P.  Reg.  i.  264.  iv.  478.  Todd. 

979  broad]  MS.  ‘plain  fields.’  Fairfax,  B.  viii.  st.  57. 

O’er  the  broad  Jields  of  heaven’s  bright  wildernesse.’ 

War  ion  and  Todd 
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Of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  three 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring, 

The  Graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom’d  Hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring ; 

There  eternal  Summer  dwells, 

And  west-winds,  with  musky  wing, 

About  the  cedarn  alleys  fling  990 

Nard  and  cassia’s  balmy  smells. 

Iris  there  with  humid  bow 

Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 

Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 

Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew,  995 

And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew, 

(List  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true) 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roses, 

Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 

Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound  1000 

In  slumber  soft,  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  th’  Assyrian  queen; 

But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen 
Celestial  Cupid  her  fam’d  son  advanc’d, 


989  There J  Milton’s  own  edition,  1673,  reads  ‘  That  there,’ 
but  in  the  errata  directs  ‘  That  ’  to  be  omitted ;  so  it  is  by 
Tickell  and  Fenton,  out  silently  readopted  by  Newton. 

Warion. 

989  musky\  See  Cowley’s  Silva,  p.  56,  and  Love’s  Riddle/ 
p.  93.  ‘  The  musky  kisses  of  the  west  wind.’ 

1002  Assyrian]  Tickell  and  Fenton  read  ‘  the  Cyprian  Qneen.’ 
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Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  intrancd, 

After  her  wand’ring  labours  long, 

Till  free  consent  the  Gods  among 
Make  her  his  eternal  bride, 

And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 

Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born,  1010 

Youth  and  Joy  ;  so  Jove  hath  sworn. 

But  now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 

I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth’s  end, 

Where  the  bow’d  welkin  slow  doth  bend,  1015 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  soon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 

Mortals,  that  would  follow  me, 

Love  Virtue,  she  alone  is  free  ; 

She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb  1020 

Higher  than  the  sphery  chime  : 

Or,  if  Virtue  feeble  were, 

Heav’n  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

1017  corners]  Macbeth,  a.  3.  s.  5.  ‘Upon  the  comer  of  the 
moon.''  Warton. 

1021  sphery]  ‘  sphery  chime’  is  the  chime  or  music  of  the 
spheres.  Mids.  N.  Dream,  act  ii.  sc.  7,  ‘  Hermia’s  sphery 
eyne.’  Machin’s  Dumbe  Knight,  (Reed’s  Old  PI.  iv.  447), 
‘ It  was  as  silver  as  the  chime  of  spheres'  Herrick’s  Hesp 
p.  116,  ‘Fall  down  from  those  thy  chiming  spheres' 

Warton  and  Todd. 

1023  sloop]  ‘  bow.’  MS. 
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In  this  Monody,  the  author  bewails  a  learned  friend,  unfor 
tunately  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish 
seas,  1637;  and  by  occasion  foretells  the  ruin  of  our  cor¬ 
rupted  clergy,  then  in  their  height. 

Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forc’d  fingers  rude, 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year,  s 
Bitter  constraint,  and  sad  occasion  dear, 

Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due : 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas!  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  He  knew  io 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 

2  myrtles  brown J  Hor.  Od.  i.  25.  18.  ‘  Pullet  magis  atque 
myrto.y  Warton. 

8  dead\  1  Phillisides  is  dead.5  Past.  iEgl.  on  Sir  P.  Sid- 
nej  s  death,  by  L.  B.  v.  8.  (Todd’s  Spenser,  viii.  76),  and 

v.  71. 

‘  Sweet  bowres  of  myrtel  twigs,  and  lawrel  faire.’ 

10  Who ]  ‘  Neget  quis  cannina  Gallo.’  Virg.  Eel.  x.  3. 

Peck. 

12  watery ]  See  Theod.  Prodrom.  Dos.  et  Rhod.  Am.  p 
254,  ed.  Gaulm. 
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Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,  « 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring, 
Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 
Hence  with  denial  vain,  and  coy  excuse ; 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destin’d  urn,  20 
And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud. 

For  we  were  nurst  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  the  same  flock, by  fountain,  shade, and  rill; 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appear’d  22 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray -fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Batt’ning  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

14  melodious]  Cleveland’s  Obseqxiy  on  Mr.  King,  ‘I  like 
not  tears  in  tune.'  Todd. 

sweep]  ‘  E  qui  Calliopea  alquanto  surga.’  Dante  Purg. 

i.  9. 

19  Muse]  ‘  Gentle  Muse — he  passes.’  See  Jortin’s  Tracts, 
i.  p.  341. 

23  nurst]  Compare  Past.  J£gl.  on  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  death, 
by  L.  B.  ver.  85. 

‘  Through  many  a  hill  and  dale,’  &c. 

20  opening ]  Middleton’s  Game  at  Chess. 

‘ - Like  a  pearl, 

Dropp’d  from  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom.' 

And  Crashaw’s  Translation  of  Marino,  ‘  The  lids  of  day.’ 

Warton.  Todd. 

29  Batt'ning]  Drayton’s  Eel.  ix. 

‘  Their  battening  focks  on  grassie  leas  to  hold.’  Warton. 
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Oft  till  the  star  that  rose,  at  evening  bright,  so 
Toward  heav’n’s  descent  had  slop’d  his  westering 
Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute,  [wheel. 
Temper’d  to  th’  oaten  flute, 

Rough  Satyrs  danc’d,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 
And  old  Damastas  lov’d  to  hear  our  song.  se 
But  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone,  and  never  must  return  ! 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown, 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.  u 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen, 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose,  « 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 
Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 
When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd’s  ear.  [deep 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless 
Clos’d  o’er  the  head  of  your  lov’d  Lycidas  ?  si 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep, 

83  Temper'd]  On  this  word  see  P.  Fletcher’s  Purple  Isl. 
2.  ix.  st.  3.  Par.  Lost,  vii.  598.  Warton. 

87  thou  art  gone]  Browne’s  Sheph.  Pipe  (eel.  4).  ‘  But  he 
Is  gone.’ 

60  Where]  Spenser’s  Astrophel,  st.  22, 

Ah,  where  were  ye  this  while, his  shepbeard  peares,  &c. 

Warton. 
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Where  your  old  Bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 
Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 
Ay  me,  I  fondly  dream  !  55 

Had  ye  been  there — for  what  could  that  have  done? 
What  could  the  Muse  herself,  that  Orpheus  bore, 
The  Muse  herself,  for  her  inchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament,  « 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  shepherd’s  trade,  «5 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 

Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neiera’s  hair? 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind)  71 

55  wizard]  on  the  wizard  stream  of  Deva,  consult  War  ton’s 
note. 

63  swift\  Vir.  iEn.  1.  317. 

‘  Volucremque  fuga  prsevertitur  Hebrum.’  Warton 
69  tangles ]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  2. 

‘  Entangled  thoughts  in  the  trammels  of  their  ambush  hair.’ 
Greene’s  never  too  late,  ‘Entangle  men  in  their  tresses.’  p.  58. 
Shirley’s  Doubtful  Heir,  p.  36.  G.  Peele’s  Works,  ed.  Dyce, 
1829,  i.  p.  17.  ii.  p.  11. 

7°  Fame ]  ‘  Quasi  hie  subesset  ingens  Cupido  gloriie  qua 
stiam  sapientibus  novissima  exuitur.’  Stradas  Prelu.  p.  161 
ed.  Ox. 
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To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze,  74 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th’  abhorred  shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  But  not  the  praise, 
Phoebus  replied,  and  touch’d  my  trembling  ears ; 
Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  th’  world,  nor  in  broad  rumour  lies  ;  so 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heav’n  expect  thy  meed.  s< 
0  fountain  Aretliuse,  and  thou  honour’d  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown’d  with  vocal  reeds, 
That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood ; 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 


74  blaze J  So  P.  Reg.  iii.  47. 

*  For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of fame.'  Wartcm. 

76  blind]  Spenser’s  R.  of  Rome,  st.  xxiv.  ‘  If  the  blindeFurie 
which  warres  breedeth  oft.’  Warlon. 

77  touched]  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  3. 

- Cynthius  aurem 

«  Vellit,  et  admonuit.  Peck. 

79  foil]  See  Shakes.  Henry  IV.  act  i.  s.  2.  Warlon. 

8 5  fountain]  Horn.  Od.  xiii.  408.  K prjvij  ’Ape&cvcn].  Virg. 
Eel.  x.  4.  iEn.  iii.  694.  Warion. 

87  higher]  ‘  I’ll  tune  my  reed  unto  a  higher  key.’  Browne’s 

Brit.  Past.  iv.  41. 
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That  came  in  Neptune’s  plea ; 


90 


He  ask’d  the  waves,  and  ask’d  the  felon  winds, 


What  hard  mishap  hath  doom’d  this  gentle  swain  ? 


And  question’d  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory : 


They  knew  not  of  his  story, 


96 


And  sage  Hippotades  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  stray’d ; 
The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  play’d. 


It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 


100 


Built  in  th’  eclipse,  and  rigg’d  with  curses  dark, 
That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 


Next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge  ios 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flow’r  inscrib’d  with  woe. 
Ah !  Who  hath  reft  (quoth  he)  my  dearest  pledge  ? 
Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake ; 

y3  question'd]  ‘And  question'd  each  wind  that  came  that 
way.’  Beaumont’s  Psyche,  C.  xviii.  st.  56. 

93  Hippotades J  iEolus,  the  son  of  Hippotas,  Horn.  Od.  x.  2. 
Ap.  Rh.  iv.  819.  Ovid.  Ep.  ex  Ponto,  iv.  x.  15,  and  else¬ 
where.  Warton. 

99  Panope ]  Alciphron  Ep.  lib.  i.  xix.  74.  ed.  Bergler. 

103  reverend]  ‘  One  brought  a  reverend  syre  !  ’  Whiting’s 
Albino  and  Bellama,  p.  5. 

109  Galilean]  ‘  Who  on  the  troubled  Galilean  Lake.1 


Hen.  More’s  Poems,  p.  322. 
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Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain,  no 
(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake ; 
How  well  could  I  have  spar’d  for  thee,  young 
swain, 

Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies’  sake 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold  ?  ns 
Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer’s  feast. 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest ; 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how 
to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learn’d  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman’s  art  belongs  ! 

What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?  They  are 
sped ; 

And  when  they  list  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
no  Two] 

‘  In  either  hand  she  held  a  massie  key,  .  .  . 

The  one  of  beaten  burnish’d  gold ,  .... 

That  in  her  left  of  swarthy  iron  is.’ 

Beaumont’s  Psyche,  c.  xvi.  st.  140,  and  141. 

no  keys]  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island,  c.  vii.  62. 

‘  Not  in  his  lips,  but  hands  two  keys  he  bore, 

Heaven’s  doors  and  Hell’s  to  shut  and  open  wide.’ 
and  Dante  Paradiso,  v.  57.  ‘  E  della  chiave.’ 

ns  climb]  *  Crept  into  the  fold.’  Prose  Works,  ii.  381, 
ed.  Symmons. 

121  herdman's]  Milton  writes  it  ‘herdsman,’  in  his  MS. 
1  Herdman,’  is  used  in  our  transl.  of  the  Bible,  Amos  i.  1. 
Todd . 
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Grate  on  tlieir  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw, 
The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,  m 
But  swoln  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they 
draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread ; 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said ; 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  130 

Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. 

Return,  Alpheus,  the  dread  voice  is  past, 

That  shrunk  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 
Their  bells,  and  flow’rets  of  a  thousand  hues.  135 
Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks, 


124  Grate ]  Virg.  Eel.  iii.  26.  ^ 

‘ - solebas 

Stridenti  miserum  stipula  disperdere  carmen.’ 

Newton. 

126  sheep]  See  Past.  iEgl.  by  L.  B.  ver.  130,  on  Sir  P. 
Sidney’s  death. 

‘  Unhappie  flock !  that  wander  scattred  now, 

What  marvell  if  through  grief  ye  woxen  leane, 
Forsake  your  food,  and  hang  your  heads  adowne ! 

For  such  a  shepheard  never  shall  you  guide, 

Whose  parting  hath  of  weale  bereft  you  cleane.’ 

iso  two-handed ]  ‘  Yet,  maie  the  ax  stande  next  the  dorc.’ 
Sir  1'.  Smith’s  Psalms.  Restituta.  iv.  189. 

186  wse]  i.  e.  frequeht,  inhabit.  Spens.  F.  Q.  Introd.  b.  vi. 
st.  2. 

‘  In  these  strange  waies,  where  never  foote  did  use.' 

Newton 
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On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamell’d  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers,  in 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freakt  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet,  i« 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attir’d  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  Avears : 
Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears,  ioo 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 
For  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise. 
Ay  me !  Whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where’er  thy  bones  are  hurl’d,  155 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  Avhelming  tide 
Yisit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep’st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old,  iso 

183  swart ]  See  Warton’s  note  on  this  word. 

163  dally]  Gayton’s  Chartae  Scriptae,  p.  21. 

‘  When  our  fond  thoughts  are  wearied  with  the  sports 
0  th’  earth,  we  dally  in  the  watry  coasts.’ 

163  monstrous ]  The  sea,  the  world  of  monsters.  Hor.  OcL 
[.3.18.  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  729. 

‘  Quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  uequore  pontus.’ 

Warion. 
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Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona’s  hold ; 
Look  homeward  Angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth, 
And,  0  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

Weep  no  more,  woful  Shepherds,  weep  no  more. 
For  Lycidas  your  sorrow  is  not  dead,  ice 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor ; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  m 
So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Thro’  the  dear  might  of  him  that  walk’d  the  waves, 
Where  other  groves,  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves,  us 
And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

167  watery  floor]  Dante  Purg.  ii.  15.  ‘  Sovra  ’1  suol  marino.’ 
Davison’s  Poet.  Rhapsodie,  p.  78. 

169  repairs ]  Lidgate’s  Troy,  p.  13,  ‘  Long  ere  Titan  ’gan 
make  his  repair e.'  Browne’s  Brit.  Past.  p.  88,  ‘  Breathes  to 
the  sullen  night  a  soft  repayre'  See  Fletcher’s  Christ’s  Vic 
tory,  ii.  12;  and  the  Adamus  Exul  Grotii,  p.  28,  35;  and 
Marino’s  Slaugh.  of  the  Innoc.  p.  45.  ‘  His  light  immortal 
doth  repair.’  And  Lucret.  v.  732. 

m  forehead ]  ‘Oft  seen  in  forehead  of  the  frowning  skies.’ 

Sylvest.  Du  Bartas,  p.  25. 

Hi  Wes£]  Past  JSgl.  on  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  death,  by  L.  E. 
ver.  135. 

‘  Phillisides  is  dead !  0  happie  sprite, 

That  now  in  heaven  with  blessed  soules  doest  bide, 
Looke  down  awhile  from  where  thou  sitst  above,’  &c. 
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There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move,  iso 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood.  ieo 
Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  th’  oaks  and 
rills, 

While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray 
He  touch’d  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay ; 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretch’d  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay ;  io> 
At  last  he  rose,  and  twitch’d  his  mantle  blue, 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,,  and  pastures  new. 

190  See  Past.  jEgl.  on  Sir  P.  Sidney’s  death,  by  L.  B 
ver.  159. 

1  The  sun,  lo !  hastned  hath  his  face  to  steep 
In  western  waves ;  and  th’  aire  with  stormy  showres, 
Warnes  us  to  drive  homewards  our  silly  sheep: 

Lycon,  lett’s  rise - .’ 

108  To-morrow]  Fletcher’s  P.  Island,  c.  vi.  s.  77. 

*  To-morrow  shall  ve  feast  in  pastures  new.'  Wartan 
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Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bora ! 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

’Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 
Find  out  some  uncouth  cell,  [unholy, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous 
And  the  night-raven  sings  ;  [wings, 

There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low-brow’d  rocks, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  10 

But  come  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heav’n  y-clep’d  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth, 

Whom  lovely  Venus  at  a  birth, 

With  two  sister  Graces  more,  is 

To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore ; 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 

1  Hence]  Compare  Marston’s  Scourge  of  Villanie,  b.  in. 
s.  10.  (ed.  1508.)  ‘  Sleepe  griin  reproof,’  &c.  Warton. 

5  uncouth]  ‘  Searcht  out  the  uncouth  cell  of  thy  abode.’  Val. 
Welshman,  1615,  act  iv.  s.  6.  Todd. 

i:  Cimmerian]  Miltoni  Prolus.:  ‘  Dignus  qui  Cimmeriis  oc- 
clusus  tenebris  longam  et  perosam  vitam  transigat.  Warton. 

15  two]  Meat  and  Drink,  the  two  sisters  of  Mirth.  Warbur- 
ion. 
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Zephyr  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  Maying ;  20 

There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  washt  in  dew, 

Fill’d  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee  25 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips,  and  Cranks,  and  wanton  Wiles, 

Nods,  and  Becks,  and  wreathed  Smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ;  w> 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 

Come,  and  trip  it  as  ye  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee  35 

The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 

And  if  I  give  thee  honour  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

22  wash'd]  Shakesp.  Tam.  of  Shrew,  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

*  As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew.' 

Bowie. 

24  buxom  ‘  To  make  one  blithe ,  buxome ,  and  deboneer.' 
Randolph  Aristippus,  p.  310,  ed.  1662.  Todd. 

28  iVods}  ‘  With  becks,  and  nods,  and  smiles  againe.’  Bur¬ 
ton’s  An.  of  Melanch.  p.  449  (ed.  1628).  Warton. 

38  Come]  Shakes.  Tempest,  act  iv.  sc.  1. 

‘ - Come  and  go, 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe  '  Newton 
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Iii  unreproved  pleasures  free ;  « 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch-tow’r  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow,  « 

And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow, 

Through  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  : 

While  the  cock  with  lively  din 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin,  so 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before  : 

Oft  list’ning  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbTing  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill,  55 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 

Some  time  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

42  dull]  K.  Hen.  V.  act  iv.  chorus, 

‘  Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear.’ 

Sieevem. 

46  good  morrow ]  Browne’s  Brit.  Past.  iii.  2. 

*  Twice  bid  good  morrow  to  the  nether  world. 

so  Scatters ]  ‘  Galium  noctem  explodentibus  alis.’  Lucret 
iv.  714. 

64  morn ]  Habington’s  Castara,  p.  8,  ed.  1640. 

‘ - rouse  the  morne 

With  the  shrill  musicke  of  the  horns.’  Warton. 


i/allegro.  1&7 

Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state,  go 

Rob’d  in  flames,  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o’er  the  furrow’d  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe,  ra 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures;  to 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray; 

Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied,  75 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide ; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom’d  high  in  tufted  trees, 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  ;  eo 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes, 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Cory  don  and  Thyrsis  met, 

Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set 

Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes,  85 

86  messes ]  Sylv.  Du  Bartas,  p.  171,  eel.  1621. 

4  Yielding  more  holesom  food  than  all  the  messes , 

That  now  taste-curious  wanton  Plenty  dresses.' 

Warton. 
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Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  ; 

And  then  in  haste  her  bow’r  she  leaves, 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tann’d  haycock  in  the  mead.  w 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid,  * 

Dancing  in  the  chequer’d  shade ; 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail. 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale,  100 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat ; 

She  was  pincht  and  pull’d,  she  said, 

And  he  by  friars’  lanthorn  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat,  105 

To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh’d  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  lubbar  fend,  no 

And  stretch’d  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 

110  lubber]  There  is  a  pretty  tale  of  a  witch  that  had  the 
devil’s  mark  about  her,  God  bless  us!  that  had  a  gyauntto  her 
son,  that  was  called  Lob-lye-by-the-jire.'1  Knight  of  the  B. 
Pestle,  act  iii.  sc.  4.  Warton. 
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Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep,  us 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lull’d  asleep. 

Tower’d  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold,  120 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit,  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear  us 

I11  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry, 

With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry, 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream.  iso 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 

I  f  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever  against  eating  cares,  iss 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs, 

12°  weeds]  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

*  Great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace.'  Todd. 

122  Bain]  From  the  Messaggiero  of  Tasso.  lPiovano  quaggiu 
lella  lor  virtu.’  Black’s  Life  of  Tasso,  ii.  476. 
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Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes,  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,  mo 

With  wanton  heed,  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony ; 

That  Orpheus’  self  may  heave  his  head  mb 

From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heapt  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regain’d  Eurydice.  uso 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 
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147  Elysian  flowers ]  See  Par.  Lost,  iii.  ver.  859. 
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Hence,  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  folly  without  father  bred, 

How  little  you  bestead, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 

Dwell  in  some  idle  brain,  5 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 

As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 

Or  likest  hovering  dreams 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus’  train.  10 
But  hail  thou  Goddess,  sage  and  holy, 

Hail  divinest  Melancholy, 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view  is* 

O’erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom’s  hue ; 

Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon’s  sister  might  beseem, 

Or  that  starr’d  Ethiop  queen  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty’s  praise  above  2c 

The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  pow’rs  offended  : 

Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended  ; 

13  toe  bright ]  Hor.  Od.  i.  xix.  8.  ‘  Nimium  lubneus 

aspici.’ 

19  Ethiop]  ‘  Noctem  iEthiopissam.’  Miltoni  Prolus.  p.  73. 
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Thee  bright-hair’d  Vesta,  long  of  yore, 

To  solitary  Saturn  bore  ; 

His  daughter  she  (in  Saturn’s  reign,  sa 

Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain). 

Oft  in  glimmering  bow’rs  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove, 

While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove.  ao 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majestic  train, 

And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn,  3 s 

Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes  :  to 

There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast : 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet,  45 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  Gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove’s  altar  sing  : 

85  cypru&\  Winter’s  Tale,  act  iv.  sc.  3. 

‘  Cyprus  black  as  e’er  was  crow.*  War  ton. 

87  keep\  ‘ State  in  wonted  manner  keep .’  Jonson’s  Cynth, 
Rev.  act  v.  s.  6.  Warion. 
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And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure ; 
But  first,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring, 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  Cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

’Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 

In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke, 
Gently  o’er  th’  accustom’d  oak  ; 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn’st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song ; 

And  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heav’n’s  wide  pathless  way ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow’d, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

68  Smoothing J  Shakesp.  Sonnets,  51. 

69  checks J  Todd’s  Milton,  vol.  vi.  p.  323. 

98  Riding ]  Eurip.  Suppl.  994.  innevovcc  6d  op<pvac 
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Over  some  wide-water’d  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar ; 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom ;  *1 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 

Or  the  bellman’s  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm : 

Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour  ss 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow’r, 

Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear, 

With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 

The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold  so 

The  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 

Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook : 

And  of  those  Demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent  % 

With  planet,  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
Tn  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 


76  wide-water'd ]  Constable’s  Son.  Ellis’s  Spec.  ii.  p.  306. 

‘  Or  like  the  echo  of  a  passing  bell, 

Which,  sounding  on  the  water ,  seems  to  howl.’ 

98  Sceptred ]  Miltoni  Eleg.  i.  37. 

‘  Sive  cruentatum  furiosa  Tragcedia  seep  tram 
Quassat.’  Warton. 
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Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops’  line, 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  wo 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskin’d  stage. 

But,  O  sad  Virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musseus  from  his  bower, 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing  ioe 

Such  notes  as  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek, 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek. 

Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 

The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold,  uo 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  own’d  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass, 

On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ;  us 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests,  and  inchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.  120 
Thus  night  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 

Till  civil-suited  morn  appear, 

Not  trick’d  and  frounc’d  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt, 

110  Cambuscan\  In  the  Squier’s  Tale  of  Chaucer,  see  Tyr- 
whitt’s  notes,  vol.  ii.  p.  466,  ed.  1798.  Todd. 

122  civil]  Rom.  and  Juliet,  act  iii.  sc.  2. 

‘ - come,  civil  night, 

Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black.’  War  ton. 

vOL.  III.  10 
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But  kerchef’d  in  a  comely  cloud,  us 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 

Or  usher’d  with  a  shower  still, 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves.  vao 

And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak,  ias 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallow’d  haunt. 

There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook, 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look,  no 

Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye, 

While  the  bee  with  honied  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 

And  the  waters  murmuring 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep,  ns 

Entice  the  dewy-feather’d  sleep  ; 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  aery  stream 

141  eye J  Son.  i.  5. 

‘  Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day.'  Warton. 

140  dewy]  ‘Liquidique  potentia  somni.’  Yal.  Flac.  iv.  18, 

‘  Irriguus  somnus.’  Plaut.  Ep.  i.  ii.  18.  ‘  Dewy  sleep.’  Henry 
More’s  Poems,  p.  263. 

148  Wavc\  Consult  Warton’s  note  on  the  structure  of  these 
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Of  lively  portraiture  display’d, 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 

And  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  th’  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light : 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full  voic’d  quire  below, 

In  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies,  wa 

And  bring  all  heav’n  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell  no 

Of  every  star  that  heav’n  doth  show, 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew ; 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures  Melancholy  give,  175 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

156  pale ]  Warton  conjectures  that  the  right  reading  may  be 
the  studious  cloister’s  pale.’  i.  e.  enclosure. 
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Part  of  an  Entertainment  presented  to  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Derby,  at  Harefield,  by  some  noble  persons  of  her  family; 
who  appear  on  the  scene  in  pastoral  habit,  moving  toward 
the  seat  of  state,  with  this  song. 


SONG  I. 

Look,  Nymplis  and  Shepherds,  look, 

What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 
Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 

Too  divine  to  be  mistook; 

This,  this  is  she  5 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend; 

Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 

Fame,  that  her  high  worth  to  raise, 

Seem’d  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse, 

We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise ; 

Less  than  half  we  find  express’d, 

Envy  bid  conceal  the  rest. 

&  This]  .Jonson’s  Ent.  at  Altrope,  1603. 

‘  This  is  shee, 

This  is  shee, 

In  whose  world  of  grace,’  &c.  Warton 
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Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 

In  circle  round  her  shining  throne,  is 

Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads ; 

This,  this  is  she  alone, 

Sitting  like  a  Goddess  bright, 

In  the  centre  of  her  light. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be,  20 

Or  the  tower’d  Cybele, 

Mother  of  a  hundred  Gods  ? 

Juno  dares  not  give  her  odds ; 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 
A  deity  so  unparallel’d  ?  s& 

As  they  come  forward  the  Genius  of  the  wood 
appears ,  and  turning  toward  them,  speaks. 

Gen.  Stay,  gentle  Swains,  for  though  in  this 
disguise, 

I  see  bright  honour  sparkle  through  your  eyes ; 
Of  famous  Arcady  ye  are,  and  sprung 
Of  that  renowned  flood,  so  often  sung, 

Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice  30 

Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse ; 

And  ye,  the  breathing  roses  of  the  wood, 

Fair  silver-buskin’d  .Nymphs,  as  great  and  good, 

23  give ]  Too  lightly  expressed  for  the  occasion.  Hurd 
30  Alpheus]  VLrg.  jEn.  iii.  694. 

‘Alpheum,  fama  est,  hue  Elidis  amnem 
Occultas  egisse  vicis  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Areihusa ,  tuo,’  &c.  Newton. 
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I  know  this  quest  of  yours,  and  free  intent 
Was  all  in  honour  and  devotion  meant  35 

To  the  great  mistress  of  yon  princely  shrine, 
Whom  with  low  reverence  I  adore  as  mine, 

And  with  all  helpful  service  will  comply 
To  further  this  night’s  glad  solemnity ; 

And  lead  ye  where  ye  may  more  near  behold  -to 
What  shallow-searching  Fame  has  left  untold; 
Which  I  full  oft  amidst  these  shades  alone 
Have  sat  to  wonder  at,  and  gaze  upon : 

For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower,  45 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove; 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill : 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew,  so 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 

Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites, 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker’d  venom  bites. 
When  evening  gray  doth  rise,  1  fetch  my  round, 
Over  the  mount,  and  all  this  hallow’d  ground ;  sa 

46  curl ]  Jonson’s  Mask  at  Welbeck,  1633,  ver.  15. 

‘  When  was  old  Sherwood's  head  more  quaintly  curl'd.' 

Warton. 

60  brush]  Tempest,  act  i.  sc.  2. 

‘As  wicked  dew  as  e’er  my  mother  brush’d.' 
and  P.  L.  v.  ver.  429.  Warton. 

62  cross}  Shakesp.  Jul.  Cses.  act  i.  sc.  3. 

‘And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem’d  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven.’  Warton. 
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And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slumb’ring  leaves,  or  tassel’d  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  words,  and  murmurs  made  to  bless  ; 
But  else,  in  deep  of  night  when  drowsiness 
Hath  lock’d  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens’  harmony, 

That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 

And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears,  65 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 

On  which  the  fate  of  Gods  and  men  is  wound. 
Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 

And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law,  re 

And  the  low  world  in  measur’d  motion  draw 
After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould,  with  gross  unpurged  ear ; 

And  yet  such  music  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  height  of  her  immortal  praise,  re 


78  gross]  Compare  Shakesp.  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v. 

sc.  1. 

‘  There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eved  cherubins : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ! 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.* 

Shakesp.  Mid.  N.  D.  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

‘And  I  will  ■purge  thy  mortal  grossness  so  ‘  &c. 


WarUm. 
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Whose  lustre  leads  us,  and  for  her  most  fit, 

If  my  inferior  hand  or  voice  could  hit 
Inimitable  sounds  :  yet  as  we  go, 

Whate’er  the  skill  of  lesser  Gods  can  show, 

I  will  assay,  her  worth  to  celebrate,  so 

And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state ; 
Where  ye  may  all  that  are  of  noble  stem 
Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture’s  hem. 

SONG  II. 

O’er  the  smooth  enamell’d  green, 

Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been,  9b 

Follow  me  as  I  sing, 

And  touch  the  warbled  string, 

Under  the  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  star-proof. 

Follow  me,  90 

I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits, 

Clad  in  splendour  as  befits 
Her  deity. 

Such  a  rural  Queen 

All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen.  % 

SONG  III. 

Nymphs  and  Shepherds  dance  no  more 

89  star ]  ‘  Sun-proof  arbours.’  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  171, 
and  G.  Peele’s  David  and  Bethsabe,  1599. 

‘  This  shade,  sun-proof  \  is  yet  no  proof  for  thee.’ 

War  ton  and  Todd. 
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By  sandy  Ladon’s  lilied  banks ; 

On  old  Lycceus  or  Cyllene  boar 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks  ; 

Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore,  100 

A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 

From  the  stony  Maenalus 

Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us, 

Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace, 

To  serve  the  Lady  of  this  place.  105 

Though  Syrinx  your  Pan’s  mistress  were, 

Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her. 

Such  a  rural  Queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 


97  By  sandy  Ladon's  Wied  banks]  Giles  Fletcher’s  Christ's 
Victorie  and  Triumph ,  1632.  ‘  To  Laden  sands.'  p.  14,  and 
On  either  side  banJc't  with  a  lily  icaU,'  p.  49.  A.  Dyce. 

97  sandy]  Browne’s  Brit.  Past.  ii.  st  iv.  p.  107. 

‘  The  silver  Ladon  on  his  sandy  shore.’ 
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ANNO  iETATIS  17. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAIR  INFANT,  DYING 

OF  A  COUGH. 


I. 

O  fairest  flower,  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted, 
Soft  silken  primrose  fading  timelessly, 

Summer’s  chief  honour,  if  thou  hadst  out-lasted 
Bleak  Winter’s  force  that  made  thy  blossom  dry ; 
For  he  being  amorous  on  that  lovely  dye  s 

That  did  thy  cheek  envermeil,  thought  to  kiss, 
But  kill’d,  alas,  and  then  bewail’d  his  fatal  bliss. 


ii. 

For  since  grim  Aquilo  his  charioteer 
By  boisterous  rape  th’  Athenian  damsel  got, 

He  thought  it  touch’d  his  deity  full  near,  10 

1  0 ]  Shakespeare’s  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

‘  Swet  Rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluckt,  soon  vaded, 
Piuckt  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  the  spring! 

Bright  orient  pearle,  alack,  too  timely  shaded, 

Fair  Creature,  kild  too  soone  by  Death’s  sharpe  sting.’ 

Todd. 

6  kiss]  Shakesp.  Venus  and  Adonis, 

‘  He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so.’ 

Newton. 
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II’  likewise  he  some  fair  one  wedded  not, 

Thereby  to  wipe  away  the  infamous  blot 
Of  long-uncoupled  bed,  and  childless  eld, 
Which  ’mongst  the  wanton  Gods  a  foul  reproach 
was  held. 


hi. 

So  mounting  up  in  icy-pearled  car,  is 

Through  middle  empire  of  the  freezing  air 
He  wander’d  long,  till  thee  he  spy’d  from  far ; 
There  ended  was  his  quest,  there  ceas’d  his  care. 
Down  he  descended  from  his  snow-soft  chair, 

But  all  unwares  with  his  cold-kind  embrace  20 
Unhous’d  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place. 


IV. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  fate ; 

For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 

Whilome  did  slay  his  dearly-loved  mate, 

Young  Hyacinth,  born  on  Eurotas’  strand,  2s 
Young  Hyacinth,  the  pride  of  Spartan  land  ; 

But  then  transform’d  him  to  a  purple  flower: 
Alack,  that  so  to  change  thee  Winter  had  no  power ! 


v. 

Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 

Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth’s  dark  womb, 

u  infamous ]  The  common  accentuation  of  our  elder  poetry 
Drummond’s  Urania,  1616, 

‘  On  this  infamous  stage  of  woe  to  die.’  Todd. 
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Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed, 

Hid  from  the  world  in  a  low  delved  tomb ; 

Could  Heav’n  for  pity  thee  so  strictly  doom  ? 

Oh  no !  for  something  in  thy  face  did  shine 
Above  mortality,  that  show’d  thou  wast  divine.  25 

VI. 

Resolve  me  then,  oh  Soul  most  surely  blest, 

(If  so  it  be  that  thou  these  plaints  dost  hear,) 

Tell  me,  bright  Spirit,  where’er  thou  hoverest, 
Whether  above  that  high  first-moving  sphere, 

Or  in  th’  Elysian  fields,  (if  such  there  were,)  40 
Oh  say  me  true,  if  thou  wert  mortal  wight,  [flight. 
And  why  from  us  so  quickly  thou  didst  take  thy 

VII. 

Wert  thou  some  star  which  from  the  ruin’d  roof 
Of  shak’d  Olympus  by  mischance  didst  fall ; 
Which  careful  Jove  in  nature’s  true  behoof  45 
Took  up,  and  in  fit  place  did  reinstall? 

Or  did  of  late  earth’s  sons  besiege  the  wall 

Of  sheeny  Heav’n,  and  thou  some  Goddess  fled 
Amongst  us  here  below  to  hide  thy  nectar’d  head  ? 

VIII. 

Or  wert  thou  that  just  Maid,  who  once  before  so 
Forsook  the  hated  earth,  0  tell  me  sooth, 

31  tcormy]  Shakesp.  Mid.  N.  Dr.  act  iii.  sc.  ult. 

‘Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone.’  Warton. 

40  were]  He  should  have  said  ‘  are,’  if  the  rhyrr.e  had  per¬ 
mitted.  Hurd. 
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And  cam’st  again  to  visit  us  once  more  ? 

Or  wert  thou  that  sweet-smiling  youth  ? 

Or  that  crown’d  matron  sage  white-robed  Truth  ? 

Or  any  other  of  that  heavenly  brood  [good  ? 
Let  down  in  cloudy  throne  to  do  the  world  some 


IX. 

Or  wert  thou  of  the  golden-winged  host, 

Who  having  clad  thyself  in  human  weed, 

To  earth  from  thy  prefixed  seat  didst  post, 

And  after  short  abode  fly  back  with  speed,  ec 
As  if  to  show  what  creatures  heav’n  doth  breed, 
Thereby  to  set  the  hearts  of  men  on  fire 
To  scorn  the  sordid  world  and  unto  heav’n  aspire  ? 

x. 

But  oh,  why  didst  thou  not  stay  here  below 
To  bless  us  with  thy  heav’n-lov’d  innocence,  « 
To  slake  his  wrath  whom  sin  hath  made  our  foe, 
To  turn  swift-rushing  black  Perdition  hence, 

Or  drive  away  the  slaughtering  Pestilence, 

To  stand  ’twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart  ? 
But  thou  canst  best  perform  that  office  where  thou 
art.  7c 

XI. 

Then  thou,  the  Mother  of  so  sweet  a  Child, 

Her  false  imagin’d  loss  cease  to  lament. 

63  Or  wert\  In  this  line  a  dissyllable  word  is  wanting 
Mr.  J.  Heskin  conjectured  ‘  Or  wert  thou  Mercy,'  &c. 
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And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild ; 
Think  what  a  present  thou  to  God  hast  sent, 

And  render  him  with  patience  what  he  lent ;  75 

This  if  thou  do,  he  will  an  offspring  give 
That  till  the  world’s  last  end  shall  make  thy  name 
to  live. 


ANNO  A3TATIS  19. 

At  a  Vacation  Exercise  in  the  College,  part 
Latin,  part  English.  The  Latin  speeches  ended , 
the  English  thus  began. 

Hail,  native  Language,  that  by  sinews  weak 
Didst  move  my  first  endeavouring  tongue  to  speak, 
And  mad’st  imperfect  words  with  childish  trips, 
Half  unpronounc’d,  slide  through  my  infant  lips, 
Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door,  a 
Where  he  had  mutely  sat  two  years  before : 

Here  I  salute  thee,  and  thy  pardon  ask, 

That  now  I  use  thee  in  my  latter  task : 

5  dumb  silence]  Nonni  Dionys.  xiii.  10.  d<j>uv7jTU  ouony. 
Chapman’s  Homer’s  II.  p.  98,  ‘  Dumb  silence  seiz’d  them  all.* 
Daniel’s  Poems,  ii.  236.  Wishart’s  Immanuel,  p.  66.  Syl 
vester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  5.  England’s  Helicon,  p.  259.  C. 
Cotton’s  Poems,  p.  239.  Buchanan.  Sylv.  p.  310,  ‘tacita? 
per  muta  silentia  silvae.’ 
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Small  loss  it  is  that  thence  can  come  unto  thee, 

I  know  my  tongue  but  little  grace  can  do  thee  :  10 
Thou  need’st  not  be  ambitious  to  be  first, 

Believe  me  I  have  thither  pack’d  the  worst ; 

And  if  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast, 

The  daintiest  dishes  shall  be  serv’d  up  last. 

I  pray  thee  then  deny  me  not  thy  aid  is 

For  this  same  small  neglect  that  I  have  made  : 
But  haste  thee  straight  to  do  me  once  a  pleasure, 
And  from  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  cliiefest  treasure, 
Not  those  new  fangled  toys,  and  trimming  slight 
Which  takes  our  late  fantastics  with  delight,  20 
But  cull  those  richest  robes,  and  gay’st  attire 
Which  deepest  spirits,  and  choicest  wits  desire: 

I  have  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about, 
And  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out ; 
And  weary  of  their  place  do  only  stay  25 

Till  thou  hast  deck’d  them  in  thy  best  array, 
That  so  they  may  without  suspect  or  fears 
Fly  swiftly  to  this  fair  assembly’s  ears ; 

Yet  I  had  rather,  if  I  were  to  choose, 

Thy  service  in  some  graver  subject  use,  so 

Such  as  may  make  thee  search  thy  coffers  round, 
Before  thou  clothe  my  fancy  in  fit  sound : 

Such  where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar 
Above  the  wheeling  poles,  and  at  Heav’n’s  door 
Look  in,  and  see  each  blissful  Deity  35 

30  graver ]  An  anticipation  of  the  subject  of  Par.  Lost,  if 
we  substitute  Christian  for  Pagan  ideas.  Warton. 
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How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie, 
List’ning  to  what  unshorn  Apollo  sings 
To  th’  touch  of  golden  wires,  while  Hebe  brings 
Immortal  nectar  to  her  kingly  sire  :  39 

Then  passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  file, 
And  misty  regions  of  wide  air  next  under. 

And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder, 
May  tell  at  length  how  green-ey’d  Neptune  raves, 
In  Heav’n’s  defiance  mustering  all  his  waves ; 
Then  sing  of  secret  things  that  came  to  pass  « 
When  beldam  Nature  in  her  cradle  was  ; 

And  last  of  kings  and  queens  and  heroes  old, 
Such  as  the  wise  Demodocus  once  told, 

In  solemn  songs  at  king  Alcinous’  feast, 

While  sad  Ulysses’  soul,  and  all  the  rest,  so 

Are  held  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity. 

But  fie,  my  wand’ring  Muse,  how  thou  dost  stray ! 
Expectance  calls  thee  now  another  way, 

Thou  know’st  it  must  be  now  thy  only  bent  55 
To  keep  in  compass  of  thy  predicament : 

86  thunderous]  Jortin.  proposed  ‘  thunderer’s  throne ;  ’  but 
see  P.  L.  x.  702,  ‘thunderous  clouds;’  and  Sylvester’s  Du 
Bartas,  p.  420.  ‘  Pushing  with  thundrous  roar.’ 

War  ton  and  Todd. 

37  tinshorn ]  Hor.  Od.  i.  xxi.  2.  iIntonsum1  pueri,  dicite 
Cynthium.’  And  Pind.  Pjth.  Od.  iii.  26.  Newton. 

40  watchful J  ‘  Vigiles  flammas.’  Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  463. 
1  Vigil  flarama.’  Trist.  iv.  v.  4.  Warton. 

52  siceet]  Tasso,  Gier.  Lib.  c.  vi.  st.  84.  ‘  Giogo  di  servitu 
dolce  e  leggiero.’  Du  Bartas,  p.  997.  ‘  The  willing  chains 
of  my  captivitie.’  Warton  and  Todd. 
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Then  quick  about  thy  purpos’d  business  come. 
That  to  the  next  I  may  resign  my  room. 

Then  Ens  is  represented  as  father  of  the  Pre¬ 
dicaments  his  ten  sons ,  whereof  the  eldest  stood 
for  Substance  with  his  canons,  which  Ens,  thus 
speaking,  explains. 

Good  luck  befriend  thee,  Son ;  for  at  thy  birth 
The  fairy  ladies  danc’d  upon  the  hearth ;  go 

Thy  drowsy  nurse  hath  sworn  she  did  them  spy 
Come  tripping  to  the  room  where  thou  didst  lie, 
And  sweetly  singing  round  about  thy  bed 
Strow  all  their  blessings  on  thy  sleeping  head.  g4 
She  heard  them  give  thee  this,  that  thou  shouldst 
From  eyes  of  mortals  walk  invisible:  [still 

Yet  there  is  something  that  doth  force  my  fear, 
For  once  it  was  my  dismal  hap  to  hear 
A  Sibyl  old,  bow-bent  with  crooked  age 
That  far  events  full  wisely  could  presage,  vo 
And  in  time’s  long  and  dark  prospective  glass 
Foresaw  what  future  days  should  bring  to  pass; 
Your  son,  said  she  (nor  can  you  it  prevent), 

Shall  subject  be  to  many  an  accident. 

O’er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king,  75 
Yet  every  one  shall  make  him  underling, 

And  those  that  cannot  live  from  him  asunder 
Ungratefully  shall  strive  to  keep  him  under, 

In  worth  and  excellence  he  shall  out-go  them, 

Yet  being  above  them,  he  shall  be  below  them  ;  sc 
From  others  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing, 
VOL.  III.  11 
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Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  clothing. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap, 

And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flow’ry  lap ; 

Yet  shall  he  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door  « 
Devouring  war  shall  never  cease  to  roar ; 

Yea  it  shall  be  his  natural  property 
To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity. 

What  pow’r,  what  force,  what  mighty  spell,  il  not 
Your  learned  hands,  can  loose  this  Gordian  knot? 

The  next  Quantity  and  Quality  spake  in 
prose;  then  Relation  was  called  hy  his 
name. 

Rivers,  arise ;  whether  thou  be  the  son  91 

Of  utmost  Tweed,  or  Oose,  or  gulphy  Dun, 

Or  Trent,  who  like  some  earth-born  giant  spreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  tli’  indented  meads, 

Or  sullen  Mole  that  runneth  underneath,  «» 

Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden’s  death, 

Or  rocky  Avon,  or  of  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  coaly  Tine,  or  ancient  hallow’d  Dee, 

Or  Humber  loud  that  keeps  the  Scythian’s  name, 
Or  Medway  smooth,  or  royal  tower’d  Thame.  100 

[The  rest  was  prose.] 

94  ijidcnted\  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  D.  iii.  W.  1. 

Our  silver  Medway  which  doth  deepe  indent 

The  flowerie  meadowes  of  my  native  Kent.’  Warton. 

98  hallow' d\  ‘holy  Dee.’  Randolph’s  Poems,  p.  48,  ed.  1640 

Todd. 
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1 0*3 


ON  THE  MORNING  OF  CHRIST’S  NATIVITY, 


I. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  heav’n’s  eternal  king, 

Of  wedded  Maid,  and  Virgin  Mother  born, 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring ; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing,  5 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 

And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 


11. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav’n’s  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity,  11 

He  laid  aside ;  and  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

hi. 

Say,  heav’nly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein  15 
Alford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain 
To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode,* 
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Now  while  the  heav’n  by  the  sun’s  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light,  20 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squad¬ 
rons  bright? 


IV. 

See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 
The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet : 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ;  25 

Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  Angel  quire, 

From  out  his  secret  altar  touch’d  with  hallow’d  fire. 

19  sun's  team ]  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  act  iii.  sc.  1.  ‘  heavenly-liar 
ness’d  team.'  Todd. 

23  *  The  starre-led  sages  that  would  Christ  behold.’ 

Bancroft’s  Sec.  B.  of  Epigrams,  Ep.  228.  Todd.  Storer’s 
Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  21. 

4  When  wise  magicians  wandered  far  qwide 
To  find  the  place  of  our  Messiah’s  birth.’ 

23  wizards ]  Spenser’s  F.  Q.  iv.  xii.  2.  4  antique  wizards.’ 
i.  iv.  12.  ‘  and  strong  advizement  of  six  wisards  old.'  Warton. 
1  The  Syracusan  wizard  did  invent.’  Storer’s  Life  of  Wolsey 
p.  12.  And  Fitz  Geffrey’s  Holy  Raptures,  p.  87.  17. 
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THE  HYMN. 


I. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 

While  the  heav’n-born  child 

-A.11  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies ; 
Nature  in  awe  to  him 
Had  dofft  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize: 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 


ir. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow, 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw, 
Confounded  that  her  Maker’s  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 


hi. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meek-ey’d  Peace ; 

She,  crown’d  with  olive  green, 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds 


45 

[sliding 
came  softly 


dividing;  so 
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And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 

She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 


IV. 

No  war,  or  battle’s  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around: 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung, 
The  hooked  chariot  stood  sa 

Unstain’d  with  hostile  blood, 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng, 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 

As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sov’reign  Lord  was  by. 

v. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night,  ei 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began : 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist,  <55 

Whisp’ring  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 


64  whist ]  Nash’s  Dido,  1594.  ‘  The  ayre  is  cleere,  and 

southerne  windes  are  whist.'  Todd.  Golding’s  Ovid,  p.  63. 
‘  The  waters  zvhist. ’  ‘  Winds  whist.’  Aylet’s  Divine  Poems, 
p.  65.  ‘  If  the  winde  be  whist.'  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander, 
p.  13.  ‘  far  from  the  toure,  when  all  is  whist  and  still.’  And 
see  S.  Hardinge’s  Com.  Verses  to  W.  Browne,  from  MS.  in 
Be  .>e’s  Anecd.  vi.  68. 

‘  The  winds  that  erst  were  whist 
Beginne  to  roare, 

Each  tree,  vonr  songes  beinge  mist, 

Shreeks  as  before. 
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Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed 
wave. 


VI. 

The  stars  with  deep  amaze 
Stand  fix’d  in  steadfast  gaze,  71 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence, 

And  will  not  take  their  flight, 

For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warn’d  them  thence ; 

But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow,  75 

Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 


VII. 

And  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 


Each  sproutinge  pauncie  in  the  meade 
For  griefe  begins  to  hang  a  head. 

The  weepinge  brooke  in  grovelling  tones  glide  umblinge  doun, 
Dimples  its  own  sleeke  cheeks,  and  thanks  you  with  a  frowne.’ 
And  Quarles’s  Divine  Poems,  p.  23.  ‘  The  winds  were  whist.’ 

77  This  stanza  copied  from  Spenser’s  April. 

‘  1  sawe  Phoebus  thrust  out  his  golden  hede 
Upon  her  to  gaze : 

Bu.t  when  he  saw  howe  broade  her  beames  did  sprede, 

It  did  him  amaze. 

Heo  blusht  to  see  another  su'nne  belowe, 

Ne  durst  againe  his  firie  face  outshowe.’  &c.  Warton. 
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As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new  enlighten’d  world  no  more  should  need ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear  [bear. 

Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axletree  could 

yiii. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn,  ® 

Or  e’er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row ; 

Full  little  thought  they  then 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below;  »c 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 

Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 


IX. 

When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet, 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook,  95 

Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 

The  air  such  pleasure  loath  to  lose,  [close. 

With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 


x. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound,  101 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 

89  Pari\  Spenser’s  July.  ‘  The  flockes  of  mightie  Pan.' 

Wartcn. 
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Of  Cynthia’s  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 

To  think  her  part  was  done,  105 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
ohe  knew  such  harmony  alone 

Could  hold  all  heav’n  and  earth  in  happier  union. 


110 


At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

m,  O  >  X1U 

I  hat  with  long  beams  the  shamefac’d  night  ar- 
1  he  helmed  Cherubim,  fray’d  • 

And  sworded  Seraphim,  L  ‘ y  ’ 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  display’d 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire,  rjiejr’ 

With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven’s  new-born 


120 


Such  music  (as  ’tis  said) 

Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanc’d  world  on  hinges  hung. 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep,  ["keen 
And  bid  the  welt’ring  waves  their  oozy  channel" 

This  ^  perhaps,  coined  by 

Shakespeare.  As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  so.  2,  y 

The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she !’  WarUm. 
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XIII. 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres,  125 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  pow’r  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 

And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 

And  let  the  base  of  heav’n’s  deep  organ  blow ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony  tsi 

Make  up  full  consort  to  th’  angelic  symphony. 

XIV. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Inwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering 
day.  ho 

125  crystal]  ‘  Heaven’s  hard  crystal.’  Marlowe’s  Hero  and 
Leander,  p.  90. 

128  silver']  Machin’s  Dumbe  Knight,  1608. 

‘ It  was  as  silver  as  the  chime  of  spheres'  Todd. 

184  gold]  *  See  listening  Time  run  back  to  fetch  the  age  of 
gold.’  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  st.  xcv.  p.  248. 

HO  leave]  Virg.  iEn.  viii.  244. 

‘ - regna  recludat 

Pallida,  dis  invisa;  superque  immane  barathrum 
Cernatur,  trepidentque  immisso  lumine  Manes.’ 

WarUm. 


miscellaneous  poems. 
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XV. 

¥ea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Oib  d  in  a  rainbow ;  and,  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 

Thron’d  in  celestial  sheen,  H5 

W^itli  ladiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steer- 
And  heav’n,  as  at  some  festival,  [ing ; 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 


XVI. 

But  wisest  Fate  says,  no. 

This  must  not  yet  be  so,  150 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 

That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss  ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify ;  lw 

Yet  first  to  those  ychain’d  in  sleep,  [the  deep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 

XVII. 

W  ith  such  a  horrid  clang 

As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang,  [brake  : 

While  the  red  fire,  and  smouldering  clouds  out 
The  aged  earth  aghast,  16c 

With  terror  of  that  blast, 


143  Orb'd\  In  ed.  1645. 

Th  enamell’d  arras  of  the  rainbow  wearing; 
And  Mercy  set  between,’  &c. 
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Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When  at  the  world’s  last  session,  [throne 

The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his 

XVIII. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss  165 

Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins ;  for  from  this  happy  day 
The  old  Dragon  under  ground 
In  straiter  limits  hound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway,  iro 
And  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

XIX. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum  w 

Runs  thro’  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 


xx. 

The  lonely  mountains  o’er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 


172  Swinges]  See  Cowley’s  Davideis,  p.  313. 

‘  Pectora  turn  long*  percellit  verbere  caudse.* 
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A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edg’d  with  poplar  pale,  1S6 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 

With  flow’r-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets 
mourn. 


XXI. 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth,  isc 

The  Lars,  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight 
In  urns,  ancf  altars  round,  ^plaint ; 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 


Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat,  195 

While  each  peculiar  P ow’r  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 


XXII. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-batter’d  God  of  Palestine ; 

183  weeping J  Matthew,  ii.  18.  *  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice 
heard,  lamentation  and  weeping.’  Wcirtcm. 

185  P°Plar  Pale\  Hall’s  Satires,  ed.  Sing.  p.  93.  ‘  The  palish 
poplar;’  and  169,  'and  palish  twigs  of  deadly  poplar  tree.’ 
Virg.  Eel.  ix.  41.  ‘  Candida  populus.’ 

191  Lars\  ‘  Lemures,  et  Larvas,  et  Empusas.’  Miltoni  Pro 
lus.  p.  80. 

197  Peor\  See  B.  Martini  Var.  Lectiones,  p.  131,  132. 
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And  mooned  Ashtaroth,  200 

Heav’n’s  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers’  holy  shine ; 

The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn, 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz 
mourn. 


XXIII. 

And  sullen  Moloch  fled.  203 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 

In  vain  with  cymbals  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue :  sic 

The  brutish  Gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 

Isis  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis  haste. 

XXIV. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green,  [loud : 

Trampling  the  unsliowT’d  grass  with  lowings 
Nor  can  he  be  at  rest  210 

Within  his  sacred  chest, 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud ; 
In  vain  with  timbrell’d  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worsliipp’d  ark. 

200  mooned]  Milton  added  this  word  to  our  language.  Todd. 

[Drayton  has  it  in  Noah’s  Flood.] 

2ie  Trampling]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  237. 

‘  Of  wide  hornd  oxen  trampling  grass  with  lowings  loud-’ 
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XXV. 

He  feels  from  Juda’s  land 
The  dreaded  Infant’s  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Nor  all  the  Gods  beside, 

Longer  dare  abide,  220 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 

Our  babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true,  [crew. 

Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned 

xx VI. 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed, 

Curtain’d  with  cloudy  red,  230 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th’  infernal  jail, 

Each  fetter’d  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave : 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fayes  [maze. 

Fly  after  the  niglit-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-lov’d 

231  chin]  T.  Warton  has  not  remarked  the  use  of  this  word 
in  old  poetry:  when  it  brought  with  it  no  associations  of 
familiarity  or  burlesque.  Chapman’s  Horn.  11.  p.  113,  ‘  Both 
goddesses  let  fall  their  chins.'  Odyss,  p.  303,  310.  ‘  Jove 
shook  his  sable  chin.'  The  Ballad  of  Gil  Morrice,  158,  ‘  And 
kiss’d  baitli  mouth  and  chin,'  169,  ‘  And  syne  she  kiss’d  his 
bluidy  cheeke,  and  syne  his  bluidy  chin.'  And  Percy’s  Re- 
liques,  iii.  57,  ‘  Our  Lady  bore  up  her  chinne.' 

282  shadows J  M.  Bowie  refers  to  Mids.  Night  Dream,  act 
iii.  sc.  ult. 


‘  And  yonder  shines,’  &c. 
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XXVII. 


But  see  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest, 


Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  end 


Heav’n’s  youngest  teemed  star 


210 


Hath  fix’d  her  polish’d  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attend- 


And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 


Bright-liarness’d  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 


THE  PASSION. 


I. 


Erewhile  of  music,  and  ethereal  mirth, 
Wherewith  the  stage  of  air  and  earth  did  ring, 
And  joyous  news  of  heav’nly  Infant’s  birth, 

My  Muse  with  Angels  did  divide  to  sing ; 

But  headlong  joy  is  ever  on  the  wing, 

In  wintry  solstice  like  the  shorten’d  light 
Soon  swallow’d  up  in  dark  and  long  out-living  night. 

244  harness'd ]  Exodus,  xiii.  18.  ‘  The  children  of  Israel  went 
up  harnessed  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.’  Newton. 

4  divide]  Spens.  F.  Queen,  iii.  i.  40. 

‘  And  all  the  while  sweet  music  did  divide 
Her  looser  notes  with  Lydian  harmony.’ 

Hor.  Od.  i.  xv.  15. 


‘  Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides.'  Warton. 
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II. 

For  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song, 

And  set  my  harp  to  notes  of  saddest  woe, 

Which  on  our  dearest  Lord  did  seize  ere  long,  10 
Dangers,  and  snares,  and  wrongs,  and  worse  than 
Which  he  for  us  did  freely  undergo  :  fso, 

Most  perfect  Hero,  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard,  too  hard  for  human 
wight ! 

« 

hi. 

He,  sovereign  priest,  stooping  his  regal  head,  is 
Phat  dropp’d  with  odorous  oil  down  his  fair  eyes, 
Poor  fleshly  tabernacle  entered, 

His  starry  front  low-roof’d  beneath  the  skies  : 

O  what  a  mask  was  there,  what  a  disguise  ! 

Yet  more  ;  the  stroke  of  death  he  must  abide, 
Then  lies  him  meekly  down  fast  by  his  brethren’s 
side. 


IV. 

These  latest  scenes  confine  my  roving  verse, 

To  this  horizon  is  my  Phoebus  bound ; 

His  god-like  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 

And  former  sufferings  other  where  are  found  ;  25 
Loud  o’er  the  rest  Cremona’s  trump  doth  sound ; 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 
Of  lute,  or  viol  still,  more  apt  for  mournful  things, 

26  Cremona's  trump ]  Vida’s  Christiad. 

VOL.  III.  12 
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y. 

Befriend  me,  Night,  best  patroness  of  grief, 

Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw,  30 

And  work  my  flatter’d  fancy  to  belief, 

That  Heaven  and  Earth  are  colour’d  with  my  woe : 
My  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know : 

The  leaves  should  all  be  black  whereon  I  write, 
And  letters  where  my  tears  have  wash’d,  a  wannish 
white.  30 


VI. 

See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 
That  whirl’d  the  Prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood  ; 
My  spirit  some  transporting  Cherub  feels, 

To  bear  me  where  the  tow’rs  of  Salem  stood, 
Once  glorious  tow’rs,  now  sunk  in  guiltless  blood  : 

There  doth  my  soul  in  holy  vision  sit 
Tn  pensive  trance,  and  anguish,  and  ecstatic  fit. 


VII. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  rock 
That  was  the  casket  of  Heav’n’s  richest  store, 
And  here  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock, 
Tet,  on  the  soften’d  quarry  would  I  score  40 

My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before ; 

30  Over]  So  P.  L.  iv.  609. 

‘And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.1  Steevens. 
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For  sure  so  well  instructed  are  my  tears, 

That  they  would  fitly  fall  in  order’d  characters. 

yin. 

Or  should  I  thence  hurried  on  viewless  wing,  so 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild, 

The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild, 

And  I  (for  grief  is  easily  beguil’d) 

Might  think  th’  infection  of  my  sorrows  loud 
Had  got  a  race  of  mourners  on  some  pregnant  cloud. 

This  subject  the  Author  finding  to  be  above  the  years  he 
had,  when  he  wrote  it,  and  nothing  satisfied  with  what 
was  begun,  left  it  unfinished. 


ON  TIME.* 

Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 

Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet’s  pace ; 
And  glut  thyself  with  what  thy  womb  devours, 
Which  is  no  more  than  what  is  false  and  vain,  s 

*  In  Milton’s  MS.  written  with  his  own  hand, — ‘  On  Time. 
T:>  be  set  on  a  clock-case.’  Warton. 

61  a  weeping\  Jeremiah,  ix.  10.  ‘  For  the  mountains  will 
t  take  up  a  weeping,’  &c.  Warton. 

3  leaden-stepping  hours ]  Carew’s  Poems,  p.  78,  ed.  1642. 
‘  They  [the  hoursj  move  with  leaden  feet.’  A.  Dyce. 
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And  merely  mortal  dross ; 

So  little  is  our  loss, 

So  little  is  thy  gain. 

For  when  as  each  thing  bad  thou  hast  intomb’d, 
And  last  of  all  thy  greedy  self  consum’d, 

Then  long  Eternity  shall  greet  our  bliss 
With  an  individual  kiss  ; 

And  Joy  shall  overtake  us  as  a  flood, 

When  every  thing  that  is  sincerely  good 
And  perfectly  divine, 

With  truth,  and  peace,  and  love,  shall  ever  shine 
About  the  supreme  throne 
Of  him,  t’  whose  happy-making  sight  alone 
When  once  our  heav’nly-guided  soul  shall  climb, 
Then  all  this  earthly  grossness  quit,  so 

Attir’d  with  stars,  we  shall  for  ever  sit, 

Triumphing  over  Death,  and  Chance,  and  thee, 
O  Time. 


UPON  THE  CIRCUMCISION. 

Ye  flaming  Pow’rs,  and  winged  Warriors  bright, 
That  erst  with  music,  and  triumphant  song, 

First  heard  by  happy  watchful  shepherds’  ear, 

So  sweetly  sung  your  joy  the  clouds  along 

12  individual \  Inseparable.  P.  L.  iv.  486.  v.  610. 

War  ton. 

1  flaming]  So  P.  Lost,  ix.  156.  xi.  101.  [ Vartan . 
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Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  list’ning  night ;  s 
Now  mourn,  and  if  sad  share  with  us  to  bear 
Your  fiery  essence  can  distil  no  tear, 
llurn  in  your  sighs,  and  borrow 
Seas  wept  from  our  deep  sorrow : 

He  who  with  all  heav’n’s  heraldry  whilere  to 
Enter’d  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease ; 
Alas,  how  soon  our  sin 
Sore  doth  begin 

His  infancy  to  seize ! 

0  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just !  is 
Just  law  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love! 

For  we  by  rightful  doom  remediless 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  thron’d  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory,  ev’n  to  nakedness  ;  ,  so 

And  that  great  covenant  which  we  still  transgress 
Entirely  satisfied, 

And  the  full  wrath  beside 
Of  vengeful  justice  bore  for  our  excess, 

And  seals  obedience  first,  with  wounding  smart, 
This  day,  but  O  ere  long,  26 

Huge  pangs  and  strong 

Will  pierce  more  near  his  heart. 

17  remediless]  P.  Lost,  ix.  919.  Sams.  Agon.  v.  648.  ‘  all 
remediless.’  Warton.  Todd. 
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AT  A  SOLEMN  MUSIC.* 

Blest  pair  of  Sirens,  pledges  of  heav’n’s  joy, 
Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix’d  pow’r  employ 
Dead  things  with  inbreath’d  sense  able  to  pierce ; 
And  to  our  high-rais’d  phantasy  present  s 

That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent, 

Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire-colour’d  throne 
To  him  that  sits  thereon, 

With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee, 

Where  the  bright  Seraphim  in  burning  row  10 
Their  loud  up-lifted  angel-trumpets  blow, 

And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires, 

With  those  just  Spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 
Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms  is 

Singing  everlastingly : 

That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise ; 

As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion1  d  sin 

*  There  are  three  copies  of  this  ode,  all  in  Milton’s  own 
uand  writing. 

6  concent ]  So  the  Cant.  MS.  not  ‘  consent.’  Ed.  1645,  ‘  con¬ 
tent;’  1673,  ‘concent.’  Warion. 

12  ‘And  Cherubim  sweet  -winged  Squires'  So  Cant.  MS. 

Todd. 
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Jarr’d  against  nature’s  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made  21 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  sway’d 
In  perfect  diapason,  whilst  they  stood 
In  first  obedience,  and  their  state  of  good. 

O  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song,  2s 

And  keep  in  tune  with  Heav’n,  till  God  ere  long 
To  his  celestial  consort  us  unite, 

To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless*norn  of  light. 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  MARCHIONESS  OF 
WINCHESTER. 

This  rich  marble  doth  inter 
The  honour’d  wife  of  Winchester, 

A  Viscount’s  daughter,  an  Earl’s  heir, 

Besides  what  her  virtues  fair 

Added  to  her  noble  birth,  s 

More  than  she  could  own  from  earth. 

Summers  three  times  eight  save  one 
She  had  told  ;  alas  !  too  soon, 

After  so  short  time  of  breath, 

To  house  with  darkness,  and  with  death.  10 

Yet  had  the  number  of  her  days 
Been  as  complete  as  was  her  praise, 

Nature  and  Fate  had  had  no  strife 
In  giving  limit  to  her  life. 

30  nature's  chime  ]  Jonson’s  Epithal.  vol.  vii.  2. 

‘  To  do  their  offices  in  nature's  chime.-  Warton, 
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Her  higli  birth,  and  her  graces  sweet  15 

Quickly  found  a  lover  meet ; 

The  virgin  quire  for  her  request 
The  God  that  sits  at  marriage  feast ; 

He  at  their  invoking  came, 

But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame;  20 

And  in  his  garland  as  he  stood, 

Ye  might  discern  a  Cyprus  bud. 

Once  had  tli^  early  matrons  run 
To  greet  her  of  a  lovely  son, 

And  now  with  second  hope  she  goes,  25 

And  calls  Lucina  to  her  throes ; 

But  whether  by  mischance  or  blame 
Atropos  for  Lucina  came ; 

And  with  remorseless  cruelty 

Spoil’d  at  once  both  fruit  and  tree :  &> 

The  hapless  babe  before  his  birth 

Had  burial,  yet  not  laid  in  earth, 

And  the  languish’d  mother’s  womb 
Was  not  long  a  living  tomb. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip,  &=» 

Sav’d  with  care  from  winter’s  nip, 

The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 

19  He]  See  Ov.  Metapi.  x.  4. 

‘Adfuit  ille  quidem:  sed  nec  solennia  verba, 

Nec  laetos  vultus,  nec  felix  attulit  omen: 

Fax  quoque,  qnam  tenuit,  lacrymoso  stridula  ftimo, 
Usque  fuit,  nullosque  invenit  motibus  ignes.’  Jortin, 

38  womb ]  Browne’s  Brit.  Past.  b.  ii.  s.  1.  ed.  1616. 

‘  Where  never  plowshare  ript  his  mother's  wombe 
To  give  an  aged  seede  a  living  tombed  Todd. 
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Pluck’d  up  by  some  unheedy  swain, 

Who  only  thought  to  crop  the  flow’r 
New  shot  up  from  vernal  show’r ; 

But  the  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Side-ways,  as  on  a  dying  bed, 

And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears, 

Which  the  sad  morn  had  let  fall 
On  her  hastening  funeral. 

Gentle  Lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have ; 

After  this  thy  travail  sore 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore, 

That  to  give  the  world  increase, 

Shorten’d  hast  thy  own  life’s  lease. 

Here,  besides  the  sorrowing 
That  thy  noble  house  doth  bring, 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon, 

And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays, 

For  thy  hearse,  to  strew  the  ways, 

Sent  thee  from  the  banks  of  Came, 

Devoted  to  thy  virtuous  name ; 

Whilst  thou,  bright  Saint,  high  sitt’st  in  glory, 
Next  her,  much  like  to  thee  in  story, 

That  fair  Syrian  shepherdess, 

Who,  after  years  of  barrenness, 

47  Lady]  Cymbeline,  act  iv.  sc.  2. 

*  Quiet  consummation  have, 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave !  ’  Warton 
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The  highly  favour’d  Joseph  bore  s 

To  him  that  serv’d  for  her  before, 

And  at  her  next  birth  much  like  thee 
Through  pangs  fled  to  felicity, 

Far  within  the  bosom  bright 

Of  blazing  Majesty  and  Light :  * 

There  with  thee,  new  welcome  Saint, 

Like  fortunes  may  her  soul  acquaint, 

With  thee  there  clad  in  radiant  sheen, 

No  Marchioness,  but  now  a  Queen. 


SONG.  ON  MAY  MORNING. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day’s  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow’ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire  s 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ; 

1  siarj  ‘  Of  the  bright  morning  star.’  Hen.  More’s  Poems 
p.  322. 

1  harbinger ]  Shakesp.  Mids.  N.  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  ult. 

‘  And  yonder  shines  Aurora’s  harbinger.’  Warton. 

2  dancing J  Spenser’s  F.  Q.  i.  v.  2. 

*  At  last  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fayre; 

And  Phoebus, fresh  asbrydegrome  to  his  mate, 

Came  davncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  liayre.’ 

Warton. 
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Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing, 

mi  J 

-Llms  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long1.  10 

© 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  THE  ADMIRABLE  DRA¬ 
MATIC  POET  W.  SHAKESPEARE.*  (1030). 

What  needs  my  Slmkespear  for  his  honour’d 
bones, 

The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 

Or  that  his  hallow’d  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-y- pointing  pyramid  ? 

Dear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame,  6 

WTat  need  st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  name? 
Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument. 

Foi  whilst  to  th  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  how,  and  that  each  heart  10 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book 

10  welcome ]  Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale,  ver.  1511 

‘  0  Have  !  with  all  thy  floures  and  thy  grene, 

Right  welcome  be  thou ,  faire  freshe  May.  Tocld. 

*  These  lines  were  prefixed  to  the  folio  ed.  of  Shakespeare’s 
Plays  in  1632,  but  without  Milton’s  name  or  initials.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  first  of  his  pieces  that  was  published.  Warton. 

11  unvalued J  Invaluable.  Rich.  III.  act  i.  sc.  4. 

4  Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.’  Todd. 
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Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 
Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 
And  so  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie,  i' 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 


ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  CARRIER. 

Who  sickened  in  the  time  of  his  vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go 
to  London,  by  reason  of  the  Plague. 

Here  lies  old  Hobson  ;  Death  hath  broke  his  girt, 
And  here,  alas,  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt ; 

Or  else  the  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one, 

He’s  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown. 
’Twas  such  a  shifter,  that  if  truth  were  known,  5 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down ; 
For  he  had  any  time  this  ten  years  full, 


16  sepulcher'd J  So  accented  in  Shakesp.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

‘  May  likewise  be  sepulcher’d  in  thy  shade.’ 

Malone. 

1  Hobson]  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  p.  60.  ‘Is 
Hobson  there,  or  Dawson,  or  Tom  Long?’  Ellis  Lett,  on 
Engl.  History,  1st.  Ser.  iii.  207.  ‘  Our  Hobson  and  the  rest 
should  have  been  forbidden.’  Taylor’s  (W.  Poet.)  Works, 
fol.  part  ii.  p.  188.  ‘Oh!  quoth  hee,  I  could  have  gone 
thither  with  my  neighbour  Hobson  on  foot,  like  a  foole  as  I 
was,  and  I  might  have  rid  backe  upon  my  neighbour  Job- 
son's  mare,  like  an  asse  as  I  am.’ 
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Dodg’d  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull. 
And  surely  death  could  never  have  prevail’d, 

Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  fail’d  ;  ic 
But  lately  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 

And  thinking  now  his  journey’s  end  was  come, 
And  that  he  had  ta’en  up  his  latest  inn, 

In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin 

Show’d  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  night, 

Pull’d  off  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light : 

If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 

Hobson  has  supp’d,  and’s  newly  gone  to  bed. 


ANOTHER  ON  THE  SAME. 

Here  lieth  one,  who  did  most  truly  prove 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot, 
Made  of  sphere-metal  never  to  decay 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay. 

Time  numbers  motion,  yet  (without  a  crime 
’Gainst  old  truth)  motion  number’d  out  his  time : 
And  like  an  engine  mov’d  with  wheel  and  weight, 
His  principles  being  ceas’d,  he  ended  straight.  10 
Rest  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death, 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath ; 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm 
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Too  long  vacation  hasten’d  on  his  term. 

Merely  to  drive  the  time  away  he  sicken’d,  is 
Fainted,  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quicken’d ; 
Nay,  quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  out-stretch’d, 
If  J  mayn’t  carry,  sure  I’ll  ne’er  be  fetch’d, 

But  vow,  though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers, 
For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearers.  20 
Ease  was  his  chief  disease,  and  to  judge  right, 

He  died  for  heaviness,  that  his  cart  went  light : 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come, 

And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome, 

That  even  to  his  last  breath  (there  be  that  say’t) 
As  he  were  press’d  to  death,  he  cried  more  weight ; 
But  had  his  doings  lasted  as  they  were, 

He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 

Obedient  to  the  moon  he  spent  his  date 
In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate  <» 

Link’d  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas, 

Yet  (strange  to  think)  his  wain  was  his  increase : 
His  letters  are  deliver’d  all  and  gone, 

Only  remains  this  superscription. 


THE  FIFTH  ODE  OF  HORACE,  LIB.  I. 

W  hat  slender  youth  bedew’d  with  liquid  odours 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 
Pyrrha  ?  For  whom  bind’st  thou 
In  wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 
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Plain  in  tliy  neatness  ?  O  liow  oft  shall  he  o 
On  faith  and  changed  Gods  complain,  and  seas 
Rough  with  black  winds,  and  storms 
Unwonted  shall  admire ! 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 

Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable  10 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful.  Hapless  they 
T’  whom  thou  untry’d  seem’st  fair.  Me,  in  my  vow’d 
Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  t’  have  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds  is 

To  the  stern  God  of  sea. 


GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH. 

Brutus  thus  addresses  Diana  in  the  country  of  Leogecia. 

Goddess  of  shades,  and  huntress,  who  at  will 
Walk’st  on  the  rowling  spheres,  and  thro’  the  deep ; 
On  thy  third  reign  the  earth  look  now,  and  tell 
What  land,  what  seat  of  rest,  thou  bidd’st,  me  seek, 
What  certain  seat,  where  I  may  worship  thee  £ 
For  aye,  with  temples  vow’d,  and  virgin  quires. 

2  rowling  spheres ]  Tickell  and  Fenton  read  4  lowring 
spheres.’ 
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To  whom ,  sleeping  before  the  altar ,  Diana  answers  in  a 
vision  the  same  night. 

Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  tlT  ocean  wide, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  there  lies, 
Sea-girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old, 

Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people  :  thither  bend 
Thy  course,  there  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat ; 
There  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise, 

And  kings  be  born  of  thee,  whose  dreadful  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

DANTE 

Ah  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  cause. 

Not  thy  conversion,  but  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  pope  receiv’d  of  thee. 

DANTE. 

Founded  in  chaste  and  humble  poverty, 

Gainst  them  that  rais’d  thee  dost  thou  lift  thy  horn, 
Impudent  whore,  where  hast  tliou  plac’d  thy  hope  ? 
In  thy  adulterers,  or  thy  ill-got  wealth  ? 

Another  Constantine  comes  not  in  haste. 

ARIOSTO. 

Then  past  he  to  a  flow’ry  mountain  green, 

Which  once  smelt  sweet,  now  stinks  as  odiously : 
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This  was  the  gift,  if  you  the  truth  will  have, 
That  Constantine  to  good  Sylvester  gave. 

HORACE. 

Whom  do  we  count  a  good  man  ?  Whom  but  he 
Who  keeps  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  senate, 
Who  judges  in  great  suits  and  controversies, 
Whose  witness  and  opinion  wins  the  cause  ? 

But  his  own  house  and  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
Sees  his  foul  inside  through  his  whited  skin. 


HORACE. 

The  power  that  did  create  can  change  the  scene 
Of  things,  make  mean  of  great,  and  great  of  mean : 
The  brightest  glory  can  eclipse  with  night, 

And  place  the  most  obscure  in  dazzling  light. 


HORACE. 

All  barbarous  people  and  their  princes  too, 
All  purple  tyrants  honour  you, 

The  very  wandering  Scythians  do. 
Support  the  pillar  of  the  Roman  peace 
Lest  all  men  be  involv’d  in  one  man’s  fate, 
Continue  us  in  wealth  and  peace, 

Let  wars  and  tumults  ever  cease. 

13 
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CATULLUS. 

The  worst  of  poets  I  myself  declare, 

By  how  much  you  the  best  of  patrons  are. 


OVID. 

Abstain,  as  manhood  you  esteem, 
From  Salmacis’  pernicious  stream ; 

If  but  one  moment  there  you  stay, 

Too  dear  you’ll  for  your  bathing  pay. — 
Depart  nor  man,  nor  woman,  but  a  sight 
Disgracing  both,  a  loath’d  Hermaphrodite. 


EURIPIDES. 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  freeborn  men 
Having  t’  advise  the  public  may  speak  free ; 
Which  he  who  can,  and  will,  deserves  high  praise : 
Who  neither  can  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace : 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  ? 


VIRGIL. 

No  eastern  nation  ever  did  adore 
The  majesty  of  sovereign  princes  more. 


VIRGIL. 


And  Britons  interwove  held  the  purple  hangings. 
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HORACE. 

- Laughing,  to  teach  the  truth, 

What  hinders  ?  As  some  teachers  give  to  boys 
Junkets  and  knacks,  that  they  may  learn  apace. 

HORACE. 

- Joking  decides  great  things. 

Stronger  and  better  oft  than  earnest  can. 


SOPHOCLES. 

’Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.  You  do  the  deeds, 
And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

SENECA. 

m 

• - There  can  be  slain 

No  sacrifice  to  God  more  acceptable, 

Than  an  unjust  and  wicked  king. 

TERENCE. 

In  silence  now  and  with  attention  wait, 

That  ye  may  know  what  th’  Eunuch  has  to  prate. 


HOMER. 

Glaucus,  in  Lycia  we’re  ador’d  as  gods, 

What  makes  ’twixt  us  and  others  so  great  odds  : 


I 
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EPIGRAM  ON  SALMASIUS’S  HUNDREDA. 

Who  tauglit  Salmasius,  that  French  chattering 
To  aim  at  English,  and  Hundreda  cry  ?  [pye 
The  starving  rascal,  flush’d  with  just  a  hundred 
English  Jacobusses,  Hundreda  blunder’d : 

An  outlaw’d  king’s  last  stock.  A  hundred  more 
Would  make  him  pimp  for  th’  antichristian  whore  ; 
And  in  Rome’s  praise  employ  his  poison’d  breath, 
Who  threaten’d  once  to  stink  the  pope  to  death. 


ON  THE  NEW  FORCERS  OF  CONSCIENCE 
UNDER  THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT.* 

Because  you  have  thrown  off  your  Prelate  Lord, 
And  with  stiff  vows  renounced  his  Liturgy, 

To  seize  the  widow’d  whore  Plurality 
From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorr’d, 
Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword  s 

To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy 

*  The  note  of  Warton  on  this  sonnet  appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  unjust  and  severe.  Milton  denoted  his  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  Presbyterians  because  they  had  deserted  their 
own  principles,  continued  many  of  the  supposed  abuses,  and 
usurped  much  of  the  power  of  the  church  which  they  had 
overthrown:  in  fact,  the  new  Presbyter  was  more  tyrannical 
than  the  old  priest. 
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Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Rotherford  ? 
Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul, 
Must  now  be  nam’d  and  printed  Heretics 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  what  d’ye  call : 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Your  plots  and  packing  worse  than  those  of  Trent, 

That  so  the  Parliament  Jo 
May  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  bauk  your  ears, 

And  succour  our  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge 
New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.  a 

8  A.  £.]  A  polemical  writer  of  the  times,  named  ‘  Adam 
Steuart.’  See  the  notes  of  Warton  and  Todd.  Rotherford 
was  one  of  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land;  also  sat  with  the  Assembly  at  Westminster.  He  was 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s;  wrote 
many  Calvinistic  tracts;  and  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Independents.  T.  Edwards  had  attacked  Milton’s  Plan  of 
Independency  in  his  Antapologia,  1644.  On  Rotherford.  See 
Heber’s  Life  of  I.  Taylor,  ii.  203. 

17  Clip ]  In  the  MS.  the  lines  stand  thus  : 

Crop  ye  as  close  as  marginal  P - ’s  ears;  —  that  is, 

Prynne’s.  Warton. 

17  bauh\  i.  e.  spare. 
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I.  TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

0  Nightingale,  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 
Thou  'with  fresh  hope  the  lover’s  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day,  s 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo’s  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love ;  O  if  Jove’s  will 
Have  link’d  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 
Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretell  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 
As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
F or  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why : 

Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 


II. 

Donna  leggiadra,il  cui  bel  nome  honora 
L’herbosa  val  di  Rheno,  e  il  nobil  varco, 
Bene  e  colui  d’ogni  valore  scarco 
Qual  tuo  spirto  gentil  non  innamora, 

Clie  dolcemente  mostra  si  di  fuora, 


6  close]  Craskawe’s  Poems,  the  Weeper,  st.  xxiii.  Does 
day  close  his  eyes  ?  ’  Todd. 
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De’  sui  af  ti  soavi  giammai  parco, 

E  i  don’,  che  son  d’amor  saette  ed  arco, 

La  onde  Y  alta  tua  virtu  s’infiora. 

Quando  tu  vaga  parli,  o  lieta  canti, 

Che  mover  possa  duro  alpestre  legno,  »o 

Guardi  ciascun  a  gli  ocelli,  ed  a  gli  orecchi 
I/entrata,  chi  di  te  si  truova  indegno ; 

Gratia  sola  di  su  gli  vaglia,  innanti 
Che’l  disio  amoroso  al  cuor  s’invecchi 

m. 

Qual  in  colle  aspro,  al  imbrunir  di  sera, 
L’avezza  giovinetta  pastorella 
Va  bagnando  I’herbetta  strana  e  bella, 

Che  mal  si  spande  a  disusata  spera, 

Fuor  di  sua  natia  alma  primavera, 

Cost  Amor  meco  insu  la  lingua  snella 
Desta  il  fior  novo  di  strania  favella, 

Mentre  io  di  te,  vezzosamente  altera, 

Canto,  dal  mio  buon  popol  non  inteso, 

E’l  bel  Tamigi  cangio  col  bel  Arno.  \c 

Amor  lo  volse,  ed  io,a  l’altrui  peso, 

Seppi  ch’Amor  cosa  mai  volse  indarno. 

Deh !  foss’  il  mio  cuor  lento  e’l  duro  seno 
A  chi  pianta  dal  ciel  si  buon  terreno. 

l  imbrunir J  Petrarch  Sestnia  vii.  'in  Yita  di  M.  L.) 
Imbrunir  veggio  la  sera.’  Bov:le. 
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Ridonsi  donne  e  giovani  amorosi, 

M’  accostandosi  attorno,  e  “  Perclie  scrivi, 

Perclie  tu  scrivi  in  lingua  ignota  e  strana, 
Yerseggiando  d’  amor,  e  come  t’osi? 

Dinne,  se  la  tua  speme  sia  mai  vana, 

E  de’  pensieri  lo  miglior  t’arrivi !  ” 

Cosi  mi  van  burlando,  “  altri  rivi 
Altri  lidi  t’aspettan,  ed  altre  onde, 

Nelle  cui  verdi  sponde 
Spuntati  ad  or  ad  or  a  la  tua  chioma  m 

L’immortal  guiderdon  d’  eterne  frondi. 

Perclie  alle  spalle  tue  soverchia  soma?” 

Canzon  dirotti,  e  tu  per  me  rispondi, 

Dice  mia  Donna,  e’l  suo  dir  e  il  mio  cuore, 
Questa  e  lingua  di  cui  si  vanta  Amore.  u 

IY. 

Diodati,  e  te’l  diro  con  maraviglia, 

Quel  ritroso  io  ch’amor  spreggiar  solea, 

E  de  suoi  lacci  spesso  mi  ridea, 

Gia  caddi,  ov’huom  dabben  talbor  s’impiglia. 
Ne  treccie  d’oro,  ne  guancia  vermiglia  £ 

M’abbaglian  si,  ma,sotto  nova  idea, 

Pellegrina  bellezza  che’l  cuor  bea, 

4  vermiglia ]  Tasso  Aminta,  act  i.  sc.  2,  ‘Alle  guanfcie  ver- 
miglie,  come  rosa;’  and  Comus,  752,  ‘vermeil-tinctured  lip.’ 

Wart/yn. 
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Portamenti  alti  honesti,  e  nelle  ciglia 
Quel  sereno  fulgor  d’amabil  nero, 

Parole  adorne  di  lingua  piii  d’una,  io 

E’l  cantar  che  di  mezzo  l’bemispero 
Traviar  ben  puo  la  faticosa  Luna; 

E  degli  occhi  suoi  avventa  si  gran  fuoco 
Che  l’incerar  gli  orecchi  mi  fia  poco. . 

Y. 

Per  certo  i  bei  vostr’  occhi,  Donna  mia, 

Esser  non  puo  che  non  sian  lo  mio  sole, 

Si  mi  percuoton  forte,  come  ei  suole 
Per  l’arene  di  Libia  chi  s’invia; 

Mentre  un  caldo  vapor  (ne  senti  pria)  5 

Da  quel  lato  si  spinge  ove  mi  duole, 

Che  forse  amanti  nelle  lor  parole 
Chiaman  sospir ;  io  non  so  che  si  sia. 

Parte  rinchiusa  e  turbida  si  cela, 

Scosso  mi  il  petto,  e  poi  n’uscendo  poco,  to 
Quivi  d’  attorno  o  s’agghiaccia,  o  s’ingiela ; 

Ma  quanto  a  gli  occhi  giunge  a  trovar  loco 
Tutte  le  notti  a  me  suol  far  piovose, 

Finch'e  mia  Alba  rivien  colma  di  rose. 

VI. 

Giovane  piano,  e  simplicetto  arnante, 

Poi  che  fuggir  me  stesso  in  dubbio  sono, 

3  Portamenti ]  Petrarch.  Son.  I.  in  Morte  cli  M.  L. 

‘  Ohirae,  il  leggiadro  portamento  altiero.’  Warton. 

3  percuoton]  See  Warton’s  note,  and  Pax*.  I.ost,  iv.  244. 
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Madonna,  a,  voi  del  mio  cuor  l’humil  dono 
Faro  divoto ;  io  certo  a  prove  tante  ' 

L’hebbi  fedele,  intrepido,  costante,  a 

Di  pensieri  leggiadro,  aceorto,  e  buono. 
Quando  rugge  il  gran  mondo,  e  scocca  il  tuono, 
S’arma  di  se,  e  d’  intero  diamante; 

Tanto  del  forse,  e  d’  invidia  sicuro, 

Di  timori,  e  speranze  al  popol  use,  >o 

Quanto  d’ingegno,  e  d’alto  valor  vago, 

E  di  cetra  sonora,  e  delle  muse. 

Sol  troverete  in  tal  parte  men  duro 
Ove  Amor  mise  l’insanabil  ago. 


VII.  ON  HIS  BEING  ARRIVED  TO  THE  AGE 
OE  TWENTY-THREE. 

How  soon  bath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol’n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year! 
My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  show’th. 
Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth,  s 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arriv’d  so  near, 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  indu’th. 
Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even  ic 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 
Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so;  [  Heaven  ; 

As  ever  in  my  great  task-master’s  eye. 
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VTH.  WHEN  THE  ASSAULT  WAS  INTENDED 
TO  THE  CITY. 

Captain  or  Colonel,  or  Knight  in  arms, 

Whose  chance  on  these  defenceless  doors  may 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  ever  please,  [seize, 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harms. 

He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  knows  the  charms  5 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 
And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o’er  lands  and  seas, 
Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses’  bow’r : 

The  great  Ematliian  conqueror  bid  spare  10 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tow’r 

Went  to  the  ground:  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  pow’r 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 


IX.  TO  A  VIRTUOUS  YOUNG  LADY. 

Lady,  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth 
Wisely  hast  shunn’d  the  broad  way  and  the  green. 

I  Knight ]  K.  Richard  II.  act  i.  sc.  3,  ‘  ask  yonder  Jcnight  in 
arms.1 II  Wcirton. 

6  requite]  Beaumont’s  Psyche,  xvii.  108,  ‘  Who  will  requite 
thy  lays.’  Dante  II  Inferno,  c.  xxxi.  ver.  127.  *  4ncor  ti  puo 
nel  mondo  render  fama.’ 

II  temple]  P.  Reg.  iii.  268. 

‘Forest,  and  field,  and  flood,  temples ,  and  towers' 

•  Warton 
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And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen, 

That  labour  up  the  hill  of  heavenly  truth, 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth  5 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen, 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth. 

Thy  care  is  fix’d,  and  zealously  attends 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light,  10 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.  Therefore  be  sure 
Thou,  when  the  bridegroom  with  his  feastful  friends 
Passes  to  bliss  at  the  mid  hour  of  night, 

Hast  gain’d  thy  entrance,  Virgin  wise  and  pure. 

¥ 

X.  TO  THE  LADY  MARGARET  LEY. 

Daughter  to  that  good  Earl,  once  President 
Of  England’s  Council,  and  her  Treasury, 

Who  liv’d  in  both,  unstain’d  with  gold  or  fee, 
And  left  them  both,  more  in  himself  content, 
Till  sad  the  breaking  of  that  Parliament  5 

Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 

6  vnth]  In  ed.  1645,  ‘  and  the  Ruth.’  Todd. 

8  pity]  Spensex-’s  F.  Q.  i.  vi.  12,  ‘And  won  with  pity,  and 
unwonted  ruth.'  Todd.  Marlowe  and  Nash’s  Dido,  p.  40, 
ed.  1825,  ‘ruth  and  compassion,’  and  G.  Peele’s  Woi'ks,  by 
Ryce,  vol.  i.  p.  112,  178,  ed.  1829. 

11  hope]  ’E/ln-if  ov  Karaioxvvei.  Rom.  v.'  5.  Hurd. 

1  Earl]  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Loi’d  High  Treasurer,  and 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  King  James  I.  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  dissolved  the  10th  of  March,  1628-29 ;  he  died  on 
the  14th.  Neivton. 
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Kill’d  with  report  that  old  mail  eloquent; 

1  hough  later  born  than  to  have  known  the  days 
Wherein  your  father  flourish’d,  yet  by  you,  10 
Madam,  methinks  I  see  him  living  yet ; 

So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise, 

That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true, 
And  to  possess  them,  honour’d  Margaret. 


XI.  ON  THE  DETRACTION  WHICH  FOLLOWED 
UPON  MY  WRITING  CERTAIN  TREATISES  * 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  call’d  Tetrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style ; 
The  subject  new :  it  walk’d  the  town  a  while, 
Numb’ring  good  intellects ;  now  seldom  por’d  on. 
Cries  the  stall-reader,  Bless  us !  what  a  word  on  5 
A  title-page  is  this  !  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false, while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 
End  Green.  Why  is  it  harder,  Sirs,  than  Gordon, 
Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp  ? 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow 
sleek,  10 

*  this  is  the  Sonnet  wl  ich  Dr.  Johnson  selected  in  his 
Dictionary,  as  a  specimen  of  this  species  of  Verse  in  English. 

Todd. 

®  Colkitto J  Colkitto  and  Macdonnel  are  one  and  the  same 
person,  an  officer  on  the  royal  side,  an.  Irishman  of  the  An¬ 
trim  family,  who  served  under  Montrose.  The  Macdonalds 
of  that  family  are  styled,  by  w\ay  of  distinction,  Mac  Coll- 
cittok,  i.  e.  descendants  of  lame  Colin.  Galasp  is  George  Gil- 
espie,  a  Scottish  writer  against  the  Independents.  Warton. 
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That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp 
Thy  age,  like  ours,  0  Soul  of  Sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp, 
When  thou  tauglit’st  Cambridge  and  King  Ed 
ward  Greek. 


XII.  ON  THE  SAME. 

I  did  but  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogs 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty, 

When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 
Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  and  dogs : 

As  when  those  hinds  that  were  transform’d  to  frogs 
Rail’d  at  Latona’s  twin-born  progeny, 

Which  after  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee. 

But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs ; 

That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free. 
License  they  mean  when  they  cry  Liberty ; 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good 
But  from  that  mark  how  far  they  rove  we  see 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood. 


XIII.  TO  MR.  H.  LA  WES  ON  THE  PUBLISHING 

HIS  AIRS. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well  measur’d  song 
First  taught  our  English  music  liow  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
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With  Midas’  ears,  committing  short  and  long ; 

Thy  worth  and  skill  exempts  thee  from  the  throng, 
With  praise  enough  for  envy  to  look  wan ;  s 
To  after  age  thou  shalt  be  writ  the  man, 

That  with  smooth  air  couldst  humour  best  our 
tongue. 

Thou  honour’st  verse,  and  verse  must  lend  her  wing 
To  honour  thee,  the  priest  of  Phcebus’  quire,  ic 
That  tun’st  their  happiest  lines  in  hymn,  or  story. 

Dante  shall  give  fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Oasella,  whom  he  woo’d  to  sing 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  Purgatory. 


XIV.  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  MEMORY  OF 
MRS.  CATHERINE  THOMSON, 

MY  CHRISTIAN  FRIEND,  DECEASED  16TH  DEC.  1645. 

When  faith  and  love, which  parted  from  thee  never, 
Had  ripen’d  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God, 
Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load 
Of  death,  call’d  life ;  which  us  from  life  doth  sever. 
Thy  works,  and  ahns,  and  all  thy  good  endeavour, 

6  exempts ]  Hor.  Od.  i.  i.  32,  ‘  Secernunt  populo.’ 

.  Hichardson. 

1  writ]  Hor.  Od.  i.  vi.  1,  ‘  Scriberis  Vario  fortis,’  &c. 

Newton. 

v  honour'st]  So  Browne’s  Brit.  Past.  B.  ii.  s.  11,  of  Lord 
h/ooke, 

‘ - Time  shall  see 

Thee  honor'd  by  thy  verse,  and  it  by  tliee.1  Todd. 
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Stay’d  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod  ; 
But,  as  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod,  » 
Followed  thee  up  to  joy  and  bliss  for  ever. 

* 

Love  led  them  on,  and  Faith,  who  knew  them  best 
Thy  handmaids, clad  them  o’er  with  purple  beams 
And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  so  drest. 
And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glorious  themes 
Before  the  Judge,  who  thenceforth  bid  thee  rest 
And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  streams. 


XY.  TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  FAIRFAX.* 

Fairfax,  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe 
rings, 

Filling  each  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praise, 
And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze 
And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings, 
Thy  firm  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings  a 

Victory  home,  though  new  rebellions  raise 

6  Stay'd  Orig.  line  in  MS. 

‘  Straight  follow’d  thee  the  path  that  saints  have  trod.’ 

War  ton. 

14  drink ]  Epitaph.  Damonis.  206.  ‘JSthereos  haurit  la-, 
tices.’  Warton. 

*  This  Sonnet,  as  appears  from  Milton’s  MS.  was  addressed 
to  Fairfax  at  the  siege  of  Colchester,  1648.  It  was  first 
printed,  together  with  the  two  following  sonnets,  and  the  two 
to  Cyriac  Skinner,  at  the  end  of  Philip’s  Life  of  Milton, 
1394.  Warton. 

2  Filling]  So  the  MS. :  before,  it  was  ‘And  fills  each  mouth.’ 

Todd. 

6  tnrtue]  So  the  MS.:  before,  ‘valour.’  In  the  next  line 
though  ’  is  admitted  from  the  MS.  instead  of  ‘  while  ’  Todd. 
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Their  Hydra  heads,  and  the  false  North  displays 
Her  broken  league  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 
O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand,  s 

(For  what  can  war,  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?) 
Till  truth  and  right  from  violence  be  freed, 
And  public  faith  clear’d  from  the  shameful  brand 
Of  public  fraud.  In  vain  doth  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land. 


XVI.  TO  THE  LORD  GENERAL  CROMWELL.* 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast 
plough’d, 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud  s 

8  their]  So  the  MS.:  before  ‘ her.'  Todd. 

10  This  and  the  following  lines  were  thus  in  the  printed 
copies: 

‘  For  what  can  war,  but  acts  of  war  still  breed, 

Till  injured  truth  from  violence  be  freed, 

And  public  faith  be  rescued  from  the  brand .’  Newton. 
*  See  Hollis’s  Memoirs,  p.  511. 

1  who ,  &c.J  In  the  printed  copy  thus: 

- that  through  a  crowd 

Not  of  war  only,  but  distractions  rude. 

But  a  1  cloud  of  war  ’  is  a  classical  expression.  Virg.  jEn. 
x  809.  ‘  Nubem  belli.’  Newton. 

6  This  and  the  following  line  were  contracted  in  the  printed 
copies  of  Philips,  Toland,  Tonson,  Tickell,  and  Fenton,  into 
‘And  fought  God’s  battles,  and  his  works  pursued.’ 

War  ton. 
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Hast  rear’d  God’s  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  im¬ 
brued, 

And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 
And  Worcester’s  laureat  wreath.  Yet  much  re¬ 
mains 

To  conquer  still ;  peace  hath  her  victories  10 
No  less  renown’d  than  war :  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular,  chains  l 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

XVII.  TO  SIR  HENRY  VANE  THE  YOUNGER* 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne’er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome,  when  gowns  not  arms  re- 
The  fierce  Epirot  and  the  African  bold,  [pell’d 

t  Dcnncen]  In  the  printed  copies  ‘  Danvent.’  Newton. 

9  And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.  J  This  expression,  though 
beautiful,  is  inaccurate;  for  a  ‘laureat  wreath’  cannot, 
with  propriety,  be  said  to  x*esound  his  praises  loud;’  but 
the  inaccuracy  arose  from  the  alteration.  The  hemistich 
originally  stood,  ‘And  twenty  battles  more,’  which  was  flat 
enough. 

10  peace ,  &c.]  In  the  printed  copies,  before  Newton’s  edi¬ 
tion,  ‘peace  has  her  victories,  no  less  than  those  of  war;’  and 
afterwards,  ‘  in  secular  chains.’  Todd.  Compare  Milton’s 
Second  Defence,  vol.  ii.  p.  442;  and  Cas.  Sarb.  Carm.  p.  323, 
ed.  Barbou. 

*  This  Sonnet  seems  to  have  been  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Independents  against  the  Presbyterian  hierarchy.  Vane  was 
beheaded  in  1662.  Warton. 

t  counsel J  The  printed  copies,  ‘ councils'  Newton. 
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Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold  s 

The  drift  of  hollow  states  hard  to  be  spell’d, 
Then  to  advise  how  war  may  best  upheld 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage :  besides  to  know 

Both  spiritual  pow’r  and  civil,  what  each  means, 
What  severs  each,  thou  hast  learn’d,  which  few 
have  done :  .  11 

The  bounds  of  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe  : 
Therefore  on  thy  firm  hand  Religion  leans 
In  peace,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldest  son. 


XVIII.  ON  THE  LATE  MASSACRE  IN 
PIE  MONT. 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose 
bones 

Lie  scatter’d  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Ev’n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp’d  stocks  and 
stones, 

Forget  not :  in  tliy  .  book  record  their  groans  s 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

7  Then ,  &c.]  In  the  printed  copies, 

‘  Then  to  advise  how  war  may  he  best  upheld 
Mann'd  by  her  two  main  nerves,’  &c.  New  ton. 
ll  severs]  4  Serves.’  Printed  edition.  Newton. 
is  Therefore ,  &c.J  In  the  printed  copies: 

‘  Therefore  on  thy  right  hand  Religion  leans, 

And  reckons  thee  in  chief  her  eldest  son.’  Newton . 
2  Alpine]  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  B.  xiii.  s.  60. 

'•  DistilPd  from  tops  of  Alpine  mountains  cold.'  Wartxm. 


Slain  by  the  bloody  Piemontese  that  roll’d 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they  a 
To  Heav’n.  Their  martyr’d  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O’er  all  th’  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  swav 
The  triple  tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who  having  learn’d  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

i 

XIX.  ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 


Wiien  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodg’d  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present  [bent 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  ; 

“  Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied  ?  ” 

I  fondly  ask  :  But  Patience,  to  prevent  a 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  “  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his 
Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed,  [state 
And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

10  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts]  Free  will,  or  grace. 

Warhurlon. 

13  P.  L.  iv.  171, 

‘  With  a  vengeance  sent, 

From  Media  post  to  Egypt.’  Warton. 
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XX.  TO  MR.  LAWRENCE/ 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining?  Time  will  run  e 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow’d  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise . 
To  hear,  the  lute  well  touch’d,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air? 

He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

XXI.  TO  CYRIAC  SKINNER. 

Cyriac,  whose  grandsire  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause. 
Pronounc’d  and  in  his  volumes  taught  our  laws, 
Which  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench ; 

To  day  deep  thoughts  resolve  with  me  to  drench  s 
In  mirth,  that  after  no  repenting  draws ; 

Let  Euclid  rest  and  Archimedes  pause, 

*  Lawrence  published  a  work  called  ‘  Of  our  Communion 
and  Warre  with  Angels,’  &c.  1646.  4to.  Todd.  See  Bri¬ 
tish  Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

7  Euclid J  See  Censura  Literaria,  vi.  p.  144. 
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And  what  the  Swede  intends, and  what  the  French. 
To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  know  a 
Toward  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way  ; 
For  other  things  mild  Heav’n  a  time  ordains, 
And  disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show, 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day, 
And,  when  God  sends  a  cheerful  hour,  refrains. 

XXII.  TO  THE  SAME. 

Cykiac,  this  three  years  day  these  eyes,  tho’  clear 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  have  forgot, 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year,  s 
Or  man,  or  woman.  Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heav’n’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  Friend,  t’  have  lost  them  over- 
In  liberty’s  defence,  my  noble  task,  [plied 

8  And  what  the  Swede  intends]  So  the  MS.  The  first  ed. 
‘And  what  the  Swede  intend which  in  others  is  altered  to, 
‘And  what  the  Swedes  intend.’  Newton. 

11  mild  JJeaven]  So  Son.  xix.  ‘bear  his  mild  yoke.’  Par. 
Keg.  ii.  125,  ‘  these  mild  seats.’  Sil.  Italicus,  iv.  795, 
'‘Mite  et  cognatum  est  homini  deusd  And  Hen.  More’s 
Poems,  p.  196. 

8  Bereft ,  &c.]  In  the  printed  copies, 

‘  Bereft  of  sight  their  seeing  have  forgot,. 

•  Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  day  appear 
Or  sun  or  moon.  Newton. 

7  a]  In  the  printed  copies,  ‘  one.'  Newton. 
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Of  -vhich  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s 
vain  mask 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide 

XXIII.  ON  HIS  DECEASED  WIPE. 

Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove’s  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescued  from  death  by  force  tho’  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  wash’d  from  spot  of  child-bed 
Purification  in  the  old  Law  did  save,  [taint 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
F ull  sight  of  her  in  Heav’n  without  restraint, 
Came,  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind : 

Her  face  was  veil’d,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight  10 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin’d 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But  0,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin’d, 

I  wak’d,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my 
night.* 

12  rings]  s0  the  printed  copies  before  Newton’s  edition, 
in  which  ‘  talks’  is  substituted  from  the  MS.  instead  of  *  rings.’ 
The  Sonnet  thus  concluded  before  Newton’s  ed. 

‘  Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world’s  vain  mask, 
Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide.’  Todd. 

The  original  various  readings  to  the  sonnets  from  the 
Cambridge  MS.  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Todd’s  edition  of  Mil- 
on’s  Poet.  Works,  (1809,)  vol.  vi.  p.  500—3. 
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PSALM  I.  Pone  into  verse,  1653. 

Bless’d  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walk’d  astray 
In  counsel  of  the  wicked,  and  i’  th’  way 
Of  sinners  hath  not  stood,  and  in  the  seat 
Of  scorners  hath  not  sat.  But  in  the  great 
Jehovah’s  law  is  ever  his  delight,  « 

And  in  his  law  he  studies  day  and  night. 

He  shall  be  as  a  tree  which  planted  grows 
By  watery  streams,  and  in  his  season  knows 
To  yield  his  fruit,  and  his  leaf  shall  not  fall, 

And  what  he  takes  in  hand  shall  prosper  all.  10 
Not  so  the  wicked,  but  as  chaff  which  fann’d 
The  wind  drives,  so  the  wicked  shall  not  stand 
In  judgment,  or  abide  their  trial  then, 

Nor  sinners  in  th’  assembly  of  just  men. 

For  the  Lord  knows  th’  upright  way  of  the  just, 
And  the  way  of'bad  men  to  ruin  must. 


PSALM  II.  Done  Aug.  8,  1653.  Terzette. 

Why  do  the  Gentiles  tumult,  and  the  nations 
Muse  a  vain  thing,  the  kings  of  th’  earth  upstand 
With  pow’r,  and  princes  in  their  congregations 
Lay  deep  their  plots  together  through  each  land 
Against  the  Lord  and  his  Messiah  dear? 
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Let  us  break  off,  say  they,  by  strength  of  hand 
Their  bonds,  and  cast  from  us,  no  more  to  wear, 
Their  twisted  cords :  He  who  in  heav’n  doth 
dwell 

Shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  scoff  them,  then 
severe 

Speak  to  them  in  his  wrath,  and  in  his  fell  10 
And  fierce  ire  trouble  them  ;  but  I,  saith  he, 
Anointed  have  my  King  (though  ye  rebel) 

On  Sion  my  holy  hill.  A  firm  decree 
I  will  declare  ;  the  Lord  to  me  hath  said 
Thou  art  my  Son,  I  have  begotten  thee  i> 
This  day  ;  ask  of  me,  and  the  grant  is  made  ; 

As  thy  possession  I  on  thee  bestow 
Th’  Heathen,  and  as  thy  conquest  to  be  sway’d 
Earth’s  utmost  bounds :  them  shalt  thou  bring 
full  low 

With  iron  sceptre  bruised,  and  them  disperse 
Like  to  a  potter’s  vessel  shiver’d  so. 

And  now  be  wise  at  length  ye  Kings  averse, 

Be  taught,  ye  Judges  of  the  earth ;  with  fear 
Jehovah  serve,  and  let  your  joy  converse 
With  trembling ;  kiss  the  Son  lest  he  appear  2£ 
In  anger,  and  ye  perish  in  the  way, 

If  once  his  wrath  take  fire  like  fuel  sere. 

Happy  all  those  who  have  in  them  their  stay. 

18  Heathen J  Warton  in  both  editions  rends  *Tte  Hea¬ 
ven.’  Todd. 
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PSALM  III.  Aug.  9,  1653. 

WHEN  HE  FLED  FROM  ABSALOM. 

Lord,  how  many  are  my  foes  ! 

How  many  those 
That  in  arms  against  me  rise ! 

Many  are  they 

That  of  my  life  distrustfully  thus  say, 

No  help  for  him  in  God  there  lies. 

But  thou,  Lord,  art  my  shield,  my  glory, 

Thee  through  my  story 
Th’  exalter  of  my  head  I  count ; 

Aloud  I  cried  ic 

Unto  Jehovah,  he  full  soon  replied 
And  heard  me  from  his  holy  mount. 

I  lay  and  slept,  I  wak’d  again, 

For  my  sustain 

Was  the  Lord.  Of  many  millions  is 

The  populous  rout 

I  fear  not,  though  encamping  round  about 
They  pitch  against  me  their  pavilions. 

Rise,  Lord,  save  me,  my  God,  for  thou 

Hast  smote  ere  now  ao 

On  the  cheek-bone  all  my  foes, 

Of  men  abhorr’d  [Lord  ; 

Hast  broke  the  teeth.  This  help  was  from  the  • 
Thy  blessing  on  thy  people  flows. 

14  my  sustain ]  The  verb  converted  into  a  substantive.  So 
‘disturb,’  in  P.  L.  vi.  549.  Todd. 
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PSALM  IV.  Aug.  10,  165a 

Answer  me  when  I  call, 

God  of  my  righteousness, 

In  straits  and  in  distress 
Thou  didst  me  disenthrall 

And  set  at  large ;  now  spare,  5 

Now  pity  me,  and  hear  my  earnest  pray’r. 
Great  ones,  how  long  will  ye 
My  glory  have  in  scorn, 

How  long  be  thus  forborne 

Still  to  love  vanity,  l0 

To  love,  to  seek,  to  prize 

Things  false  and  vain,  and  nothing  else  but  lies  ? 
Yet  know  the  Lord  hath  chose, 

Chose  to  himself  apart, 

The  good  and  meek  of  heart ; 

(For  whom  to  choose  he  knows) 

Jehovah  from  on  high 

Will  hear  my  voice  what  time  to  him  I  cry. 

Be  aw’d,  and  do  not  sin, 

Speak  to  your  hearts  alone, 

Upon  your  beds,  each  one, 

And  be  at  peace  within. 

Offer  the  offerings  just 

Of  righteousness,  and  in  Jehovah  trust. 

Many  there  be  that  say 
Who  j'et  will  show  us  good  ? 

Talking  like  this  world’s  brood ; 
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But,  Lord,  thus  let  me  pray, 

On  us  lift  up  the  light, 

Lift  up  the  favour  of  thy  count’nance  bright. 
Into  my  heart  more  joy 
And  gladness  thou  hast  put, 

Than  when  a  year  of  glut 
Their  stores  doth  overcloy, 

And  from  their  plenteous  grounds  a 

With  vast  increase  their  corn  and  wine  abounds. 
In  peace  at  once  will  I 
Both  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 

For  thou  alone  dost  keep 

Me  safe  where’er  I  lie  ;  « 

As  in  a  rocky  cell 

Thou,  Lord,  alone  in  safety  mak’st  me  dwell. 


PSALM  V.  Auo.  12,  1653 

Jehovah,  to  my  words  give  ear, 

My  meditation  weigh, 

The  voice  of  my  complaining  hear 
My  King  and  God ;  for  unto  thee  I  pray. 

Jehovah,  thou  my  early  voice  .  5 

Shalt  in  the  morning  hear, 

I’  th’  morning  I  to  thee  with  choice 
Will  rank  my  pray’rs,  and  watch  till  thou  appear. 
For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  takes 

In  wickedness  delight,  » 

Evil  with  thee  no  biding  makes, 

Fools  or  mad  men  stand  not  within  thy  sight. 
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All  workers  of  iniquity 

Thou  liat’st;  and  them  unblest 
Thou  wilt  destroy  that  speak  a  lie ;  is 

The  bloody  and  guileful  man  God  doth  detest. 
But  I  will  in  thy  mercies  dear, 

Thy  numerous  mercies,  go 
Into  thy  house  ;  I  in  thy  fear 
Will  towards  thy  holy  temple  worship  low.  ao 
Lord,  lead  me  in  thy  righteousness, 

Lead  me  because  of  those 
That  do  observe  if  I  transgress, 

Set  thy  ways  right  before,  where  my  step  goes. 
For  in  his  falt’ring  mouth  unstable  as 

No  word  is  firm  or  sooth ; 

Their  inside,  troubles  miserable  ;  [smooth. 
An  open  grave  their  throat,  their  tongue  they 
God,  find  them  guilty,  let  them  fall 
By  their  own  counsels  quell’d  ; 

Push  them  in  their  rebellions  all 
Still  on  ;  for  against  thee  they  have  rebell’d.  30 
Then  all  who  trust  in  thee  shall  bring 
Their  joy,  while  thou  from  blame 
Defend’st  them ;  they  shall  ever  sing  3a 

And  shall  triumph  in  thee,  who  love  thy  name. 
For  thou,  Jehovah,  wilt  be  found 
To  bless  the  just  man  still, 

As  with  a  shield  thou  wilt  surround 
Him  with  thy  lasting  favour  and  good  will.  * 
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PSALM  VI.  Aug.  13,  1653. 

Lord,  in  thine  anger  do  not  reprehend  me, 

Nor  in  thy  hot  displeasure  me  correct ; 

Pity  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  much  deject, 

And  very  weak  and  faint ;  heal  and  amend  me : 
For  all  my  bones,  that  e’en  with  anguish  ache,  6 
Are  troubled,  yea,  my  soul  is  troubled  sore, 
And  thou,  0  Lord,  how  long?  Turn,  Lord,  restore 
My  soul,  O  save  me  for  thy  goodness  sake : 

For  in  death  no  remembrance  is  of  thee; 

Who  in  the  grave  can  celebrate  thy  praise  ?  »o 
Wearied  I  am  with  sighing  out  my  days, 
Nightly  my  couch  I  make  a  kind  of  sea ; 

My  bed  I  water  with  my  tears  ;  mine  eye 

Through  grief  consumes,  is  waxen  old  and  dark 
I’  th’  midst  of  all  mine  enemies  that  mark,  is 
Depart  all  ye  that  work  iniquity, 

Depart  from  me,  for  the  voice  of  my  weeping 
The  Lord  hath  heard,  the  Lord  hath  heard  my 
My  supplication  with  acceptance  fair  [prayer, 
The  Lord  will  own,  and  have  me  in  his  keeping. 
Mine  enemies  shall  all  be  blank  and  dash’d 
With  much  confusion ;  then  grown  red  with 
shame, 

They  shall  return  in  haste  the  way  they  came, 
And  in  a  moment  shall  be  quite  abash’d. 

21  blank]  Comus,  452. 

‘  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe.’  WarUm. 
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PSALM  VII.  Auo.  14,  1653. 

UPON  THE  WORDS  OF  CHUSH  THE  BENJAMITE  AGAINST  HIM. 

Lord,  my  God,  to  thee  I  fly, 

Save  me,  and  secure  me  under 
Thy  protection  while  I  cry, 

Lest  as  a  lion  (and  no  wonder) 

He  haste  to  tear  my  soul  asunder,  s 

Tearing,  and  no  rescue  nigh. 

Lord,  my  God,  if  I  have  thought 

Or  done  this,  if  wickedness 

Be  in  my  hands,  if  I  have  wrought 

Ill  to  him  that  meant  me  peace,  u> 

Or  to  him  have  render’d  less, 

And  not  freed  my  foe  for  nought ; 

Let  th’  enemy  pursue  my  soul 
And  overtake  it,  let  him  tread 
My  life  down  to  the  earth,  and  roll  is 

In  the  dust  my  glory  dead, 

In  the  dust,  and  there  outspread 
Lodge  it  with  dishonour  foul. 

Rise,  Jehovah,  in  thine  ire, 

Rouse  thyself  amidst  the  rage  zi 

Of  my  foes  that  urge  like  fire, 

And  wake  for  me,  their  fury’  assuage  ; 
Judgment  here  thou  didst  engage 
And  command  which  I  desire. 
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So  th*  assemblies  of  each  nation  85 

Will  surround  thee,  seeking  right, 

Thence  to  thy  glorious  habitation 
Return  on  high,  and  in  their  sight. 

Jehovah  judgeth  most  upright 

All  people  from  the  world’s  foundation.  » 

Judge  me,  Lord,  be  judge  in  this 
According  to  my  righteousness, 

And  the  innocence  which  is 

Upon  me  :  cause  at  length  to  cease 

Of  evil  men  the  wickedness  » 

And  their  power  that  do  amiss. 

But  the  just  establish  fast, 

Since  thou  art  the  just  God  that  tries 
Hearts  and  reins.  On  God  is  cast 
My  defence,  and  in  him  lies,  m 

In  him  who  both  just  and  wise 
Saves  th’  upright  of  heart  at  last. 

God  is  a  just  judge  and  severe, 

And  God  is  every  day  offended  ; 

If  the  unjust  will  not  forbear,  « 

His  sword  he  whets,  his  bow  hath  bended 
Already,  and  for  him  intended 
The  tools  of  death,  that  waits  him  near. 

(His  arrows  purposely  made  he 

For  them  that  persecute.)  Behold  sc 
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He  travels  big  with  vanity, 

Trouble  he  hath  conceiv’d  of  old 
As  in  a  womb,  and  from  that  mould 
Hath  at  length  brought  forth  a  lie. 

He  digg’d  a  pit,  and  delv’d  it  deep, 

And  fell  into  the  pit  he  made ; 

His  mischief  that  due  course  doth  keep, 
Turns  on  his  head,  and  his  ill  trade 
Of  violence  will  undelay’d 
Fall  on  his  crown  with  ruin  steep. 

Then  will  I  Jehovah’s  praise 
According  to  his  justice  raise, 

And  sing  the  Name  and  Deity 
Of  Jehovah  the  most  high. 


PSALM  VIII.  Aug.  14,  1653. 

0  Jehovah  our  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 
And  glorious  is  thy  name  through  all  the  earth ! 
So  as  above  the  Heavens  thy  praise  to  set 
Out  of  the  tender  mouths  of  latest  birth. 


Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  s 
Hast  founded  strength  because  of  all  thy  foes, 
To  stint  th  enemy,  and  slack  th’  avenger’s  brow, 
That  bends  his  rage  thy  providence  t’  oppose. 


7  stint  th ’  enemy]  A  violent  ensure  in  the  last  syllable  of 
‘enemy.’  See  above,  Ps.  v.  16.  Ps.  vii.  22.  Wirton.  But 
perhaps  it  should  be  pronounced  en’my. 
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When  I  behold  thy  Heav’ns,  thy  fingers’  art, 

The  moon  and  stars  which  thou  so  bright  hast  set 

In  the  pure  firmament,  then  saith  my  heart, 

0  what  is  man  that  thou  remember’st  yet, 

And  think’st  upon  him ;  or  of  man  begot, 

That  him  thou  visit’st,  and  of  him  art  found  ? 

Scarce  to  be  less  than  Gods,  thou  mad’st  his  lot, 
With  honour  and  with  state  thou  hast  him 
crown’d. 

O’er  the  works  of  thy  hand  thou  mad’st  him  lord, 
Thou  hast  put  all  under  his  lordly  feet, 

All  flocks,  and  herds,  by  thy  commanding  word, 
All  beasts  that  in  the  field  or  forest  meet,  20 

Fowl  of  the  Heavens,  and  fish  that  through  the  wet 
Sea  paths  in  shoals  do  slide,  and  know  no  dearth. 

0  Jehovah  our  Lord,  how  wondrous  great 

And  glorious  is  thy  name  through  all  the  earth ! 


April,  1648.  J.  M. 

Nine  of  the  Psalms  done  into  metre,  wherein  all,  but  wliat  is 
in  a  different  character,  are  the  very  words  of  the  text 
translated  from  the  original. 

PSALM  LXXX. 

1  Thou  Shepherd  that  dost  Israel  keep 
Give  ear  in  time  of  need , 

Who  leadest  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
Thy  loved  Joseph’s  seed, 
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That  sitt’st  between  the  Cherubs  bright ,  5 

Between  their  wings  out-spread , 

Shine  forth,  and  from  thy  cloud  give  light , 
And  on  our  foes  thy  dread . 

2  In  Ephraim’s  view  and  Benjamin’s, 

And  in  Manasse’s  sight,  io 

Awake  thy  strength,  come,  and  be  seen 
To  save  us  by  thy  might. 

3  Turn  us  again,  thy  grace  divine 

To  us,  O  God,  vouchsafe  ; 

Cause  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine,  us 

And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

4  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  how  long  wilt  thou. 

How  long  wilt  thou  declare 
Thy  smoking  wrath,  and  angry  brow 

Against  thy  people’s  prayer !  sc 

5  Thou  feed’st  them  with  the  bread  of  tears, 

Their  bread  with  tears  they  eat, 

And  mak’st  them  largely  drink  the  tears 
Wherewith  their  cheeks  are  wet. 

6  A  strife  thou  mak’st  us  and  a  prey  25 

To  every  neighbour  foe, 

Among  themselves  they  laugh,  they  play, 

And  flouts  at  us  they  throw. 

7  Return  us,  and  thy  grace  divine , 

O  God  of  Hosts,  vouchsafe,  3c 

Cause  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine, 

And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 

8  A  Vine  from  Egypt  thou  hast  brought, 

Thy  free  love  made  it  thine, 
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And  drov’st  out  nations,  proud  and  haut,  3a 
To  plant  this  lovely  vine. 

9  Thou  did’st  prepare  for  it  a  place, 

And  root  it  deep  and  fast, 

That  it  began  to  grow  apace , 

And  filled  the  land  at  last.  « 

10  With  her  green  shade  that  cover’d  all , 

The  hills  were  over-spread, , 

Her  boughs  as  high  as  cedars  tall 
Advanc'd  their  lofty  head. 

11  Her  branches  on  the  western  side 

Down  to  the  sea  she  sent, 

And  upward  to  that  river  wide 
Her  other  branches  went. 

12  Why  hast  thou  laid  her  hedges  low, 

And  broken  down  her  fence,  so 

That  all  may  pluck  her,  as  they  go, 

With  rudest  violence  f 

13  The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood 

Up  turns  it  by  the  roots,  54 

Wild  beasts  there  brouze,  and  make  their  food 
Her  grapes  and  tender  shoots. 

14  Return  now,  God  of  Hosts,  look  down 

From  Heav’ij,  thy  seat  divine, 

Behold  us ,  but  without  a  frown, 

And  visit  this  thy  vine.  oc 

85  haut]  *  Proude  and  haute.’  Skelton’s  Magnyfycence, 

p.  xi.  xxvi.  ‘  Ill  and  haut.’  Barclay’s  Ship  of  Fooles,  p. 

214.  240.  ‘  Strife  hatching  haut  ambition.’  Sylvester’s  Du 

Bartas,  p.  135. 
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15  Visit  this  vine,  which  thy  right  hand 

Hath  set,  and  planted  long , 

And  the  young  branch,  that  for  thyself 
Thou  hast  made  firm  and  strong. 

16  But  now  it  is  consum’d  with  fire, 

And  cut  with  axes  down, 

They  perish  at  thy  dreadful  ire, 

At  thy  rebuke  and  frown. 

17  Upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

Let  thy  good  hand  be  laid, 

Upon  the  son  of  man,  whom  thou 
Strong  for  thyself  hast  made. 

18  So  shall  we  not  go  back  from  thee 

To  wags  of  si?i  and  shame , 

Quicken  us  thou,  then  gladly  we 
Shall  call  upon  thy  Name. 

1 9  Return  us,  and  thy  grace  divine , 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  vouchsafe , 

Cause  thou  thy  face  on  us  to  shine, 

And  then  we  shall  be  safe. 


PSALM  LXXXI. 

1  To  God  our  strength  sing  loud,  and  clear , 

Sing  loud  to  God  our  King , 

To  Jacob’s  God,  that  all  may  hear , 

Loud  acclamations  ring. 

2  Prepare  a  hymn,  prepare  a  song, 

The  timbrel  hither  bring, 
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The  cheerful  psaltry  bring  along, 

And  harp  with  pleasant  string. 

3  Blow,  as  is  wont ,  in  the  new  moon 

With  trumpets’  lofty  sound , 

Th’  appointed  time,  the  day  whereon 
Our  solemn  feast  comes  round. 

4  This  was  a  statute  giv’n  of  old 

For  Israel  to  observe , 

A  law  of  Jacob’s  God,  to  hold, 

From  whence  they  might  not  swerve 

5  This  he  a  testimony  ordain’d 

In  Joseph,  not  to  change , 

When  as  he  pass’d  through  Egypt  land  ; 
The  tongue  I  heard  was  strange. 

6  From  burden,  and  from  slavish  toil 

I  set  his  shoulder  free  ; 

His  hands  from  pots,  and  miry  soil , 
Deliver’d  were  by  me. 

7  When  trouble  did  thee  sore  assail, 

On  me  then  didst  thou  call, 

And  I  to  free  thee  did  not  fail , 

And  led  thee  out  of  thrall. 

I  answered  thee  in  thunder  deep 
With  clouds  encompass’d  round  ; 

I  tried  thee  at  the  water  steep 
Of  Meribah  renown' d. 

8  Hear,  0  my  people,  hearken  well , 

I  testify  to  thee, 

Thou  ancient  stock  of  Israel, 

If  thou  wilt  list  to  me, 
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9  Throughout  the  land  of  thy  abode 
No  alien  God  shall  be, 

Nor  shalt  thou  to  a  foreign  God 
In  honour  bend  thy  knee. 

10  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  which  brought 

Thee  out  of  Egypt  land  ; 

Ask  large  enough,  and  I,  besought , 

Will  grant  thy  full  demand. 

11  And  yet  my  people  would  not  hear f 

Nor  hearken  to  my  voice  ; 

And  Israel,  whom  I  lov’d  so  dear , 
Mislik’d  me  for  his  choice. 

12  Then  did  I  leave  them  to  their  will, 

And  to  their  wand’ring  mind  ; 

Their  own  conceits  they  follow’d  still, 
Their  own  devices  blind.  • 

13  O  that  my  people  would  be  wise , 

To  serve  me  all  their  days , 

And  0  that  Israel  would  advise , 

To  walk  my  righteous  ways. 

14  Then  would  I  soon  bring  down  their  foes, 

That  now  so  'proudly  rise , 

And  turn  my  hand  against  all  those 
That  are  their  enemies. 

15  Who  hate  the  Lord  should  then  be  fain 

To  bow  to  him  and  bend, 

But  they ,  his  people,  should  remain, 

Their  time  should  have  no  end. 

16  And  he  would  feed  them  from  the  shock 

With  flow’r  of  finest  wheat. 
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A  nd  satisfy  them  from  the  rock 
With  honey  for  their  meat. 


PSALM  LXXXII. 

1  God  in  the  great  assembly  stands 

Of  kings  and  lordly  states , 

Among  the  Gods,  on  both  his  hands 
He  judges  and  debates. 

2  How  long  will  ye  pervert  the  right 

With  judgment  false  and  wrong, 
Favouring  the  wicked  by  your  might , 
Who  thence  grow  bold  and  strong  ? 

3  Regard  the  weak  and  fatherless, 

Dispatch  the  poor  man’s  cause, 

And  raise  the  man  in  deep  distress 
By  just  and  equal  laws. 

4  Defend  the  poor  and  desolate, 

And  rescue  from  the  hands 
Of  wicked  men  the  low  estate 
Of  him  that  help  demands. 

5  They  know  not,  nor  will  understand, 

In  darkness  they  walk  on, 

The  earth’s  foundations  all  are  mov’d, 
And  out  of  order  gone. 

6  I  said  that  ye  were  Gods,  yea  all 

The  sons  of  God  most  high  ; 

7  But  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall 

As  other  princes  die. 
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8  Rise,  God,  judge  thou  the  earth  in  might ,  23 

This  wicked  earth  redress, 

For  thou  art  he  who  shalt  by  right 
The  nations  all  possess. 


PSALM  LXXXIII. 

1  Be  not  thou  silent  now  at  length , 

O  God,  hold  not  thy  peace, 

Sit  thou  not  still,  O  God  of  strength, 
We  cry ,  and  do  not  cease. 

2  For  lo  thy  furious  foes  now  swell, 

And  storm  outrageously, 

And  they  that  hate  thee  proud  and  fell 
Exalt  their  heads  full  liio-h. 

O 

3  Against  thy  people  they  contrive 

Their  plots  and  counsels  deep, 

Them  to  insnare  they  chiefly  strive, 
Whom  thou  dost  hide  and  keep. 

4  Come,  let  us  cut  them  off,  say  they, 

Till  they  no  nation  be, 

That  Israel’s  name  for  ever  may 
Be  lost  in  memory. 

5  For  they  consult  with  all  their  might, 

And  all  as  one  in  mind 
Themselves  against  thee  they  unite, 
And  in  firm  union  bind. 

6  The  tents  of  Edom,  and  the  brood 

Of  scornful  Islimael, 
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Moab,  with  them  of  Hagar  s  blood, 
That  in  the  desert  dwell , 

7  Gebal  and  Ammon  there  conspire, 

And  hateful  Amalec, 

The  Philistines,  and  they  of  Tyre, 
Whose  bounds  the  sea  doth  check. 

8  With  them  great  Ashur  also  bands, 

And  doth  confirm  the  knot : 

All  these  have  lent  their  armed  hands 
To  aid  the  sons  of  Lot. 

9  Do  to  them  as  to  Midian  bold , 

That  wasted  all  the  coast , 

To  Sisera,  and  as  is  told 
Thou  didst  to  Jabin’s  host , 

When  at  the  brook  of  Kishon  old 
They  were  repuls’d  and  slain , 

10  At  Endor  quite  cut  off,  and  roll’d 

As  dung  upon  the  plain. 

1 1  As  Zeb  and  Oreb  evil  sped, 

So  let  their  princes  speed, 

As  Zeba  and  Zalmunna  bled , 

So  let  their  princes  bleed. 

12  For  they  amidst  their  pride  have  said, 

By  right  now  shall  we  seize 
God’s  houses,  and  will  now  invade 
Their  stately  palaces. 

13  My  God,  oh  make  them  as  a  wheel, 

No  quiet  let  them  find, 

Giddy  and  'estless  let  them  reel 
Like  stubble  from  the  wind. 
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14  As  when  an  aged  wood  takes  fire 

Which  on  a  sudden  strays , 

The  greedy  flame  runs  higher  and  higher  « 
Till  all  the  mountains  blaze, 

15  So  with  thy  whirlwind  them  pursue, 

And  with  thy  tempest  chase  ; 

1 6  And  till  they  yield  thee  honour  due  ; 

Lord,  fill  with  shame  their  face.  so 

17  Asham’d  and  troubled  let  them  be, 

Troubled  and  sham’d  for  ever, 

Ever  confounded,  and  so  die 
With  shame,  and  scape  it  never. 

18  Then  shall  they  know  that  thou  whose  name 

Jehovah  is  alone, 

Art  the  most  high,  and  thou  the  same 
O’er  all  the  earth  art  one. 


PSALM  LXXXIV. 

1  How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings  fair  ! 

O  Lord  of  Hosts,  how  dear 
The  pleasant  tabernacles  are, 

Where  thou  dost  dwell  so  near  ! 

2  My  soul  doth  long  and  almost  die  s 

Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  see ; 

My  heart  and  flesh  aloud  do  cry, 

O  living  God,  for  thee. 

3  There  ev’n  the  sparrow  freed  from  wrong 

Hath  found  a  house  of  rest , 


. 
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The  swallow  there,  to  lay  her  young 
Hath  built  her  brooding  nest, 

Ev’n  by  thy  altars,  Lord  of  Hosts, 

They  find  their  safe  abode , 

And  home  they  fly  from  round  the  coasts  15 
Toward  thee ,  my  King,  my  God. 

4  Happy,  who  in  thy  house  reside, 

Where  thee  they  ever  praise, 

5  Happy,  whose  strength  in  thee  doth  bide, 

And  in  their  hearts  thy  ways.  30 

6  They  pass  through  Baca’s  thirsty  vale, 

That  dry  and  barren  ground , 

As  through  a  fruitful  watry  dale 

Where  springs  and  show’rs  abound. 

7  They  journey  on  from  strength  to  strength 

With  joy  and  gladsome  cheer , 

Till  all  before  our  God  at  length 
In  Sion  do  appear. 

8  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  hear  now  my  prayer, 

0  Jacob’s  God,  give  ear, 

9  Thou  God  our  shield,  look  on  the  face 

Of  thy  anointed  dear. 

LO  For  one  day  in  thy  courts  to  be 
Is  better,  and  more  blest , 

Than  in  the  joys  of  vanity 
A  thousand  days  at  best. 

I  in  the  temple  of  my  God 
Had  rather  keep  a  door, 

Than  dwell  in  tents,  and  rich  abode , 

With  sin  for  evermore. 
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11  For  God  tlie  Lord,  both  sun  and  shield, 

Gives  grace  and  glory  bright , 

No  good  from  them  shall  be  withheld 
Whose  ways  are  just  and  right. 

12  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  that  reign' st  on  high ,  « 

That  man  is  truly  blest, 

Who  only  on  thee  doth  rely, 

And  in  thee  only  rest. 


PSALM  LXXXY. 

1  Thy  land  to  favour  graciously 

Thou  hast  not,  Lord,  been  slack ; 

Thou  hast  from  hard  captivity 

Returned  Jacob  back.  5 

2  Th’  iniquity  thou  didst  forgive 

That  wrought  thy  people  woe, 

And  all  their  sin,  that  did  thee  grieve , 

Hast  hid  where  none  shall  know. 

3  Thine  anger  all  thou  hadst  remov’d, 

And  calmly  didst  return  10 

From  thy  fierce  wrath  which  we  had  prov’d 
Far  worse  than  fire  to  burn. 

4  God  of  our  saving  health  and  peace, 

Turn  us,  and  us  restore, 

Thine  indignation  cause  to  cease  15 

Toward  us,  and  chide  no  more . 

5  Wilt  thou  be  angry  without  end. 

For  ever  angry  thus, 
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Wilt  thou  thy  frowning  ire  extend 
F rom  age  to  age  on  us  ? 

6  Wilt  thou  not  turn,  and  hear  our  voice , 

And  us  again  revive, 

That  so  thy  people  may  rejoice 
By  thee  preserv’d  alive  ? 

7  Cause  us  to  see  thy  goodness,  Lord, 

To  us  thy  mercy  show, 

Thy  saving  health  to  us  afford, 

And  life  in  us  renew. 

8  And  now  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak, 

I  will  go  straight  and  hear, 

For  to  his  people  he  speaks  peace, 

And  to  his  saints  full  dear , 

To  his  dear  saints  he  will  speak  peace, 
But  let  them  never  more 
Return  to  folly,  hut  surcease 
To  trespass  as  before. 

9  Surely  to  such  as  do  him  fear 

Salvation  is  at  hand, 

And  glory  shall  ere  long  appear 
To  dwell  within  our  land. 

10  Mercy  and  Truth  that  long  were  miss'd 

Now  joyfully  are  met, 

Sweet  Peace  and  Righteousness  have  kiss 
And  hand  in  hand  are  set. 

11  Truth  from  the  earth,  like  to  a  floio'r , 

Shall  bud  and  blossom  then , 

And  Justice  from  her  heav’nly  bowT 
Look  down  on  mortal  men. 
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12  The  Lord  will  also  then  bestow 

Whatever  thing  is  good, 

Our  land  shall  forth  in  plenty  throw 
Her  fruits  to  be  our  food. 

13  Before  him  righteousness  shall  go, 

His  royal  harbinger , 

Then  will  he  come,  and  not  be  slow, 
His  footsteps  cannot  err. 


PSALM  LXXXYI. 

1  Thy  gracious  ear,  O  Lord,  incline, 

O  hear  me  I  thee  pray , 

For  I  am  poor,  and  almost  pine 
With  need,  and.  sad  decay . 

2  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  have  trod 

Thy  ways,  and  love  the  just, 

Save  thou  thy  servant,  0  my  God, 
Who  still  in  thee  doth  trust. 

3  Pity  me,  Lord,  for  daily  thee 

I  call ;  4.  O  make  rejoice 
Thy  servant’s  soul ;  for,  Lord,  to  thee 
I  lift  my  soul  and  voice. 

5  For  thou  art  good,  thou  Lord  art  prone 

To  pardon,  thou  to  all 
Art  full  of  mercy,  thou  alone 
To  them  that  on  thee  call. 

6  Unto  my  supplication,  Lord, 

Give  ear,  and  to  the  cry 
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Of  my  incessant  pray’rs  afford 
Thy  hearing  graciously. 

7  I  in  the  day  of  my  distress 

Will  call  on  thee  for  aid ; 

For  thou  wilt  grant  me  free  access , 

And  answer  what  I  pray’d. 

8  Like  thee  among  the  Gods  is  none, 

O  Lord,  nor  any  works 
Of  all  that  other  Gods  have  done 
Like  to  thy  glorious  works. 

9  The  nations  all  whom  thou  hast  made 

Shall  come,  and  all  shall  frame 
To  bow  them  low  before  thee,  Lord, 
And  glorify  thy  name. 

10  For  great  thou  art,  and  wonders  great 

By  thy  strong  hand  are  done, 

Thou  in  thy  everlasting  seat 
Remainest  God  alone. 

1 1  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  thy  way  most  right , 

I  in  thy  truth  will  bide, 

To  fear  thy  name  my  heart  unite, 

So  shall  it  never  slide. 

12  Thee  will  I  praise,  O  Lord  my  God, 

Thee  honour  and  adore 
With  my  whole  heart,  and  blaze  abroad 
Thy  name  for  evermore. 


19  incessant]  P.  Lost,  xi  307. 

‘  And  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  liopo  to  change  the  will,’  &e. 
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13  For  great  thy  mercy  is  toward  me, 

And  thou  hast  freed  my  soul, 

Ev  n  from  the  lowest  hell  set  free, 
From  deepest  darkness  foul. 

14  O  God,  the  proud  against  me  rise, 

And  violent  men  are  met 
To  seek  my  life,  and  in  their  eyes 
No  fear  of  thee  have  set. 

1.5  But  thou,  Lord,  art  the  God  most  mild, 
Readiest  thy  grace  to  show, 

Slow  to  be  angry,  and  art  styl'd 
Most  merciful,  most  true. 

16  O  turn  to  me  thy  face  at  length , 

And  me  have  mercy  on, 

Unto  thy  servant  give  thy  strength, 
And  save  thy  handmaid’s  son. 

17  Some  sign  of  good  to  me  afford, 

And  let  my  foes  then  see, 

And  be  asham  d,  because  thou,  Lord, 
Dost  help  and  comfort  me. 


PSALM  LXXXVII. 

1  Among  the  holy  mountains  high 

Is  his  foundation  fast, 

There  seated  is  his  sanctuary, 

His  temple  there  is  plac'd. 

2  Sion  s  fair  gates  the  Lord  loves  more 

Than  all  the  dwellings  fair 

VOL.  III.  1(J 
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Of  Jacob’s  land ,  though  there  oe  store , 

And  all  within  his  care . 

3  City  of  God,  most  glorious  tilings  . 

Of  thee  abroad  are  spoke  ;  10 

4  I  mention  Egypt,  where  proud  kings 

Did  our  forefathers  yoke. 

I  mention  Babel  to  my  friends, 

Philistia/k//  of  scorn , 

And  Tyre  with  Etliiop’s  utmost  ends,  « 

Lo  this  man  there  was  born : 

5  But  twice  that  praise  shall  in  our  ear , 

Be  said  of  Sion  last , 

This  and  this  man  was  born  in  her, 

High  God  shall  fix  her  fast.  20 

6  The  Lord  shall  write  it  in  a  scroll 

That  ne’er  shall  be  out-worn, 

When  he  the  nations  doth  inroll, 

That  this  man  there  was  born. 

7  Both  they  who  sing,  and  they  who  dance,  23 

With  sacred  songs  are  there, 

In  thee  fresh  brooks,  and  soft  streams  glance , 
And  all  my  fountains  clear. 


PSALM  LXXXVIII. 

1  Lord  God,  that  dost  me  save  and  keep. 
All  day  to  thee  I  cry ; 

And  all  night  long  before  thee  weep, 
Before  thee  prostrate  lie . 
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2  Into  thy  presence  let  my  pray’r  5 

With  sighs  devout  ascend , 

And  to  my  cries,  that  ceaseless  are , 

Thine  ear  with  favour  bend. 

3  For  cloy’d  with  woes  and  trouble  store 

Surcharg’d  my  soul  doth  lie,  io 

My  life  at  death's  uncheerful  door 
Unto  the  grave  draws  nigh. 

4  Reckon’d  I  am  with  them  that  pass 

Down  to  the  dismal  pit, 

I  am  a  man,  but  weak  alas,  15 

And  for  that  name  unfit. 

5  From  life  discharg’d  and  parted  quite 

Among  the  dead  to  sleep , 

And  like  the  slain  in  bloody  fight 

That  in  the  grave  lie  deep.  20 

Whom  thou  rememberest  no  more, 

Dost  never  more  regard, 

Them  from  thy  hand  deliver’d  o’er 
Death’s  hideous  house  hath  barr’d. 

6  Thou  in  the  lowest  pit  profound  25 

Hast  set  me  all  forlorn , 

Where  thickest  darkness  hovers  round , 

In  horrid  deeps  to  mourn. 

7  Thy  wrath,  from  which  no  shelter  saves , 

F ull  sore  doth  press  on  me ;  ac 

Thou  break’st  upon  me  all  thy  waves, 

And  all  thy  waves  break  me. 

8  Thou  dost  my  friends  from  me  estrange, 

And  mak’st  me  odious, 
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Me  to  them  odious,  for  they  change , 

And  I  here  pent  up  thus. 

9  Through  sorrow  and  affliction  great, 
Mine  eye  grows  dim  and  dead, 

Lord,  all  the  day  I  thee  intreat, 

My  hands  to  thee  I  spread. 

10  Wilt  thou  do  wonders  on  the  dead  ? 

Shall  the  deceas’d  arise, 

And  praise  thee  from  their  loathsome  bed 
With  pale  arid  hollow  eyes  ? 

1 1  Shall  they  thy  loving  kindness  tell 

On  whom  the  grave  hath  hold  ? 

Or  they  who  in  perdition  dwell , 

Thy  faithfulness  unfold ? 

12  In  darkness  can  thy  mighty  hand 

Or  wondrous  acts  be  known  ? 

Thy  justice  in  the  gloomy  land 
Of  dark  oblivion  ? 

13  But  I  to  thee,  0  Lord,  do  cry, 

Ere  yet  my  life  be  spent , 

And  up  to  thee  my  pray’r  doth  hie , 

Each  morn,  and  thee  prevent. 

14  Why  wilt  thou,  Lord,  my  soul  forsake. 

And  hide  thy  face  from  me, 

15  That  am  already  bruis’d,  and  shake 

With  terror  sent  from  thee  ? 

Bruis’d  and  afflicted,  and  so  low 
As  ready  to  expire, 

While  I  thy  terrors  undergo 
Astonish’d  with  thine  ire. 
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16  Thy  fierce  wrath  over  me  doth  flow, 

Thy  threat’nings  cut  me  through : 

17  All  day  they  round  about  me  go, 

Like  waves  they  me  pursue. 

18  Lover  and  friend  thou  hast  remov’d, 

And  sever’d  from  me  far :  ; 

They  fly  me  now  whom  I  have  lov’d, 

And  as  in  darkness  are. 

A  PARAPHRASE  ON  PSALM  CXIV.* 

When  the  blest  seed  of  Terah’s  faithful  son, 
After  long  toil  their  liberty  had  won, 

And  past  from  Pharian  fields  to  Canaan  land, 
Led  by  the  strength  of  the  Almighty’s  hand, 
Jehovah  s  wonders  were  in  Israel  shown,  j 

His  praise  and  glory  was  in  Israel  known. 

That  saw  the  troubled  sea,  and  shivering  fled, 
And  sought  to  hide  his  froth-becurled  head 
Low  in  the  earth ;  Jordan’s  clear  streams  recoil, 
As  a  faint  host  that  hath  receiv’d  the  foil.  10 
The  high,  huge-bellied  mountains  skip  like  rams 
Amongst  their  ewes,  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 
Why  fled  the  ocean  ?  And  why  skipt  the  mountains  ? 
Why  turned  Jordan  toward  his  crystal  fountains  ? 

*  This  and  the  following  Psalm  are  Milton’s  earliest  per- 
formances.  Warton. 

9  recoil]  The  rhymes  probably  from  Sylvesters  Du  Bartas, 

o.  337. 

‘Ay  Satan  aims  our  constant  faith  to  foil , 

But  God  doth  seal  it,  never  to  recoil:  Dun&ler. 
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Shake,  Earth,  and  at  the  presence  be  aghast  “ 
Of  him  that  ever  was,  and  aye  shall  last, 

That  glassy  floods  from  rugged  rocks  can  crush, 
4nd  make  soft  rills  from  flery  flint-stones  gush. 


PSALM  CXXXVI. 

Let  us  with  a  gladsome  mind 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind, 

For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 

Let  us  blaze  his  name  abroad,  6 

For  of  Gods  he  is  the  God: 

For  his,  See. 

0  let  us  his  praises  tell, 

Who  doth  the  wrathful  tyrants  quell :  10 

For  his,  &c. 

Who  with  his  miracles  doth  make 
Amazed  heaven  and  earth  to  shake  : 

For  his,  &c.  15 

Who  by  his  wisdom  did  create 
The  painted  heavens  so  full  of  state : 

For  his,  &c.  20 

Who  did  the  solid  earth  ordain 
To  rise  above  the  watery  plain : 

For  his,  &c. 

17  crush']  The  rhymes  from  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  30. 

‘  And  so  one  humour  doth  another  crush,, 

Till  to  the  ground  their  liquid  pearls  do  gush Dunster. 
23  xoatery  plain ]  P.  L.  i.  390. 

‘  Rabba,  and  her  watery  plain  !  ’ 
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Who  by  his  all-commanding  might 
Did  fill  the  new-made  world  with  light 
For  his,  &c. 

And  caus’d  the  golden-tressed  sun 
All  the  day  long  his  course  to  run : 

For  his,  &c. 

The  horned  moon  to  shine  by  night, 
Amongst  her  spangled  sisters  bright : 

For  his,  See.  , 

He  with  his  thunder-clasping  hand 
Smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt  land : 

For  his,  &c.  •  < 

And  in  despite  of  Pharaoh  fell, 

He  brought  from  thence  his  Israel : 

For  his,  &c. 

The  ruddy  waves  he  cleft  in  twain,  4 

Of  the  Erythraean  main : 

For  his,  &c. 

29  golden-tressed ]  Buchanan’s  trans.  of  this  psalm. 

*  Qui  solern  auricomum  jussit  dare  jura  diei.’  Todd. 

‘ Tlie  golden-tressed  sun.’  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  42. 

84  sjpangled J  See  notes  on  P.  L.  vii.  383,  581. 

88  thunder \  1  Whose  thunder-clasping  hand.’  Benlowes’s 
Theophila,  p.  88. 

41  fell]  Mr.  Dunster  refers  to  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  for 
these  rhymes,  pp.  357,  377,  438,  478.  At  p.  361  ‘ Pharaoh’  is 
called  fell.' 

48  cleft]  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas,  p.  48. 

‘  His  dreadful  voice  to  save  his  antient  sheep, 

•  Did  cleave  the  bottom  of  ih'  Erythrean  deep.’ 

And  p.  967  ‘  The  Erythrean  ruddy  billows  roar.’  Dunster. 
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The  floods  stood  still  like  walls  of  glass, 
While  the  Hebrew  bands  did  pass :  “ 

For  his,  &c. 

But  full  soon  they  did  devour 
The  tawny  king  with  all  his  power : 

For  his,  &c.  5i 

His  chosen  people  he  did  bless 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness : 

For  his,  &c.  60 

In  bloody  battle  he  brought  down 
Kings  of  prowess  and  renown : 

For  his,  &c. 

He  foil’d  bold  Seon  and  his  host,  65 

That  rul  d  the  Amorrean  coast : 

For  his,  &c. 

And  large-limb’d  Og  he  did  subdue, 

With  all  his  over-hardy  crew :  71 

For  his,  &c. 

And  to  his  servant  Israel 

He  gave  their  land  therein  to  dwell : 

For  his,  &c.  7 

48  walls]  Benlowes’s  Theophila,  p.  229. 

‘  Think  how  waves  like  walls  of  glass, 

Stood  fix’d  while  Hebrew  troops  did  pass.’ 

64  tawny]  Fairfax’s  Tasso,  ed.  1600,  p.  47. 

‘All  hot  Aflrick’s  tawny  kings.’  Todd. 

66  Amoi'rean ]  Buchanan’s  trans.  of  this  psalm. 

‘  Stravit  Amorrhaeum  valida  virtute  Seonem.’  Todd. 

69  Og]  ‘And  huge-limb’d  Og,  who  Bashan’s  crown  enjoy’d 
Sir  P.  Sidney’s  Psalms,  p.  260. 
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He  hath  with  a  piteous  eye 
Beheld  us  in  our  misery : 

For  his,  &c. 

And  freed  us  from  the  slavery 
Of  the  invading  enemy : 

For  his,  &c. 

All  living  creatures  he  doth  feed, 

And  with  full  hand  supplies  their  need  • 
For  his,  &c. 

Bet  us  therefore  warble  forth 
His  mighty  majesty  and  worth : 

For  his,  &c. 

That  his  mansion  hath  on  high 
Above  the  reach  of  mortal  eye : 

For  his  mercies  aye  indure, 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


warife /ort/t]  In  the  first  page  of  Sylvester’s  Du  Bartas. 
trrant  I  sweetly  warble  forth.’  Dunster. 
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JOANNIS  MILTONI  LONDINENSIF 
POEMATA. 


Quorum  pleraque  intra  annum  setatis  vigesimum  conscripsit. 

H^:c  qujB  sequuntur  de  Authore  testimonia, 
tametsi  ipse  intelligebat  non  tam  de  se  quam 
supra  se  esse  dicta,  eo  quod  prseclaro  ingenio  viri, 
nec  non  amici  ita  fere  solent  laudare,  ut  omnia 
suis  potius  virtutibus,  quam  veritati,  congruentia 
nimis  cupide  affingant,  noluit  tamen  horum  egre- 
giam  in  se  voluntatem  non  esse  notam ;  cum  alii 
prsesertim  ut  id  faceret  magnopere  suaderent. 
Dum  enim  nimise  laudis  invidiam  totis  ab  se 
viribus  amolitur,  sibique  quod  plus  aequo  est  non 
attributum  esse  mavult,  judicium  interim  homi- 
num  cordatorum  atque  illustrium  quin  summo 
sibi  honori  ducat,  negare  non  potest. 


Joannes  Baptista  Mansus,  Marcliio  Villensis, 
Neapolitanus,  ad  Joannein  3filtonium  Jn- 
glum. 

* 

Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  facies,  mos,  si  pietas  sic, 
Non  Anglus ,  verum  herde  Angelas  ipse  fores. 
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Ad  Jounnem  Miltonem  Anglum  triplici  poescos 
laurea  coronandum ,  Grceca  nimirum ,  Latina , 

at(lue  Hetrusca,  Epigramma  Joannis  Salsilli 
Romani . 

Cede  Meles,  cedat  depressa  Mincius  urna ; 

Sebetus  Tassum  desinat  usque  loqui ; 

At  Thamesis  victor  cunctis  ferat  altior  undas, 
Nam  per  te,  Milto,  par  tribus  unus  erit. 

Ad  Joannem  Miltoniim . 

Gracia  Maeonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem, 
Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utriquo  parem. 

Selyagg  r. 


Al  Sigmor  Gio.  Miltoni }  Nobile  Inglese. 

ODE. 

Ergimi  all’  etra,  o  Clio, 

Perche  di  stelle  intrecciero  corona; 

Non  piu  del  biondo  Dio 

La  fronde  eterna  in  Pindo  e  in  Elicona: 

Diensi  a  merto  maggior  maggiori  i  fregi, 

A  celeste  virtu  celesti  pregi. 

Non  puo  del  tempo  edace 
Rimaner  preda  eterno  alto  valore, 

Non  puo  1’  oblio  rapace 

Furar  dalle  meraorie  eccelso  onore. 


Su  T  arco  di  mia  cetra  un  dardo  forte 
Virtu  in’  adatti,  e  feriro  la  morte. 

Del  Ocean  profondo 

Cinta  dagli  am  pi  gorghi  Anglia  resiede, 

Separata  dal  mondo, 

Pero  che  il  suo  valor  F  umano  eccede : 
Questa  feconda  sa  produrre  Eroi, 

Ch’  hanno  a  ragion  del  sovruman  tra  nob 

Alla  virtu  sbandita 

Danno  ne  i  petti  lor  fido  ricetto, 

Quella  gli  e  sol  gradita, 

Per  che  in  lei  san  trovar  gioia  e  diletto  j 
Ridillo  tu,  Giovanni,  e  mostra  in  tan  to, 
Con  tua  vera  virtu,  vero  il  mio  canto. 

Lungi  dal  patrio  lido 

Spinse  Zeusi  F  industre  ardente  brama ; 

Ch’  udio  d’ Helena  il  grido 

Con  aurea  tromba  rimbombar  la  fama, 

E  per  poterla  effigiare  al  paro 
Dalle  piu  belle  idee  trasse  il  piu  raro. 

Cosi  Tape  ingegnosa 

Trae  con  industria  il  suo  liquor  pregiato 

Dal  giglio  e  dalla  rosa, 

E  quanti  vaghi  fiori  ornano  il  prato ; 
Formano  un  dolce  suon  diverse  corde, 
Fan  varie  voci  melodia  concorde. 
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Di  bella  gloria  araante 

Milton  dal  Ciel  natio,  per  varie  parti, 

Le  peregrine  piante 

Volgesti  a  ricercar  scienze  ed  arti  * 

Del  Gallo  regnator  vedesti  i  regni, 

K  dell  Italia  ancor  gl’  eroi  piu  degni0 

Fabro  quasi  divino, 

Sol  virtu  rintracciando,il  tuo  pensiero 

Vide  in  ogni  contino 

Chi  di  nobil  valor  calca  il  sentiero  ; 

L’ottimo  dal  miglior  dopo  scegliea 
Per  fabbricar  d’  ogni  virtu  1’  idea. 

Quanti  nacquero  in  Flora, 

0  in  lei  del  parlar  Tosco  appreser  F  arte, 

La  cui  memoria  onora 

II  mondo  fatta  eterna  in  dotte  carte, 

Volesti  ricercar  per  tuo  tesoro, 

K  parlasti  con  lor  nelF  opre  loro 

Nell’  altera  Babelle 
I  er  te  il  parlar  confuse  Giove  in  vano. 

Che  per  varie  favelle 

Di  se  stessa  trofeo  cadde  su’l  piano : 

Ch’  ode,  oltr’  all’ Anglia,  il  suo  piu  degno  idiom  a 
Spagna,  Francia,  Toscana,  e  Grecia,  e  Roma. 

I  piu  profondi  arcani 
Ch  occulta  la  natura,e  in  cielo  e  in  terra. 
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Ch’  a  ingegni  sovrumani 
Troppo  avara  tal’  hor  gli  cliiude,  e  serra, 
Cliiaramente  conosci,  e  giungi  al  fine 
Della  moral  virtude  al  gran  confine. 

Non  batta  il  tempo  1’  ale, 

Fermisi  immoto,  e  in  un  ferminsi  gl’  anni, 

Che  di  virtu  immortale 

Scorron,di  troppo  ingiuriosi,  ai  danni ; 

Che  s’  opre  degne  di  poema  o  storia 
Furon  gia,  Thai  presenti  alia  memoria. 

Dammi  tua  dolce  cetra, 

Se  vuoi  ch’  io  dica  del  tuo  dolce  canto, 

Ch’  inalzandoti  all’  etra 

Di  farti  huomo  celeste  ottiene  il  vanto; 

II  Tamigi  il  dira  die  gl’  e  concesso 
Per  te,suo  cigno,pareggiar  Permesso. 

Io,  elie  in  riva  del  Arno 

Tento  spiegar  tuo  merto  alto  e  preclaro, 

So  die  fatico  indarno, 

E  ad  ammirar,  non  a  lodarlo  imparo ; 

Freno  dunque  la  lingua,  e  ascolto  il  core, 

Che  ti  prende  a  lodar  con  lo  stupore. 

Del  sig.  Antonio  Francini, 

Gentilliuomo  Fiorentino 


JOANNI  MILTONI  LONDINENSL 


Juveni  patria,  virtutibus  eximio: 

Yiro  qui  multa  peregrinatione,  studio  cuncta 
orbis  terrarum  loca  perspexit,  ut  nevus  Ulysses 
omnia  ubique  ab  omnibus  apprelienderet : 

Polyglotto,  in  cujus  ore  linguae  jam  deperditm 
sic  reviviscunt,  ut  idiomata  omnia  sint  in  ejus 
laudibus  infacunda ;  et  jure  ea  percallet,  ut  ad- 
mirationes  et  plausus  populorum  ab  propria  sapi- 
entia  excitatos  intelligat : 

Illi,  cujus  animi  dotes  corporisque  sensus  ad 
admirationem  commovent,  et  per  ipsam  motum 
cuique  auferunt ;  cujus  opera  ad  plausus  liottan- 
tur,  sed  venustate  vocem  laudatoribus  adimunt : 

Cui  in  memoria  totus  orbis  ;  in  intellectu  sapi- 
entia  ;  in  voluntate  ardor  glorise ;  in  ore  eloqu en¬ 
tia  ;  harmonicos  coelestium  sphmrarum  sonitus 
astronomia  duce  audienti ;  characteres  mirabilium 
naturae,  per  quos  Dei  magnitudo  describitur,  ma- 
gistra  philosophia  legenti ;  antiquitatum  iatebras, 
vetustatis  excidia,  eruditionis  ambages,  comite 
assidua  autorum  lectione,  exquirenti,  restaurant!, 
percurrenti : 

At  cur  nitor  in  arduum  ? 

III.  in  cujus  virtutibus  evulgandis  ora  Fainai 
non  sufficiant,  nec  hominum  stupor  in  laudandis 
satis  est : 

Reverentise  et  amoris  ergo  hoc  ejus  meritis 
debitum  admirationis  tributum  ofFert  Carolus 
Datus,  Patricius  Florentinus, 

Tantc  homini  servus,  tantae  virtutis  amator. 


ELEGIARUM  LIBER. 


ELEG.  I.  AD  CAROLUM  DEODATUM. 

Tandem,  chare,  tuse  mihi  pervenere  tabellee, 
Pertulit  et  voces  nuncia  charta  tuas ; 

Pertulit,  occidua  Devae  Cestrensis  ab  ora 
Yergivium  prono  qua  petit  amne  salum. 
Multum,  crede,  juvat  terras  aluisse  remotas  « 
Pectus  amans  nostri,  tamque  fidele  caput, 
Quodque  mihi  lepidum  tellus  longinqua  sodalem 
Debet,  at  unde  brevi  reddere  jussa  velit. 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflua  quam  Thamesis  alluit  unda, 
Meque,  nec  invitum,  patria  dulcis  habet.  10 
Jam  nec  arundiferum  mihi  cura  revisere  Camum, 
Nec  dudum  vetiti  me  laris  angit  amor : 

Nuda  nec  arva  placent,  umbrasque  negantiamolles; 

Quam  male  Plicebicolis  convenit  ille  locus  ! 
Nec  duri  libet  usque  minas  perferre  Magistri,  w 

4  Vcrgivium]  Drayton’s  Polyolb.  s.  i.  p.  656,  vol.  ii.  *  these 
rough  Vergivian  seas.’  The  Irish  sea.  War  ton. 

9  rejlua)  Buchanan’s  Ps.  xcvii.  3.  ‘  Quas  vagus  oceanus 

rejiuis  complectitur  midis'  Todd.  Lucan.  Phars.  vi.  810. 
‘  Quem  Tibridis  abluat  unda.’  Tibull.  iii.  5.  Lotichii  El.  i. 
1.  ‘  Me  tenet  hiberno  sub  sidere  Moenalis  Ursae.’  Sannazat 
lib.  i.  El.  i. 
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Caeteraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 

Si  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  adiisse  penates, 

Et  vacuum  curis  otia  grata  sequi, 

Non  ego  vel  profugi  nomen  sortemve  recuso, 
Eaetus  et  exilii  conditione  fruor. 

0  utinam  vates  nunquam  graviora  tulisset 
Ille  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro ; 

Non  tunc  Ionio  quicquam  cessisset  Homero, 
Neve  foret  victo  laus  tibi  prima,  Maro. 
Tempora  nam  licet  hie  placidis  dare  libera  Musis, 
Et  totum  rapiunt  me,  mea  vita,  libri. 

Excipit  liinc  fessum  sinuosi  pompa  theatri, 

Et  vocat  ad  plausus  garrula  scena  suos. 

Seu  catus  auditur  senior,  seu  prodigus  liaeres, 

Seu  procus,  aut  posita  casside  miles  adest,  so 
Sive  decennali  foecundus  lite  patronus 
Detonat  inculto  barbara  verba  foro ; 

Saepe  vafer  gnato  succurrit  servus  amanti, 

Et  nasum  rigidi  fallit  ubique  patris ; 

Scepe  novos  illic  virgo  mirata  calores  35 

Quid  sit  amor  nescit,  dum  quoque  nescit,  amat. 
Sive  cruentatum  furiosa  Tragoedia  sceptrum 
Quassat,  et  effusis  crinibus  ora  rotat ; 

Et  dolet,  et  specto,  juvat  et  spectasse  dolendo, 
Interdum  et  lacrymis  dulcis  amaror  inest ;  « 

17  hoc ]  No  authority  for  ‘  hoc  ’  being  short. 

24  Neve J  Tickell  and  Fenton  read  ‘  Vietorive  foret.’  Todd. 
28  garrula]  The  vowel  made  short  before  sc. 

82  barbara]  He  probably  means  the  play  of  ‘  Ignoramus.’ 

Warion. 
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Seu  puer  infelix  indelibata  reliquit 

Gaudia,  et  abrupto  flendus  amore  cadit; 

Seu  ferus  e  tenebris  iterat  Styga  criminis  ultor, 
Conscia  funereo  pectora  torre  movens  : 

Seu  moeret  Pelopeia  domus,  seu  nobilis  Ilij  ,  43 
Aut  luit  incestos  aula  Creontis  avos. 

Sed  neque  sub  tecto  semper  nee  in  urbe  latemus, 
Irrita  nee  nobis  tempora  veris  eunt. 

Nos  quoque  lucus  babet  vicina  consitus  ulmo, 
Atque  suburbani  nobilis  umbra  loci.  50 

Scepius  liic,  blandas  spirantia  sidera  flammas5 
Yirgineos  videas  proeteriisse  clioros. 

Ah  quoties  dignte  stupui  miracula  formoe, 

Qute  possit  senium  vel  reparare  Jovis  ! 

Ah  quoties  vidi  superantia  lumina  gemmas,  55 
Atque  faces,  quotquot  volvit  uterque  polus ; 
Collaque  bis  vivi  Pelopis  quae  brachia  vincant, 
Quaeque  fluit  puro  nectare  tincta  Via ; 

•n  puer ]  ‘  Puer  infelix’  is  perhaps  Shakespeare's  ‘  Romeo.’ 
The  ‘  ferus  ultor,’  either  ‘  Hamlet,’  or  ‘  Richard  the  Third.’ 

Warton. 

44  torre J  The  allusion  is  to  Ate  in  the  old  play  of  ‘  Locrine.’ 

Steevens. 

49  ulmo]  The  gods  had  their  favourite  trees.  So  had  the 
poets.  Milton’s  is  the  elm.  See  L’ Allegro,  57.  Arcades,  89. 
Comus,  354.  Ep.  Dam.  15,  49.  P.  L.  v.  216.  and  Prolus. 
(Prose  Works,  ii.  569)  ‘  Testor  ipse  lucos,  et  flumina,  et  dilec- 
tas  villarum  ulmos .’  Warton. 

63  stupui]  This  change  from  the  plural  (nos  quoque)  to  the 
singular,  and  contrary  wise,  is  authorized  by  the  usage  of  the 
Latin  poets. 

68  Quaeque]  Consult  Warton' s  note  on  this  passage,  the 
structure  of  which  ho  illustrates  by  Virg.  iEn.  i.  573.  Ter. 
Eun.  iv.  3.  11. 
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Et  decus  eximium  frontis,  tremulosque  capillos, 
Aurea  quae  fallax  retia  tendit  Amor ;  w 

Pellacesque  genas,  ad  quas  hyacinthina  sordet 
Purpura,  et  ipse  tui  floris,  Adoni,  rubor ! 
Cedite  laudatae  toties  Heroides  olim, 

Et  qutecunque  vagum  cepit  arnica  Jovem : 
Cedite  Achaemeniae  turrita  fronte  puellae,  « 

Et  quot  Susa  coluut,  Memnoniamque  Ninon  ; 
Vos  etiam  Danaae  fasces  submittite  Nymphae, 

Et  vos  Iliacae,  Romuleaeque  nurus : 

Nec  Pompeianas  Tarpeia  Musa  columnas 

Jactet,  et  Ausoniis  plena  theatra  stolis.  to 
Gloria  virginibus  debetur  prima  Britannis, 
Extera  sat  tibi  sit  foemina  posse  sequi. 

Tuque  urbs  Dardaniis,  Londinum,  structa  colonis, 
Turrigerum  late  conspicienda  caput, 

Tu  nimium  felix  intra  tua  moenia  claudis 
Quicquid  formosi  pendulus  orbis  liabet. 

Non  tibi  tot  ccelo  scintillant  astra  sereno, 
Endymioneae  turba  ministra  deae, 

Quot  tibi,  conspicuae  formaque  auroque,  puellae 
Per  medias  radiant  turba  videnda  vias.  so 
Creditor  hue  geminis  venisse  invecta  columbis 
Alma  pharetrigero  milite  cincta  Venus, 

Huic  Cnidon,  et  riguas  Simoentis  flumine  valles, 
Huic  Paphon,  et  roseam  posthabitura  Cypron. 

Ast  ego,  dum  pueri  sinit  indulgentia  caeci,  as 

My  ‘  BRf  y 

Pompeianas \  Propert.  ii.  32,  11. 

Scilicet  umbrosis  sordet  Pompeia  columnis.’  War  ton. 
78  Endymionece ]  Grotii  Silv.  iii.  Ep.  3. 

4  Endymioneas  invadit  Cynthia  noctes.’  Todd. 
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Mcenia  quara  subito  linquere  fausta  paro; 

Et  vitare  procul  malefidae  infamia  Circes 
Atria,  divini  Molyos  usus  ope. 

Stat  quoque  juncosas  Carai  remeare  paludes, 
Atque  iterum  raucae  murmur  adire  Scliolce.  oo 
Interea  fidi  parvum  cape  munus  amici, 

Paucaque  in  alternos  verba  coacta  modos. 

ELEG.  II.  Anno  2Etatis  17. 

IN  OBITUM  PRiECONIS  ACADEMICI  CANTABRIGIENSIS. 

Te,  qui  conspicuus  baculo  fulgente  solebas 
Palladium  toties  ore  ciere  gregem, 

Ultima  praeconum  praeconem  te  quoque  saeva 
Mors  rapit,  officio  nec  favet  ipsa  suo ; 
Candidiora  licet  fuerint  tibi  tempora  plumis  6 
Sub  quibus  accipimus  delituisse  Jovem. 

0  dignus  tamen  Haemonio  juvenescere  succo, 
Dignus  in  iEsonios  vivere  posse  dies, 

Dignus  quern  Stygiis  medica  revocaret  ab  undis 
Arte  Coronides,  sa‘pe  rogante  dea:  io 

Tu  si  jussus  eras  acies  accire  togatas, 

Et  celer  a  Plicebo  nuntius  ire  tuo, 

Palis  in  Uiaca  stabat  Cyllenius  aula 
Alipes,  setlierea  missus  ab  arce  Patris : 

90  adire ]  The  vowel  made  short  before  sc. 

‘  delituesse]  Ov.  Ep.  Her.  viii.  68. 

‘  Nec  querar  in  plumis  delituisse  Jovem.'  Warton. 

io  Coronides)  Coronides  is  iEsculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo 
by  Coronis.  See  Ov.  Met.  xv.  624.  Warton. 
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Talis  et  Eurybates  ante  ora  furentis  Achillei  is 
Rettulit  Atridaj  jussa  severa  ducis. 

Magna  sepulcbrorum  regina,  satelles  Averni, 
Soeva  nimis  Musis,  Palladi  sseva  nimis, 

Quin  illos  rapias  qui  pondus  inutile  terra;  ? 

Turba  quidem  est  telis  ista  petenda  tuis.  20 
Vestibus  liunc  igitur  pullis,  Academia,  luge, 

Et  madeant  lachrymis  nigra  feretra  tuis. 
Fundat  et  ipsa  modos  querebunda  Elegei'a  tristes, 
Personet  et  totis  nasnia  moesta  scliolis. 


ELEG.  III.  Anno  JE tatis  17. 

IN  OBITUM  PR/ESULIS  WINTONIENSIS. 

Mcestus  eram,  et  tacitus  nullo  comitante  sedebam, 

Hasrebantque  animo  tristia  plura  meo : 

Protinus  en  subiit  funestas  cladis  ima^o, 

•  •  ®  * 

E  ecit  in  Angliaco  quam  Libitina  solo ;  [turres. 

Dum  procerum  ingressa  est  splendentes  marmore 

Dira  sepulchrali  Mors  metuenda  face ; 

Pulsavitque  auro  gravidos  et  jaspide  muros, 

Nec  metuit  satrapum  sternere  falce  greges. 

17  regina J  See  Eleg.  iii.  16. 

21  Academia J  The  penultimate  syllable  shortened  against 
\he  best  authorities,  and  so  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Eleg. 
Liber  (see  p.  282),  '  umbrosa  Academia  rivos.’ 

.  4  Libitina]  The  plague  that  now  raged  in  London,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  35,417  persons.  WLitelock’s  Mem.  p.  2.  Warton. 
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Tunc  memini  clarique  ducis,  fratrisque  verendi 
Intempestivis  ossa  cremata  rogis : 

Et  memini  Heroum  quos  vidit  ad  oethera  raptos, 
Flevit  et  amissos  Belgia  tota  duces : 

At  te  prcecipue  luxi,  dignissime  Proesul, 
Wintoniseque  olim  gloria  magna  tuse. 

Delicui  fletu,  et  tristi  sic  ore  querebar : 

“Mors  fera,  Tartareo  diva  secunda  Jovi, 
Nonne  satis  quod  sylva  tuas  persentiat  iras, 

Et  quod  in  herbosos  jus  tibi  detur  agros, 
Quodque  afflata  tuo  marcescant  lilia  tabo, 

Et  crocus,  et  pulchrse  Cypridi  sacra  rosa ; 
Nec  sinis,  ut  semper  fluvio  contermina  quercus 
Miretur  lapsus  prastereuntis  aquae  ? 

Et  tibi  succumbit,  liquido  quae  plurima  ccelo 
Evehitur  pennis,  quamlibet  augur,  avis, 

Et  quae  mille  nigris  errant  animalia  sylvis, 

Et  quot  alunt  mutum  Proteos  antra  pecus. 
Invida,  tanta  tibi  cum  sit  concessa  potestas, 


9  clarique J  ‘  Clarique  ducis,  fratrisque  verendi.’  See  A. 
Gill’s  Tillii  Epitaphium  (p.  91),  for  an  explanation  of  the 
persons  meant. 

‘  Quem  nec  Mansfeltus,  quern  nec  Brunonius  heros, 

Arma  nec  annorum  quem  domuere  decern.’ 

The  Count  Mansfelt,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

20  Cypridi]  Cypris  pro  ‘Venus’  verbum  LatinitatD  dete- 
rioris.  v.  Jortin’s  Tracts,  ii.  287.  Pervigil.  Veneris,  p.  234. 
ed.  Sanadon.  El.  vii.  48,  Milton  has  ‘  Cypridos.’  The  word 
is  common  among  the  modern  Latin  poets. 

21  contermina]  Ov.  Met.  viii.  620.  ‘  Tiliae  contermina  quer- 
cu3 .’  Warton. 
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Quid  juvat  liumana  tingere  casde  manus  ? 
Nobileque  in  pectus  certas  acuisse  sagittas,  ' 
Semideamque  animam  sede  fugasse  sua  ?  ”  30 

Talia  dum  lacrymans  alto  sub  pectore  volvo, 
Roscidus  occiduis  Hesperus  exit  aquis, 

Et  Tartessiaco  submerserat  asquore  currum 
Phoebus,  ab  Eoo  littore  mensus  iter:  34 

Nec  mora,  membra  cavo  posui  refovenda  cubili, 
Condiderant  oculos  noxque  soporque  meos ; 
Cum  milii  visus  eram  lato  spatiarier  agro : 

Heu !  nequit  ingenium  visa  referre  meum. 

Illic  punicea  radiabant  omnia  luce, 

Ut  matutino  cum  juga  sole  rubent.  w 

Ac  veluti  cum  pandit  opes  Thaumantia  proles, 
Vestitu  nituit  multicolore  solum: 

Non  dea  tam  variis  ornavit  tloribus  hortos 
Alcinoi,  Zephyro  Chloris  amata  levi. 

Flumina  vernantes  lambunt  argentea  campos,  45 
Ditior  Hesperio  flavet  arena  Tago. 

Serpit  odoriferas  per  opes  levis  aura  Favoni, 

Aura  sub  innumeris  humida  nata  rosis. 

Talis  in  extremis  terras  Gangetidis  oris 

Luciferi  regis  fingitur  esse  domus.  50 

82  Roscidus]  Ov.  Fust.  ii.  314. 

‘Hesperus  et  fusco  roscidus  ibat  equo.’  Warion. 

&  Tartessiaco ]  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  41G.  Martial  Ep.  ix.  46. 
Buclianan  de  Splicer.  L.  i.  p.  126.  ‘  Tartessiacis  cum  Taurus 
mergitur  undis.’  Warion. 

*  ‘Luciferi  domus’  is  the  palace  of  the  Sun.  (See 

Prolusiones,  p.  120),  and  not  as  T.  Warton  conjectured,  the 
abode  of  Satan. 
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Ipse  racemiferis  dum  densas  vitibus  umbras, 

Et  pellucentes  miror  ubique  locos, 

Ecce  mihi  subito  Pra^sul  Wintonius  astat, 
Sidereum  nitido  fulsit  in  ore  jubar ; 

Vestis  ad  auratos  defluxit  Candida  talos,  » 

Infula  divinum  cinxerat  alba  caput. 

Dumque  senex  tali  incedit  venerandus  amictu, 
Intremuit  laeto  florea  terra  sono; 

Agmina  gemmatis  plaudunt  coelestia  pennis, 

Pura  triumphali  personat  aetlira  tuba.  » 

Quisque  novum  amplexu  comitem  cantuque  sa- 
lutat, 

Hosque  aliquis  placido  misit  ab  ore  sonos : 

“  Nate  veni,  et  patrii  felix  cape  gaudia  regni, 
Semper  abhinc  duro,  nate,  labore  vaca.” 

Dixit,  et  aligerae  tetigerunt  nablia  turmac ;  es 
At  milii  cum  tenebris  aurea  pulsa  quies. 
Flebam  turbatos  Cephaleia  pellice  somnos : 

Talia  contingant  somnia  saepe  mihi. 


ELEG.  IV.  Anno  JEtatis  18. 

Ad  Thomam  Junium,  prasceptorem  suum,  apud  mercatores 
Anglicos  Hamburgae  agentes,  Pastoris  munere  fungentem. 

Curre  per  immensum  subito,  mea  litera,  pontum, 
I,  pete  Teutonicos  lasve  per  cequor  agros ; 
Segnes  rumpe  moras,  et  nil,  precor,  obstet  eunti, 
Et  festinantis  nil  remoretur  iter. 
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Ipse  e8°  Sicanio  frmnantem  carcere  ventos  . 

vEolon,  .et  virides  sollicitabo  Deos, 
Cffiruleamqae  suis  comitatam  Dorida  Nymphis, 
Ut  tibi  dent  placidam  per  sua  regna  viam. 
t  tn,  si  poteris,  celeres  tibi  sume  jugales, 
ecta  quibus  Colchis  fugit  ab  ore  viri ;  l0 
Aut  quels  Triptolemus  Scythieas  devenit  in  eras, 
Gratus  Eieusma  missus  ab  urbe  puer. 

Atque  ubi  Germanas  flavere  videbis  arenas, 

Ditis  ad  Hamburg®  moenia  flecte  gradum, 
lciturocciso  qu®  ducere  nomen  ab  Hama, 
Cimbnca  quern  fertur  clava  dedisse  neci  : 

Vivit  lbi  antiqu®  ciarus  pietatis  honore 
Pr®sul,  Christicolas  pascere  doctus  oves  ; 

IUe  quidem  est  anim®  plusquam  pars  altera  nostra, 
Dimidio  vitas  vivere  cogor  ego.  w 

Hei  mihqquot  pelagi,  quot  monies  interject!, 

Me  faciunt  alia  parte  carere  mei ! 

Charior  1 lie  mihi,  quam  tu,  doctissime  Graium, 
Chmadi,  pronepos  qui  Telamonis  erat  • 

Quamque  Stagyrites  generoso  magnus  alumna  s 
Quern  peperit  Lybico  Chaonis  alma  Jovi. 

Quahs  Amyntorides,  qualis  Philyreius  heros 
Myrm, donum  regi,  talis  et  ille  mihi. 

Pnmus  ego  Aonios  illo  pr®eunte  recessus 


5  Sicanio J  The  two  first  syllables  of  ‘Sicanius  ’ 
either  long  or  short.  amus,  are  used 

*frasnantem\  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  224 

24  ‘Sfy--  carcere  rente.  ^arUtn. 

a- 
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Lustrabam,  et  bifidi  sacra  vireta  j rigi, 

Pieriosque  hausi  latices,  Clioque  favente, 

Castalio  sparsi  laeta  ter  ora  mero. 

Flammeus  at  signum  ter  viderat  arietis  iEthon, 
Induxitque  auro  lanea  terga  novo  ; 

Bisque  novo  terrain  sparsisti,  Clilori,  semlem 
Gramine,  bisque  tuas  abstulit  Auster  opes ; 
Necdurn  ejus  licuit  mihi  lumina  pascere  vultu, 

Aut  linguae  dulces  aure  bibisse  sonos. 

Vade  igitur,  cursuque  Eurum  praverte  sonorum, 
Quam  sit  opus  monitis,  res  docet  ipsa,  vides. 
Invenies  dulci  cum  conjuge  forte  sedentem,  * 
Mulcentem  gremio  pignora  chara  suo ; 

Forsitan  aut  veterum  praelarga  voluminaPatrum 
Yersantem,  aut  veriBiblia  sacra  Dei, 

Coelestive  animas  saturantem  rore  tenellas, 

Grande  salutiferos  religionis  opus. 

Utque  solet,  multam  sit  dieere  cura  salutem, 
Dicere  quam  decuit,  si  modo  adesset,  lierum. 
Hsec  quoque,  paulum  oculos  in  lmmum  defixa  mo- 
Yerba  verecundo  sis  mentor  ore  loqui :  [destos, 
.<  Hsec  tibi,  si teneris  vacat  inter  praelia  Musis, 
Mittit  ab  Angliaco  littore  fida  manus. 

Accipe  sinceram,  quamvis  sit  sera,  salutem , 

Fiat  et  hoc  ipso  gratior  ilia  tibi. 

Sera  quidem,  sed  vera  fuit,  quam  casta  recepit  » 
Icaris  a  lento  Penelopeia  viro. 

33  viderat\  Some  editions  ‘  vidit,’  as  Tonson’s,  in  1695,  and 
1727.  Todd. 

49  modeslos]  Ov.  Am.  iii.  vi.  67. 

‘  111a  oculos  humuin  dejecta  modestos.’  Warion. 
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Ast  ego  quid  volui  manifestum  tollere  crimen. 
Ipse  quod  ex  omni  parte  levare  nequit  ? 
Aiguitur  tardus  merito,  noxamque  fatetur, 

Et  pudet  officium  deseruisse  suum.  t 

lu  modo  da  veniam  fasso,  veniamque  roganti, 
Crimina  diminui,  quae  patuere,  solent. 

Non  ferus  in  pavidos  rictus  diducit  hiantes, 
Vulnifico  pronos  nec  rapit  ungue  leo. 

Saepe  sarissiferi  crudelia  pectora  Thracis  c; 

Supplicis  ad  moestas  delicuere  preces : 
Extensaeque  manus  avertunt  fulminis  ictus, 
Placat  et  iratos  liostia  parva  Deos. 

Jamque  diu  scripsisse  tibi  fuit  impetus  illi, 

Neve  moras  ultra  ducere  passus  Amor ;  7C 
Nam  vaga  Fama  refert,  heu,nuntia  vera  malorum  . 

In  tibi  finitimis  bella  tumere  locis,' 

Teque  tuamque  urbem  truculento  milite  cingi, 

Et  jam  Saxonicos  arma  parasse  duces. 

Te  circum  late  campos  populatur  Enyo,  75 

Et  sata  carne  virum  jam  cruor  arva  rigafc ; 
Germanisque  suum  concessit  Thracia  Martem, 
Illuc  Odiysios  Mars  pater  egit  equos ; 
Perpetuoque  comans  jam  dedorescit  oliva ; 

Fugit  et  aerisonam  Diva  perosa  tubam,  sj 
I  ugit,  io  I  terris,  et  jam  non  ultima  Virgo 
Creditur  ad  superas  justa  volasse  domos. 

Te  tamen  interea  belli  circumsonat  horror, 

Vivis  et  ignoto  solus  inopsque  solo ; 

Et,  tibi  quam  patrii  non  exhibuere  penates, 

84  solus ]  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  217,  ‘  Solus,  inops,  exspes,’  &c. 

War  ton. 
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Sede  peregrina  quaeris  egenus  opem. 

P  atria,  dura  parens, et  saxis  savior  albis 
Spumea  quae  pulsat  littoris  unda  tui  I 
Siccine  te  decet  innocuos  exponere  foetus, 

Siccine  in  externam  ferrea  cogis  humum, 

Et  sinis  ut  terris  quaerant  alimenta  remotis 
Quos  tibi  prospiciens  miserat  ipse  Deus, 

Et  qui  lseta  ferunt  de  coelo  nuntia,  quique, 

Quae  via  post  cineres  ducat  ad  astra,  docent  ? 
Digna  quidem  Stygiis  quae  vivas  clausa  tenebns, 
JEternaque  animae  digna  perire  fame  ! 

Haud  aliter  vates  terrae  Tkesbitidis  olim 
Pressit  inassueto  devia  tesqua  pede, 

Desertasque  Arabum  salebras,  dum  regis  Acbabi 
Effugit,  atque  tuas,  Sidoni  dira,  manus : 

Tabs  et  horrisono  laceratus  membra  flagello, 
Paulus  ab  JEmathia  pellitur  urbe  Cilix  ; 
Piscosaeque  ipsum  Gergessai  civis  Iesum 
Finibus  ingratus  jussit  abire  suis. 

At  tu  sume  animos,  nec  spes  cadat  anxia  curis,  105 
Nec  tua  concutiat  decolor  ossa  metus. 

Sis  etenim  quamvis  fulgentibus  obsitus  armis, 
Intententque  tibi  millia  tela  necem, 

At  nullis  vel  inerme  latus  violabitur  armis, 

Deque  tuo  cuspis  nulla  cruore  bibet.  110 

Namque  eris  ipse  Dei  radiante  sub  aegide  tutus, 

100  Sidoni]  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  daughter  of  Ethbaal, 

king  of  the  Sidonians.  Warton. 

106  decolor]  ‘  Exsanguisque  Metus.’  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  49 
and  Milton  ad.  Quint.  Nov.  148.  (Syl.  Liber.) 
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Hie  tibi  custos,  et  pugil  ille  tibi ; 

Ille  Sionaste  qui  tot  sub  moenibus  arcis 
Assyrios  fudit  nocte  silente  viros  ; 

Inque  fugam  vertit  quos  in  Samaritidas  oras  115 
Misit  ab  antiquis  prisca  Damascus  agris; 
Terruit  et  densas  pavido  cum  rege  cohortes, 

Aere  dum  vacuo  buccina  clara  sonat, 

Cornea  pulvereum  dum  verberat  ungula  campum, 
Cuirus  arenosam  dum  quatit  actus  humum, 
Auditurque  hinnitus  equorum  ad  bella  ruentum, 
-Et  strepitus  ferri,  murmuraque  alta  virum. 

Et  tu  (quod  superest  miseris)  sperare  memento, 
Et  tua  magnanimo  pectore  vince  mala  ; 

Nec  dubites  quandoque  frui  melioribus  annis,  125 
Atque  iterum  patrios  posse  videre  lares.” 


ELEG.  Y.  Anno  ^Etatis  20. 

IN  ADVENTUM  VERIS. 

In  se  perpetuo  Tempus  revolubile  gyro 
Jam  revocat  Zephyros,  vere  tepente,  novos ; 
Induiturque  brevem  Tellus  reparata  juventam, 
Jamque  soluta  gelu  dulce  virescit  humus. 
Fallor  ?  an  et  nobis  redeunt  in  carmina  vires,  5 
Ingeniumque  mihi  munere  veris  adest  ? 
Munere  veris  adest,  iterumque  vigescit  ab  illo, 

,  • 

123  Et\  For  many  obvious  reasons,  ‘At  ’  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  reading.  Warton. 

6  mihi\  This  change  of  person  from  1  Nobis1  in  the  former 
line,  again  occurs 
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(Quis  putet  ?)  atque  aliquod  jam  sibi  poscit  opus. 
Castalis  ante  oculos,  bifidumque  cacumen  oberrat, 
Et  mihi  Pyrenen  somnia  nocte  ferunt ;  10 

Concitaque  arcano  fervent  mihi  pectora  motu, 

Et  furor,  et  sonitus  me  sacer  intus  agit. 

Delius  ipse  venit,  video  Peneide  lauro 
Implicitos  crines,  Delius  ipse  venit. 

Jam  mihi  mens  liquidi  raptatur  in  ardua  cceli,  »s 
Perque  vagas  nubes  corpore  liber  eo  ;  [turn, 
Perque  umbras,  perque  antra  feror,  penetralia  va 
Et  mihi  fana  patent  interiora  Deum ; 
Intuiturque  animus  toto  quid  agaturOlympo, 

Nee  fugiunt  oculos  Tartara  caeca  meos.  20 

Quid  tarn  grande  sonat  distento  spiritus  ore  ? 

Quid  parit  haec  rabies,  quid  sacer  iste  furor  ? 
Ver  mihi,  quod  dedit  ingenium,  cantabitur  illo  ; 

Profuerint  isto  reddita  dona  modo. 

Jam,  Philomela,  tuos,  foliis  adoperta  novellis,  25 
Instituis  modulos,  dum  silet  omne  nemus  : 

Urbe  ego,  tu  sylva,  simul  incipiamus  utrique, 

Et  simul  adventum  veris  uterque  canat. 
Veris,io!rediere  vices,  celebremus  honores 

Yens,  et  hoc  subeat  Musa  perennis  opus.  » 
Jam  sol  iEthiopas  fugiens  Tithoniaque  arva, 
Flectit  ad  Arctoas  aurea  lora  plagas. 

Est  breve  noctis  iter,  brevis  est  mora  noctis  opacae, 

9  Castalis\  Buchanan,  El.  1.  2.  p.  31.  ‘  Grataque  Phoe- 
baeo  Castalis  unda  choro.’  Warton. 

80  jjerenms\  ‘  Quotannis,’  ed.  1645 ;  and  so  Tickell  and 
Fenton.  Salmasius  observed  the  false  quantity.  See  Salm- 
Respons.  p.  5.  ed.  Loud.  Warton . 

32  aurea \  Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  550,  ‘  aurea  lora  dabat.’  Warton. 
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Horrida  cum  tenebris  exulat  ilia  suis.  < 
Jamque  Lycaonius  plaustrum  coeleste  Bootes  3s 
Non  longa  sequitur  fessus  ut  ante  via ; 

Nunc  etiam  solitas  circum  Jovis  atria  toto 
Excubias  agitant  sidera  rara  polo  : 

Nam  dolus,  et  ca3des,  et  vis  cum  nocte  recessit, 
Neve  Giganteum  Dii  timuere  scelus.  « 

Forte  aliquis  scopuli  recubans  in  vertice  pastor, 
Roscida  cum  primo  sole  rubescit  humus, 

“  Hac,”  ait,  “  liac  certe  caruisti  nocte  puella, 
Phoebe,  tua,  celeres  quae  retineret  equos.” 

Laeta  suas  repetit  sylvas,  pharetramque  resumit  « 
Cynthia,  luciferas  ut  videt  alta  rotas ; 

Et  tenues  ponens  radios,  gaudere  videtur 
Officium  fieri  tarn  breve  fratris  ope. 

“  Desere,”  Phoebus  ait,  “  thalamos,  Aurora,  senile  s ; 

Quid  juvat  effoeto  procubuisse  toro  ?  so 

Te  manet  bolides  viridi  Venator  in  herba : 

Surge,  tuos  ignes  altus  Hymettus  habet  ” 

Flava  verecundo  dea  crimen  in  ore  fatetur, 

Et  matutinos  ocius  urget  equos. 

Exuit  invisam  Tellus  rediviva  senectam,  as 

Et  cupit  amplexus,  Phoebe,  subire  tuos  ; 

Et  cupit,  et  digna  est.  Quid  enim  formosius  ilia, 
Pandit  ut  omniferos  luxuriosa  sinus, 

Atque  Arabum  spirat  messes,  et  ab  ore  venusto 
Mitia  cum  Paphiis  fundit  amoma  rosis  ?  eo 
Ecce  coronatur  sacro  frons  ardua  luco, 

61  JSolides ]  Cephalus.  Ov.  Met.  vi.  681,  vii.  672.  Warlvn. 

“  ortiniferos\  Buchanan  Ma.  Calend.  p.  35,  ‘  Omniferos 
gander#  copia  larga  sinus.  ’  Todd. 
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Cingit  ut  Idaeam  pinea  turris  Opim  ; 

Et  vario  madidos  intexit  flore  capillos, 

Floribus  et  visa  est  posse  placere  suis. 

Floribus  effusos  ut  erat  redimita  capillos,  65 

Taenario  placuit  diva  Sicana  Deo. 

Aspice,  Phoebe,  tibi  faciles  liortantur  amores, 
Mellitasque  movent  flamina  verna  preces  : 
Cinnamea  Zephyrus  leve  plaudit  odorifer  ala, 
Blanditiasque  tibi  ferre  videntur  aves. 

Nec  sine  dote  tuos  temeraria  quaerit  amores 
Terra,  nec  optatos  poscit  egena  toros  ; 

Alma  salutiferum  medicos  tibi  gramen  in  usus 
Praebet,  et  bine  titulos  adjuvat  ipsa  tuos  : 

Quod  si  te  pretium,  si  te  fulgentia  tangunt  w 
Munera,  (muneribus  saepe  coemptus  amor) 

Ilia  tibi  ostentat  quascunque  sub  aequore  vasto, 

Et  superinjectis  montibus  abdit  opes. 

Ah  quoties,  cum  tu  clivoso  fessus  Olympo 

In  vespertinas  praecipitaris  aquas,  so 

“  Cur  te,”  inquit,  “  cursu languentem,  Phoebe,  diurno 
Hesperiis  recipit  caerula  mater  aquis  ? 

Quid  tibi  cum  Tethy  ?  Quid  cum  Tartesside 
lympha  ? 

Dia  quid  immundo  perluis  ora  salo  ? 

Frigora,  Phoebe,  mea  melius  captabis  in  umbra, 
Hue  ades,  ardentes  imbue  rore  comas. 

83  Quid]  Compare  Ov.  Ep.  Heroid.  vi.  47,  ‘  Quid  mihi  cum 
Minyis  ?  ’  &c.  Warion. 

83  Tethy]  Casimir  constantly  gives  the  wrong  quantity  to 
this  word. 
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Mollior  egelida  veniet  tibi  somnus  in  herba ; 

Hue  ades,  et  gremio  lumina  pone  meo. 

Quaque  jaces,  circum  mulcebit  lene  susurrans 
Aura  per  humentes  corpora  fusa  rosas  :  so 

Nee  me  (crede  mihi)  terrent  Semeleia  fata, 

Nee  Phaetonteo  fumidus  axis  equo; 

Cum  tu,  Phoebe,  tuo  sapientius  uteris  igni, 

Hue  ades,  et  gremio  lumina  pone  meo.” 

Sic  Tellus  lasciva  suos  suspirat  amores ;  » 

Matris  in  exemplum  caetera  turba  ruunt : 

Nunc  etenim  toto  currit  vagus  orbe  Cupido, 
Languentesque  fovet  solis  ab  igne  faces. 
Insonuere  novis  lethalia  cornua  nervis, 

Triste  micant  ferro  tela  corusca  novo.  100 

Jamque  vel  invictam  tentat  superasse  Dianam> 
Quaeque  sedet  sacro  Vesta  pudica  foco. 

Ipsa  senescentem  reparat  Venus  annua  formam, 
Atque  iterum  tepido  creditur  orta  mari.' 
Marmoreas  juvenes  clamant  Hymenaee  per  urbes, 
Littus,  io  Hymen!  et  cava  saxa  sonant. 

Cultior  ille  venit,  tunicaque  decentior  apta, 
Puniceum  redolet  vestis  odora  crocum. 
Egrediturque  frequens,  ad  amoeni  gaudia  veris, 
Virgineos  auro  cincta  puella  sinus :  no 

Votum  est  cuique  suum,  votum  est  tamen  omnibus 
unum, 

Ut  sibi,  quern  cupiat,  det  Cytherea  virum. 

Nunc  quoque  septena  modulatur  arundine  pastor, 
Et  sua,  quae  jungat,  carmina  Phyllis  habet. 
Navita  nocturno  placat  sua  sidera  cantu,  ’  m 

vol.  hi.  18 
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Delpliinasque  leves  ad  vada  summa  vocat. 
Jupiter  ipse  alto  cum  conjuge  ludit  Olympo, 
Convocat  et  famulos  ad  sua  festa  Deos. 

Nunc  etiam  Satyri,  cum  sera  erepuscula  surgunt, 
Pervolitant  celeri  florea  rura  clioro, 
Sylvanusque  sua  cyparissi  fronde  revinctus, 
Semicaperque  Deus,  semideusque  caper. 
Quceque  sub  arboribus  Dryades  latuere  vetustis, 
Per  juga,  per  solos  expatiantur  agros. 

Per  sata  luxuriat  fruticetaque  Maen  alius  Pan,  125 
Yix  Cybele  mater,  vix  sibi  tuta  Geres ; 

Atque  aliquam  cupidus  pnedatur  Oreada  Faunus, 
Consulit  in  trepidos  dum  sibi  *nympha  pedes  ; 
Jamque  latet,  latitansque  cupit  male  tecta  \ideri, 
Et  fugit,  et  fugiens  pervelit  ipsa  capi.  130 

Dii  quoque  non  dubitant  coelo  preeponere  sylvas, 
Et  sua  quisque  sibi  numina  lucus  habet. 

Et  sua‘ quisque  diu  sibi  numina  lucus  babeto, 

Nee  vos  arborea,dii,precor,ite  domo. 

Te  referant  miseris,te,  Jupiter,  aurea  terris  i* 
Ssecla :  quid  ad  nimbos,  aspera  tela  redis  ? 

Tu  saltern  lente  rapidos  age,  Phoebe,  jugales, 

Qua  potes,  et  sensim  tempora  veris  eant ; 
Brumaque  productas  tarde  ferat  hispida  noctes, 
Ingruat  et  nostro  serior  umbra  polo.  140 

122  Semicaper ]  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  752.  Metani  xiv.  515.  ‘ Semi- 
caper  Pan.’  Warton. 

129  latet]  See  Hor.  Od.  i.  ix.  21,  and  firg.  Eel.  iii.  64. 

Bowl & 
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ELEG.  VI 

Ad  Carolum  Deodatum  ruri  commorantem, 

Qui  cum  Idibus  Decemb.  scripsisset,  et  sua  carmina  excu- 
sari  postulasset  si  solito  minus  essent  bona,  quod  inter 
lautitias,  quibus  erat  ab  amicis  exceptus,  haud  satis  felicem 
operam  Musis  dare  se  posse  affirmabat,  hoc  habuit  res- 
ponsum. 

i 

Mitto  tibi  sanam  non  pleno  ventre  salutem, 

Qua  tu  distento  forte  carere  potes. 

At  tua  quid  nostram  prolectat  Musa  camcenam, 
Nec  sinit  optatas  posse  sequi  tenebras  ? 
Carmine  scire  velis  quam  te  redamemque  colamque  : 

Crede  mihi  vix  hoc  carmine  scire  queas. 

Nam  neque  noster  amor  modulis  includitur  arctis, 
Nec  venit  ad  claudos  integer  ipse  pedes. 

Quam  bene  solennes  epulas,  hilaremque  Decem- 
brem, 

Festaque  coelifugam  quae  coluere  Deum,  iu 
Deliciasque  refers,  hiberni  gaudia  ruris, 

Haustaque  per  lepidos  Gallica  musta  focos  ! 
Quid  quereris  refugam  vino  dapibusque  poesin? 

Carmen  amat  Bacchum,  carmina  Bacchus  amat. 
Nec  puduit  Phmbum  virides  gestasse  corymbos, 
Atque  hederam  lauro  prteposuisse  sua3.  is 
Saepius  Aoniis  clamavit  collibus  Euce ! 

Mista  Thyoneo  turba  novena  choro. 


6  carmine]  The  vowel  made  short  before  sc. 
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Naso  Corallaeis  mala  carmina  misit  ab  agris  : 

Non  illic  epulae,  non  sata  vitis  erat.  an 

Quid  nisi  vina,  rosasque,  racemiferumque  Lyaeum, 
Cantavit  brevibus  Teia  Musa  inodis  ? 
Pindaricosque  inflat  numeros  Teumesius  Euan, 

Et  redolet  sumptum  pagina  quaeque  rnerum; 
Dum  gravis  everso  currus  crepat  axe  supinus,  as 
Et  volat  Eleo  pulvere  fuscus  eques. 
Quadrimoque  madens  Lyricen  Roman  us  Iaccko, 
Dulce  canit  Glyceran,  flavicomamque  Chloen. 
Jam  quoque  Jauta  tibi  generoso  mensa  paratu 
Mentis  alit  vires,  ingeniumque  fovet.  ’  30 

Massica  foecundam  despumant  pocula  venam, 
Fundis  et  ex  ipso  condita  metra  cado. 

Addimus  his  artes,  fusumque  per  intima  Phcebum 
Corda ;  favent  uni  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Ceres. 
Scilicet  baud  mirum,  tam  dulcia  carmina  per  te, 
Numine  composito,  tres  peperisse  Deos. 

Nunc  quoque  Thressa  tibi  caelato  barbitos  auro 
Insonat  arguta  molliter  icta  manu  ; 

Auditurque  chelys  suspensa  tapetia  circum, 
Virgineos  tremula  quae  regat  arte  pedes.  «o 
Ilia  tuas  saltern  teneant  spectacula  Musas, 

Et  revocent  quantum  crapula  pellit  iners. 

Crede  mihi,  dum  psallit  ebur,  comitataque  plectrum 

19  mal<.i\  Ov.  Ep.  Pont.  iv.  ii.  20. 

‘  Et  carmen  vena  pauperiore  fluit.’  War  ton. 

20  epulai]  Ov.  Ep.  Pont.  i.  x.  31.  ‘  Non  epulis  oneror. 

iii.  51.  ‘  Non  ager  hie  pomum,  non  dulces  porrigit  uvas.’ 

Warton 
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Implet  odoratos  festa  chorea  tholos, 

Percipies  taciturn  per  pectora  serpere  Phoebum, 
Quale  repentinus  perraeat  ossa  calor, 

Perque  puellares  oculos,  digitumque  sonantem, 
Irruet  in  totos  lapsa  Thalia  sinus. 

Namque  Elegia  levis  multorum  cura  Deorum  est* 
Et  vocat  ad  numeros  quemlibet  ilia  suos ;  go 
Liber  adest  elegis,  Eratoque,  Ceresque,  Venusque, 
Et  cum  purpurea  matre  tenellus  Amor. 

Talibus  inde  licent  convivia  larga  poetis, 

Saepius  et  veteri  commaduisse  mero : 

At  qui  bella  refert,  et  adulto  sub  Jove  coelum,  55 
Heroasque  pios,  semideosque  duces, 

Et  nunc  sancta  canit  superum  consulta  deorum, 
Nunc  latrata  fero  regna  profunda  cane, 

Ille  quidem  parce,  Samii  pro  more  magistri, 

Vi  vat,  et  innocuos  pr  reheat  herba  cibos  ; 

Stet  prope  fagineo  pellucida  lympha  catillo, 
Sobriaque  e  puro  pocula  fonte  bibat. 

Additur  huic  scelerisque  vacans  et  casta  ju- 
ventus, 

Et  rigidi  mores,  et  sine  labe  manus : 

Qualis  veste  nitens  sacra,  et  lustralibus  undis,  gs 
Surgis  ad  infensos  augur  iture  Deos. 

Hoc  ritu  vixisse  ferunt  post  rapta  sagacem 
Lumina  Tiresian,  Ogygiumque  Linon, 

Et  lare  devoto  profugum  Calchanta,  senemque 
Orpheon,  edomitis  sola  per  antra  feris  ;  .  70 

Sic  dapis  exiguus,  sic  rivi  potor  Homerus 
Dulichium  vexit  per  freta  longa  virum, 
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Et  per  monstrificam  Perseias  Phoebados  aulam, 

Et  vada  foemineis  insidiosa  sonis,  7i 

Perque  tuas,  rex  ime,  domos,  <ubi  sanguine  nigro 
Dicitur  umbrarum  detinuisse  greges. 

Diis  etenim  sacer  est  vates,  divumque  sacerdos, 
Spirat  et  occultum  pectus  et  ora  Jovem. 

At  tu  siquid  again  scitabere  (si  modo  saltern 
Esse  putas  tanti  noscere  siquid  agam) 

Paciferum  canimus  coelesti  semine  regem, 
Faustaque  sacratis  saecula  pacta  libris  ; 
Vagitumque  Dei,  et  stabulantem  paupere  tecto 
Qui  suprema  suo  cum  patre  regna  colit ; 
Stelliparumque  polum,  modulantesque  astkere  tur- 
Et  subito  elisos  ad  sua  fana  Deos.  [mas, 

Dona  quidem  dedimus  Christi  natalibus  ilia, 

Ilia  sub  auroram  lux  miki  prima  tulit. 

Te  quoque  pressa  manent  patriis  meditata  cicutis ; 
Tu  milii,  cui  recitem,  judicis  instar  eris.  90 

ELEG.  VII.  Anno  ^Etatis  19. 

Nondum,  blanda,  tuas  leges,  Amatkusia,  noram, 
Et  Papliio  vacuum  pectus  ab  igne  fuit. 

Saepe  cupidineas,  puerilia  tela,  sagittas, 

Atque  tuum  sprevi,  maxime,  numen,  Amor. 

“  Tu,  puer,  imbelles  ”  dixi,  “  transfige  columbas,  » 

73  Perseice ]  Circe  was  the  daughter  of  the  sun,  and,  as 
some  say,  of  Hecate.  Ov.  Met.  vii.  74.  Rem.  Amoi.  263. 

Warton. 

90  recitem ]  Ov.  Ep.  Pont.  iv.  ii.  37.  ‘  Hie,  mea  cui  recitem , 
&c.  Aid  Trist.  iv.  i.  89.  Warton. 
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Conveniunt  tenero  mollia  bella  duci : 

A.ut  de  passeribus  timidos  age,  parve,  triumphos, 
Hasc  sunt  militias  digna  trophasa  tuce. 

In  genus  humanum  quid  inania  dirigis  anna  ? 

Non  valet  in  fortes  ista  pharetra  viros  ” 

Non  tulit  hoc  Cyprius  (neque  enim  Deus  ullus  ad 
Promptior)  et  duplici  jam  ferus  igne  calet.  [iras 
Ver  erat,  et  summas  radians  per  culmina  villas 
Attulerat  primam  lux  tibi,  Maie,  diem : 

At  mihi  adhuc  refugam  quaerebant  lumina  noctem, 
Nee  matutinum  sustinuere  jubar. 

Astat  Amor  lecto,  pictis  Amor  impiger  alis  ; 

Prodidit  astantem  mota  pharetra  Deum  : 
Prodidit  et  facies,  et  dulce  minantis  ocelli, 

Et  quicquid  puero  dignum  et  Amore  fuit.  20 
Talis  in  aeterno  juvenis  Sigeius  Olympo 
Miscet  amatori  pocula  plena  Jovi ; 

Aut,  qui  formosas  pellexit  ad  oscula  nymphas, 
Thiodamantasus  Naide  raptus  Hylas. 
Addideratque  iras,  sed  et  has  decuisse  putares,  so 
Addideratque  truces,  nee  sine  felle,  minas. 

Et  “  Miser  exemplo  sapuisses  tutius,”  inquit : 

Nunc  mea  quid  possit  dextera,  testis  eris. 

Inter  et  expertos  vires  numerabere  nostras, 

Et  faciam  vero  per  tua  damna  fidem.  ac 

Tpse  ego,  si  nescis,  strato  Pytlione  superbum 
Edomui  Phcebum,  cessit  et  ille  mihi ; 

21  Tails ]  The  line  is  from  Tibullus,  iv.  ii.  13. 

‘  Talis  in  ceierno  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo Wartrn. 

24  Naide]  Wrongly  printed  ‘  Naiade.’ 
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Et  quoties  meminit  Peneidos,  ipse  fatetur 
Certius  et  gravius  tela  nocere  mea. 

Me  nequit  adductum  curvare  peritius  arcum,  ss 
Qui  post  terga  solet  vincere,  Parthus  eques : 
Cydoniusque  mihi  cedit  Venator,  et  ille 
Insciusuxoriqui  necis  author  erat. 

Est  etiam  nobis  ingens  quoque  victus  Orion, 
Herculeeeque  manus,  Herculeusque  comes.  <o 
Jupiter  ipse  licet  sua  fulmina  torqueat  in  me, 
Hterebunt  lateri  spicula  nostra  Jovis. 

Castera,  quae  dubitas,  melius  mea  tela  docebunt, 
Et  tua  non  leviter  corda  petenda  mihi. 

Nec  te,  stulte,  tuae  poterunt  defendere  Musae,  « 
Nec  tibi  Phcebreus  porriget  anguis  opem.” 
Dixit,  et  aurato  quatiens  mucrone  sagittam, 
Evolat  in  tepidos  Cypridos  ille  sinus. 

At  mihi  risuro  tonuit  ferus  ore  minaci, 

Et  mihi  de  puero  non  metus  ullus  erat.  m 
Et  modo  qua  nostri  spatiantur  in  urbe  Quirites, 
Et  modo  villarum  proxima  rura  placent. 

Turba  frequens,  facieque  simillima  turba  dearura, 
Splendida  per  medias  itque  reditque  vias  ; 
Auctaque  luce  dies  gemino  fulgore  coruscat.  as 
Pallor  ?  An  et  radios  hinc  quoque  Phoebus  habet? 
JIaec  ego  non  fugi  spectacula  grata  severus, 
Impetus  et  quo  me  fert  juvenilis,  agor  : 

Cydoniusque ]  Ov.  Met.  viii.  22.  ‘  Cydoneasque  pharetras.’ 
iEn.  xii.  858.  Warton.  There  is  no  authority  for  lengthening 
the  first  syllable  of  ‘  Cydonius.’  Virg.  Eclcg.  x.  59;  but  see 
Ileinsius’s  note  on  Ovid.  Art.  Am.  i.  293. 
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Lumina  lumimbus  male  providus  obvia  misi, 
Neve  oculos  potui  continuisse  meos. 

Unam  forte  aliis  supereminuisse  notabam ; 

Principium  nostri  lux  erat  ilia  mali. 

Sic  Venus  optaret  mortalibus  ipsa  videri, 

Sic  regina  Deum  conspicienda  fuit. 

Hauc  memor  objecit  nobis  malus  ille  Cupido,  ea 
Solus  et  bos  nobis  texuit  ante  dolos. 

Nec  procul  ipse  vafer  latuit ;  multasque  sagittse, 
Et  facis  a  tergo  grande  pependit  onus  : 

Nec  mora:  nunc  ciliis  haesit,  nunc  virginis  ori, 
Insilit  liinc  labiis,  insidet  inde  genis  :  70 

Et  quascunque  agilis  partes  jaculator  oberrat, 

Hei  milii!  mille  locis  pectus  inerme  ferit. 
Protinus  insoliti  subierunt  corda  furores, 

Uror  amans  intus,  flammaque  totus  eram. 
Interea  misero  quae  jam  mihi  sola  placebat,  rs 
Ablata  est  oculis  non  reditura  meis: 

Ast  ego  progredior  tacite  querebundus,  et  excors, 
Et  dubius  volui  saspe  referre  ped^m. 

Findor,  et  hasc  remanet :  sequitur  pars  altera  votum, 

#  RaPtaque  tarn  subito  gaudia  Here  juvat.  J 
Sic  dolet  amissum  proles  Junonia  ccelum, 

Inter  Lemniacos  praecipitata  focos  : 

Tabs  et  abreptum  solem  respexit,  ad  Orcum 

Vectus  ab  attonitis  Amphiaraus  equis. _ 

Quid  faciam  infelix,  et  luctu  victus  ?  Amores.  &> 
Nec  licet  inceptos  ponere,  neve  sequi. 

84  Amphiaraus)  Ov.  Ep.  Pont.  iii.  i.  52. 

‘  Notus  humo  mersis  Amphiaraus  equis.'  WarUm 
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0  utinam,  spectare  semel  mihi  detur  amatoa 
Vultus,  et  coram  tristia  verba  loqui ! 

Forsitan  et  duro  non  est  adamante  creata. 

Forte  nec  ad  nostras  surdeat  ilia  preces . 

Crede  mihi,  nullus  sic  infeliciter  arsit, 

Ponar  in  exemplo  primus  et  unus  ego. 

Parce  precor,  teneri  cum  sis  Deus  ales  amoris, 
Pumient  officio  nec  tua  facta  tuo. 

Jam  tuns,  0 !  certe  est  mihi  formidabilis  arcus, 
Nate  dea,  jaculis  nec  minus  igne  potens  : 

Et  tua  fumabunt  nostris  altaria  donis, 

Solus  et  in  Superis  tu  mihi  summus  eris. 

Deme  meos  tandem,  verum  nec  deme,  furores, 
Nescio  cur,  miser  est  suaviter  omnis  amans : 

Tu  modo  da  facilis,  posthtec  mea  siqua  futuraest, 
Cuspis  amaturos  figat  ut  una  duos. 


Hjec  ego,  mente  olim  heva,  studioque  supino, 
Nequitite  posui  vana  trophaea  mete. 

Scilicet  abreptum  sic  me  malus  impulit  error, 
Indocihsque  aetas  prava  magistra  fuit. 
Donee  Socraticos  umbrosa  Academia  rivos 
Prtebuit,  admissum  dedocuitque  jugum. 
Protinus,  extinctis  ex  illo  tempore  flammis, 
Cincta  rigent  multo  pectora  nostra  gelu. 
Unde  suis  frigus  metuit  puer  ipse  sagittis, 

Et  Diomedeam  vim  timet  ipsa  Venus. 

5  Academia J  The  Penult  short  against,  authority, 
note,  p.  261. 


See 
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I.  IN  PRODITIONEM  BOMBARDICAM. 

Dum  simul  in  regem  nuper  satrapasque  Britannos 
Ausus  es  infandum,  perfide  Fauxe,  nefas, 
Pallor  ?  an  et  mitis  voluisti  ex  parte  videri, 

Et  pensare  mala  cum  pietate  scelus  ? 

Scilicet  lios  alti  missurus  ad  atria  cceli,  5 

Sulphureo  curru,  flammivolisque  rods  : 

Qualiter  ille,  feris  caput  inviolabile  Parcis, 

Liquit  Iordanios  turbine  raptus  agros. 


II.  IN  EANDEM. 

Sic  cine  tentasti  coelo  donasse  Iacobum, 

Qu®  septemgemino  Bellua  monte  lates  ? 

Ni  meliora  tuum  poterit  dare  munera  numen, 
Parce,  precor,  donis  insidiosa  tuis. 

Hie  quidem  sine  te  consortia  serus  adivit  t 

Astra,  nec  inferni  pulveris  usus  ope. 

Sic  potius  foedos  in  ccelum  pelle  cucullos, 

Et  quot  habet  brutos  Roma  profana  Deos : 

1  Jdcobum ]  In  this  poem,  and  in  the  Quint.  Novembr.  ver. 
1,  and  203,  the  two  first  syllables  of  Iacobus  are  made  short 
and  the  third  long.  In  Ep.  iii.  ver.  1,  the  second  syllable  is 
long,  and  the  third  short. 
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Namque  hac  aut  alia  nisi  quemque  adjuveris  arte, 
Crede  mihi,  coeli  vix  bene  scandet  iter.  10 

HE.  IN  EANDEM. 

Purgatorem  animce  derisit  Iacobus  ignem, 

Et  sine  quo  superum  non  adeunda  domus. 

Frenduit  lioc  trina  monstrum  Latiale  coiona, 
Movit  et  horrificum  cornua  dena  minax. 

Et,  “Necinultus,”  ait,  “temnesmea  sacra,  Britanne : 
Supplicium  spreta  religione  dabis. 

Et  si  stelligeras  unquam  penetraveris  arces, 

Non  nisi  per  flammas  triste  patebit  iter.” 

0  quam  funesto  cecinisti  proxima  vero, 

Yerbaque  ponderibus  vix  caritura  suis  ! 

Nam  prope  Tartareo  sublime  rotatus  ab  igni, 

Ibat  ad  sethereas,  umbra  perusta,  plagas. 

IV.  IN  EANDEM. 

Quem  modo  Roma  suis  devoverat  impia  diris, 
EtStyge  damnarat,  Tsenarioque  sinu; 

Hunc,  vice  mutata,  jam  tollere  gestit  ad  astra, 

Et  cupit  ad  superos  eveliere  usque  Deos. 

V.  IN  INVENTOREM  BOMBARDjE. 

Iapetionidem  laudavit  casca  vetustas, 

:  Qui  tulit  aether  earn  solis  ab  axe  facem  ; 

4t  mihi  major  erit,  qui  lurida  creditor  arma 
r  Et  trifidum  fulmen  surripuisse  Jovi. 
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VI.  AD  LEONORAM  ROMjE  CANENTEM 

Angelus  unicuique  suus,  sic  credite  gentes, 
Obtigit  athereis  ales  ab  ordinibus. 

Quid  mirum,  Leonora,  tibi  si  gloria  major? 

Nam  tua  prasentem  vox  sonat  ipsa  Deum. 

Aut  Deus,  aut  vacui  certe  mens  tertia  cceli  • 

P er  tua  secreto  guttura  serpit  agens  ; 

Serpit  agens,  facilisque  docet  mortalia  corda 
Sensim  immortali  assuescere  posse  sono. 

Quod  si  cuncta  quidem  Deus  est,  per  cunctaque 
fusus, 

In  te  una  loquitur,  catera  mutus  habet.  10 

VII.  AD  EANDEM. 

Altera  Torquatum  cepit  Leonora  poetam, 

Cujus  ab  insano  cessit  amore  furens. 

Ah  miser  ille,tuo  quanto  felicius  aevo 
Perditus,  et  propter  te,  Leonora,  foret, 

Et  te  Pieria  sensisset  voce  canentem  5 

Aurea  materna  fila  movere  lyrse ! 

Quamvis  Dircao  torsisset  lumina  Pentheo 
Savior,  aut  totus  desipuisset  iners, 

Tu  tamen  errantes  caca  vertigine  sensus 
Voce  eadem  poteras  composuisse  tua,  ic 

GJild\  Buchanan  Eleg.  vii.  p.  44, 

‘^wreaque  Orpheae  fila  fuissc  lyi'ce.'  Todd. 
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Et  poteras,  segro  spirans  sub  corde,  quietem, 
Flexanimo  cantu  restituisse  sibi. 

VIII.  AD  EANDEM. 

Credula  quid  liquidam  Sirena,  Neapoli,  jactas, 
Claraque  Parthenopes  fana  Acheloiados, 
Littoreamque  tua  defunctam  Naida  ripa, 

Corpora  Chalcidico  sacra  dedisse  rogo? 

Ilia  quidem  vivitque,  et  amcena  Tibridis  unda  5 
Mutavit  rauci  murmura  Pausilipi. 

Illic  Romulidum  studiis  ornata  secundis, 

Atque  homines  cantu  detinet  atque  Deos. 

IX.  IN  SALMASII  HUND REDAM.* 

Quis  expedivit  Salmasio  suam  Hundredam , 
Picamque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari  ? 

Magister  artis  venter,  et  Jacobei 
Centum, exulantis  viscera  marsupii  regis. 

Quod  si  dolosi  spes  refitlserit  nummi,  5 

Ipse,  Antichristi  modo  qui  primatum  Papas 
Minatus  uno  est  dissipare  sufflatu, 

Cantabit  ultro  Cardinalitium  melos. 

12  sibi]  4  Sibi  ’  is  certainly  wrong.  ‘  Ille  ’  had  preceded, 
ver.  3. 

8  Naida \  In  all  the  editions  wrongly  4  Naiadad 
8  vivitque\  The  position  of  4  que  ’  is  wrong.  See  Burman’s 
Virgil,  ^n.  vi.  395. 

*  This  epigram  against  Salmasius  is  in  imitation  of  part 
of  the  Prologue  to  the  Satires  of  Persius.  Wartan . 
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X.  IN  SALMASIUM. 

Gaudete  scombri,  et  quicquid  est  piscium  salo, 
Qui  frigida  hyeme  incolitis  algentes  freta ! 
Vestrum  misertus  ille  Salmasius  Eques 
Bonus,  amicire  nuditatem  cogitat ; 

Chartaeque  largus,  apparat  papyrinos 
Vobis  cucullos,  praeferentes  Claudii 
Insignia,  nomenque  et  decus,  Salmasii : 

Gestetis  ut  per  omne  cetarium  forum 
Equitis  clientes,  scriniis  mungentium 
Cubito  virorum,  et  capsulis,  gratissimos.  t 

XI. 

Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Pontia,  Mori, 
Quis  bene  moratam,  morigeramque  neget  ? 

XII.  APOLOGUS  DE  RUSTICO  ET  HERO. 

Rusticus  ex  malo  sapidissima  poma  quotannis 
Legit,  et  urbano  lecta  dedit  domino : 

Hie  incredibili  fructus  dulcedine  captus, 

Malum  ipsam  in  proprias  transtulit  areolas. 
Hactenus  ilia  ferax,  sed  longo  debilis  aevo,  5 
Mota  solo  assueto,  protinus  aret  iners. 

Quod  tandem  ut  patuit  domino,  spe  lusus  inani, 

10  Cubito J  ‘  Quoties  ego  vidi  patrera  tuum  cubito  emuvr 
jerUem.'  Sueton.  vit.  Horat.  p.  525.  Warton. 
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Damnavit  celeres  in  sua  damna  manus ; 

Atque  ait,  “  lieu,  quanto  satius  fuit  ilia  eoloni, 
Parva  licet,  grato  dona  tulisse  animo  !  tc 

Possem  ego  avaritiam  fraenare,  gulamque  voracem : 
Nunc  periere  mihi  et  foetus,  et  ipse  parens.” 


XIII.  AD  CHRISTINAM  SUECORUM  REGINAM 
NOMINE  CROMWELLI. 

Bellipotens  virgo,  Septem  reginaTrionum, 
Christina,  Arctoi  lucida  stella  poli ! 

Cernis  quas  merui  dura  sub  casside  rugas, 

Utque  senex  armis  impiger  ora  tero. 

Invia  fatorum  dum  per  vestigia  nitor, 

i  regina \  There  is  a  close  resemblance  between  the  two 
first  lines  of  this  address,  and  the  opening  of  Nic.  Heinsius’s 
Verses  to  Christina,  p.  53. 

‘  Belligeros  virgo  quae  temperas  alma  Triones,’  &c. 
and  ‘  Sidus  inocciduum,  Septem  regina  Trionum 

Faxqire  Lycaonise  clarior  igne  fads.’  p.  139. 
and  p.  140,  ‘  Regina  victrix,  germen  acre  Bellonae, 

Arctoa  Pallas !  ’ 

2 poll]  Resembles  a  line  in  his  tutor  A.  Gill’s  verses,  p.  91. 
*  Inclyta  Carolides,  qui  nunc  moderatur  Adolphus, 

Pene  sub  Arctoi  sidere  regna poli.’ 

4  Utque ]  Var.  Lect.  ‘  sicque.’  ‘ora  fero.’  ver.  7,  at  tibi. 
Todd.  Toland  first  printed  these  lines  in  his  life  of  Milton, 
p.  123,  and  ascribes  them  indecisively  to  Milton  or  Marvell ; 
consult  Warton’s  note,  ed.  Todd,  vi.  267.  I  wish  Mr.  Warton 
had,  by  a  few  minutes’  application  of  his  fine  poetical  genius, 
secured  these  lines  against  the  attempt  of  other  versifiers :  but 
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Exequor  et  populi  fortia  jussa  manu: 

Ast  tibi  submittit  frontem  reverentior  umbra, 
Nec  sunt  hi  vultus  regibus  usque  truces. 


SYLVARUM  LIBER. 

IN  OBITUM  PROCANCELLARII,  MEDICL 

Anno  JLtatis  17. 

PAREREFati  disci te  legibus, 

Manusque  Parcae  jam  date  supplices, 

Qui  pendulum  telluris  orbem 
Iapeti  colitis  nepotes. 

Vos  si  relicto  Mors  vaga  Tsenaro  , 

Semel  vocarit  flebilis,  heu,  morse 
Tentaritur  incassum,  dolique : 

P er  tenebras  Stjgis  ire  certum  est. 

as  he  passed  them  unnoticed,  I  shall  venture  to  give  my 
translation. 

Christina !  warrior-maid,  who  rul’st  alone ; 

Thou  star-bright  queen  of  all  the  Polar  zone! 

Mark,  how  the  helm  has  press’d  this  wrinkled  brow, 

How  these  gray  hairs  their  ancient  toils  avow ! 

Onward  through  Fate’s  untrodden  paths  I  go, 

Where’er  the  people’s  mandate  points  tho  foe. 

Yet  this  stern  brow  to  thee  submits  its  frown. 

Not  always  cruel  to  the  monarch’s  crown. 

VOL.  III.  19 
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Si  destinatura  pellere  dextera 
Mortem  valeret,  non  ferus  Hercules, 

Nessi  venenatns  cruore, 
iEmathia  jacuisset  Oeta : 

Nec  fraude  turpi  Palladis  invidas 
Yidisset  occisum  Ilion  Hectora,  aut 

Quem  larva  Pelidis  peremit  l: 

Ense  Locro,  Jove  lacrymante. 

Si  tristeFatum verba  Hecateia 
Fugare  possint,  Telegoni  parens 
Yixisset  infamis,  potentique 

iEgiali  soror  usa  virga.  20 

Numenque  trinum  fallere  si  queant 
Artes  medentum,  ignotaque  gramina, 

Non  gnarus  herbarum  Machaon 
Eurypyli  cecidisset  hasta : 

Laesisset  et  nec  te,  Philyreie,  2;* 

Sagitta  Echidnae  perlita  sanguine  ; 

Nec  tela  te  fulmenque  avitum, 

Caese  puer  genitricis  alvo. 

Tuque,  0  alumno  major  Apolline, 

U  Nessi]  Hor.  Epod.  xvii.  31. 

‘  Atro  delibutus  Hercules 
Nessi  cruore.'  Warton. 

is  Telegoni]  Ov  Ep.  Pont.  iii.  i.  123.  4  Telegonive  pa¬ 

rens'  Absyrtus  is  called  4  iEgialius’  by  Justin.  H.  Lib.  xlii. 
c.  3.  ‘  Verba  Hecateia’  is  from  Ov.  Metam.  xiv.  44.  ‘  He 
cateia  carmina  miscet.’  Warton ,  Todd. 

29  Tuque ,  0  alumno]  The  4  O’  is  wrongly  left  open  in  this 

verse. 

29  Apolline]  Certainly  read  4  Apollinis.’  Warton. 
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Grentis  togatae  cui  regimen  datum, 
Frondosa  quern  nunc  Cirrha  luget, 
Et  mediis  Helicon  in  undis ; 

Jam  praefuisses  Palladio  gregi 
Laetus,  superstes,  nec  sine  gloria  ; 
Nec  puppe  lustrasses  Charontis 
Horribiles  barathri  recessus. 

At  fila  rupit  Persephone  tua, 

Irata,  cum  te  viderit  artibus, 
Succoque  pollenti,  tot  atris 
Faucibus  eripuisse  Mortis. 
Colende  Praeses,  membra  precor  tua 
Molli  quiescant  cespite,  et  ex  tuo 
Crescant  rosae  calthaeque  busto, 
Purpureoque  hyacinthus  ore. 

Sit  mite  de  te  judicium  iEaci, 
Subrideatque  jEtnaea  Proserpina ; 
Interque  felices  perennis 
Elysio  spatiere  campo. 


■I  so 


85 


40 


45 


IN  QUINTUM  NOVEMBRIS.  Anno  jEtatis  17. 

Jam  pius  extrema  veniens  Iacobus  ab  arcto, 
Teucrigenas  populos,  lateque  patentia  regna 
Albionum  tenuit ;  jamque,  inviolabile  fcedus, 

31  drrlia ]  The  third  line  of  the  Alcaic  ends  with  two  dis¬ 
syllables  ‘  Cirrha  luget,’  which  can  be  defended  but  by  very- 
few  examples  from  Horace.  The  accent  ought  also  to  be  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  syllable. 

48  calthce]  See  Prolusiones,  p.  76. 
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Sceptra  Caledoniis  conjunxerat  Anglica  Scotis ; 
Pacificusque  novo,  felix  divesque,  sedebat  s 

In  solio,  occultique  doli  securus  et  hostis : 

Cum  ferus  ignifluo  regnans  Acheronte  tyrannus, 
Eumenidum  pater,  zethereo  vagus  exul  Olympo, 
Forte  per  immensum  terrarum  erraverat  orbem, 
Dinumerans  sceleris  socios,  vernasque  fideles,  w 
Participes  regni  post  funera  moesta  futuros. 

Hie  tempestates  medio  ciet  aere  diras, 

Illic  unanimes  odium  struit  inter  amicos, 

Armat  et  invictas  in  mutua  viscera  gentes, 
Regnaque  olivifera  vertit  florentia  pace  :  is 

Et  quoscunque  videt  purse  virtutis  amantes, 

Hos  cupit  adjicere  imperio,  fraudumque  magister 
Tentat  inaccessum  sceleri  corrumpere  pectus, 
Insidiasque  locat  tacitas,  cassesque  latentes 
Tendit,  ut  incautos  rapiat ;  ceu  Caspia  tigris  20 
Insequitur  trepidam  deserta  per  avia  prsedam 
Nocte  sub  illuni,  et  somno  nictantibus  astris : 
Talibus  infestat  populos  Summanus  et  urbes, 
Cinctus  caeruleae  fumanti  turbine  tiammae. 

Jamque  fluentisonis  albentia  rupibus  arva  % 
Apparent,  et  terra  Deo  dilecta  marino, 

Cui  nomen  dederat  quondam  Neptunia  proles, 
Ampliitryoniaden  qui  non  dubitavit  atrocem, 

4  Anglica ]  Vowel  made  short  before  Sc. 

16  olivifera]  Ov.  Fast.  ill.  161. 

*  Primus  oliviferis  Romam  deductus  ab  arvis.’  WarUm. 

23  Summanus]  i.  e.  Pluto.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  731.  Warton. 
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iEquore  tranato,  furiali  poscere  bello, 

Ante  expugnata3  crudelia  saecula  Trojce.  30 

At  simul  hanc,  opibusque  et  festa  pace  beatam, 
Aspicit,  et  pingues  donis  Cerealibus  agros, 
Quodque  magis  doluit,  venerantem  numina  veri 
Sancta  Dei  populum,  tandem  suspiria  rupit 
Tartareos  ignes  et  luridum  olentia  sulphur  ;  35 

Qualia  Trinacria  trux  ab  Jove  clausus  in  iEtna 
Efflat  tabifico  monstrosus  ob  ore  Tiphceus. 
Ignescunt  oculi,  stridetque  adamantinus  ordo 
Dentis,  ut  armorum  fragor,  ictaque  cuspide  cuspis; 
Atque,  1  ererrato  solum  hoc  laerymabile  mundow 
Jnveni,”  dixit,  “  gens  liaec  milii  sola  rebellis, 
Contemtrixque  jugi,  nostraque  potentior  arte. 

Ilia  tamen,  mea  si  quicquam  tentamina  possunt, 
Non  feret  hoc  impune  diu,  non  ibit  inulta.” 
Hactenus  ;  et  piceis  liquido  natat  aere  pennis  :  4 5 
Qua  volat,  adversi  prascursant  agmine  venti, 
Densantur  nubes,  et  crebra  tonitrua  fulgent, 
Jamque  pruinosas  velox  superaverat  Alpesr 
Et  tenet  Ausonias  fines  :  a  parte  sinistra 
Nimbifer  Appenninus  erat,  priscique  Sabini,  50 
Dextra  veneficiis  infamis  Hetruria,  nec  non 
Te  furtiva,  Tibris,  Thetidi  videt  oscula  danteoi ; 
Hinc  Mavortigenae  consistit  in  arce  Quirini. 
Reddiderant  dubiam  jam  sera  crepuscula  lucem, 

ai  opibus]  Ov.  Met.  ii.  795. 

Opibusque  et  festa  pace  virentem.’  Warton. 

46  Alpes]  Lucan,  i.  183. 

‘  Jam  gelidas  Cresar  cursu  superaverat  Alpes.’  Steevcns 
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Cum  circumgreditur  totam  Tricoronifer  urbem,  w 
Panificosque  Deos  portat,  scapulisque  virorum 
Evehitur;  praeeunt  submisso  poplite  reges, 

Et  mendicantum  series  longissima  fratrum ; 
Cereaque  in  manibus  gestant  funalia  caeci, 
Cimmeriis  nati  in  tenebris  vitamque  trahentes :  60 
Templa  dein  multis  subeunt  lucentia  taedis, 
(Vesper  erat  sacer  iste  Petro)fremitusque  canentum 
Saepe  tholos  implet  vacuos,  et  inane  locorum. 
Qualiter  exululat  Bromius,  Bromiique  caterva, 
Orgia  cant  antes  in  Echionio  Aracyntho, 

Dum  tremit  attonitus  vitreis  Asopus  in  undis,. 

Et  procul  ipse  cava  responsat  rupe  Cithaeron. 

His  igitur  tandem  solenni  more  peractis, 

Nox  senis  amplexus  Erebi  taciturna  reliquit, 
Praecipitesque  impellit  equos  stimulante  flagello,  70 
Captum  oculis  Typhlonta,  MelanchaMemque  fero- 
cem, 

Atque  Acherontaeo  prognatam  patre  Siopen 
Torpidam,  et  hirsutis  horrentem  Phrica  capillis. 
Interea  regum  domitor,  Phlegetontius  haeres, 
Ingreditur  thalamos,  neque  enim  secretus  adulter 
Producit  steriles  molli  sine  pellice  noctes ;  76 

At  vix  compositos  somnus  claudebat  ocellos, 

Cum  niger  umbrarum  dominus,  rectorque  silentum, 
Praedatorque  hominum,  falsa  sub  imagine  tectus, 

7i  Typlilonta\  I  believe  Milton  is  the  first  poet  who  has 
given  names  to  the  horses  of  Night.  Spenser  describes  their 
colour.  F.  Q.  i.  v.  28.  Warton. 
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Astitit ;  assumptis  micuerunt  tempora  canis,  sc 
Barba  sinus  promissa  tegit,  cineracea  longo 
Syrmate  verrit  humum  vestis,  pendetque  cucullus 
Vertice  de  raso,  et,  ne  quicquam  desit  ad  artes, 
Cannabeo  lumbos  constrinxit  fune  salaces, 

Tarda  fenestratis  figens  vestigia  calceis.  sc 

Tabs,  uti  fama  est,  vasta  Franciscus  eremo 
Tetra  vagabatur  solus  per  lustra  ferarum, 
Sylvestrique  tulit  genti  pia  verba  salutis 
Impius,  atque  lupos  domuit,  Libycosque  leones. 

Subdolus  at  tali  Serpens  velatus  amictu,  90 
Solvit  in  has  fallax  ora  execrantia  voces  ; 
u  Formis,nate  ?  Etiainne  tuos  sopor  opprimit  artus  ? 
Immemor,  O,  fidei,  pecorumque  oblite  tuorum ! 
Dum  cathedram,  venerande,  tuam,  diademaque 
triplex 

Ridet  Hyperboreo  gens  barbara  nata  sub  axe,  93 
Dumque  pharetrati  spernunt  tua  jura  Britanni. 
Surge,  age,  surge  piger,  Latius  quem  Caesar  ado- 
Cui  reserata  patet  convexi  janua  cceli,  [rat, 
Turgentes  animos,  et  fastus  frange  procaces, 
Sacrilegique  sciant,  tua  quid  maledictio  possit, 

Et  quid  Apostolicae  possit  custodia  clavis  ;  101 

Et  memor  Hesperiae  disjectam  ulciscere  classem, 
Mersaque  Iberorum  lato  vexilla  profundo, 

8b  fenestratis  calceis\  Sandals  tied  with  thongs.  See  Bu- 
chanani  Frat.  Frat.  xxxiv.  Somnium- — fenestratus  calceus. 

Wartxm. 

02  Dormis]  Horn.  II.  ii.  23.  P.  L.  v.  673.  Warton. 

100  Sacrilegique ]  Vowel  made  short  before  sc. 
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Sanctorumque  cruci  tot  corpora  fixa  probrosa}, 
Therm odoon tea  nuper  regnante  puella. 

At  tu  si  tenero  mavis  torpescere  lecto, 
Crescentesque  negas  hosti  contundere  vires  ; 
Tyrrhenum  implebit  numeroso  milite  pontum, 
Signaque  Aventino  ponet  fulgentia  colie  : 
Relliquias  veterum  franget,  flammisque  cremabit, 
Sacraque  calcabit  pedibus  tua  colla  profanis, 

Cujus  gaudebant  soleis  dare  basia  reges. 

Nec  tamen  hunc  bellis  et  aperto  Marte  lacesses; 
Irritus  ille  labor  ;  tu  callidus  utere  fraude ; 
Quaslibet  hsereticis  disponere  retia  fas  est.  ns 
Jamque  ad  consilium  extremis  rex  magnus  ab  oris 
Patricios  vocat,  et  procerum  de  stirpe  creatos, 
Grandcevosque  patres,  trabea  canisque  verendos  , 
IIos  tu  membratim  poteris  conspergere  in  auras, 
Atque  dare  in  cineres,  nitrati  pulveris  igne  121 
iEdibus  injecto,  qua  convenere,  sub  imis. 

Protinus  ipse  igitur  quoscunque  liabet  Anglia  fidos 
Propositi  factique  mone :  quisquamne  tuorum 
Audebit  summi  non  jussa  facessere  Papas  ? 
Perculsosque  metu  subito,  casuque  stupentes,  12s 
Invadat  vel  Gallus  atrox,  vel  saevus  Iberus. 
Saecula  sic  illic  tandem  Mariana  redibunt, 

Tuque  in  belligeros  iterum  dominaberis  Anglos. 
Et,  nequid  timeas,  divos  divasque  secundas 
Accipe,  quotque  tuis  celebrantur  numina  fastis.” 
Dixit,  et  adscitos  ponens  malefidus  amictus, 

105  Thermodoontea \  From  Propertius,  El.  iii.  xiv.  1G.  Todd. 
[Thermodontiacis  aquis,  El.  iv.  1-4,  14,  in  tlie  better  editions.] 
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Fugit  ad  infandam,  regnum  illaetabile,  Lethen. 

Jam  rosea  Eoas  pandens  Tithonia  portas, 
Vestit  inauratas  redeunti  lumine  terras  ; 
Moestaque  adhuc  nigri  deplorans  funera  nati,  iss 
Irrigat  ambrosiis  montana  cacumina  guttis : 

Cum  somnos  pepulit  stellatm  janitor  aula?, 
Nocturnos  visus  et  somnia  grata  revolvens. 

Est  locus  aeterna  septus  caligine  noctis, 

Vasta  ruinosi  quondam  fundamina  tecti,  no 

Nunc  torvi  spelunca  Phoni,  Prodotaeque  bilinguis, 
EtFera  quos  uno  peperit  Discordia  partu. 

Hie  inter  emmenta  jacent,  praeruptaque  saxa, 

Ossa  inhumata  virum,  et  trajecta  cadavera  ferro ; 
Hie  Dolus  intortis  semper  sedet  ater  ocellis,  ns 
Juigiaque,  et  stimulis  armata  Calumnia  fauces, 

Et  Furor,  atque  vise  moriendi  mille  videntur, 

Et  Timor,  exsanguisque  locum  circumvolat  Horror ; 
Perpetuoque  leves  per  muta  silentia  Manes 
Exululant,  tellus  et  sanguine  conscia  stagnat.  1.50 
Ipsi  etiam  pavidi  latitant  penetralibus  antri 
Et  Phonos,  et  Prodotes  ;  nulloque  sequente  per 

antrum’  [bris, 

Antrum  horrens,  scopulosum,  atrum  feralibus  um- 

DifFugiunt  sontes,  et  retro  lumina  vortunt : 

Hos  pugiles  Bonus  per  saecula  longa  fideles  155 
Evocat  antistes  Babylonius,  atque  ita  fatur. 

“  Fillibus  occiduis  circumfusum  incolit  eequor 


138  rev°lvtns]  Newton  conjectures  ‘  resolvens  ’ 
SilV'  P'  48' 
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Gens  exosa  mihi;  prudensNatura  negavit 
Indignam  penitus  nostro  conjungere  mundo. 

Illuc,  sic  jubeo,  celeri  contendite  gressu,  160 

Tartar eoque  leves  difflentur  pulvere  in  auras 
Et  rex  et  pariter  satrapse,  scelerata  propago : 

Et  quotquot  fidei  caluere  cupidine  verse, 

Consilii  socios  adhibete,  operisque  ministros. 
Finierat ;  rigidi  cupide  paruere  gemelli.  136 

Interea  longo  flectens  curvamine  coelos 
Despicit  setherea  Dominus  qui  fulgurat  arce, 
Vanaque  perversse  ridet  conamina  turbae, 

Atqne  sui  causam  populi  volet  ipse  tueri. 

Esse  ferunt  spatium,  qua  distat  ab  Aside  terra 
Fertilis  Europe,  et  spectat  Mareotidas  undas  ;  171 
Hie  turns  posita  est  Titanidos  ardua  Famse, 
iErea,  lata,  sonans,  rutilis  vicinior  astris 
Quam  superimpositum  vel  Athos  vel  Pelion  Ossse. 
Mille  fores  aditusque  patent,  totidemque  fenestrae, 
Am  plaque  per  tenues  translucent  atiia  muios. 
Excitat  hie  varios  plebs ’agglomerate  susurros; 
Qualiter  instrepitant  circum  mulctralia  bombis 
Agmina  muscarum,  aut  texto  per  ovilia  junco, 
Bum  Canis  sestivum  coeli  petit  ardua  culmen.  iso 
Ipsa  quidem  summa  sedet  ultrix  matris  in  arce ; 
Auribus  innumeris  cinctum  caput  eminet  olli, 
Queis  sonitum  exiguum  traliit,  atque  levissima 
captat 

166  paruere]  The  first  syllable  in  ‘  paruere’  is  long.  Warton. 
112  Titanidos  Famce]  Fame  is  the  sister  of  two  of  the 
Titans.  ;En.  iv.  179.  Warton. 
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Murmura,  ab  extremis  patuli  confinibus  orbis. 
Nec  tot,  Aristoride,  servator  inique  juvencse  iss 
Isidos,  immiti  volvebas  lumina  vultu, 

Lumina  non  unquam  tacito  nutantia  somno, 
Lumina  subjectas  late  spectantia  terras. 

Istis  ilia  solet  loca  luce  carentia  SEepe 
Perlustrare,  etiam  radianti  impervia  soli :  m 

Millenisque  loquax  auditaque  visaque  linguis 
Cuilibet  effundit  temeraria^  veraque  mendax 
Nunc  minuit,  modo  confictis  sermonibus  auget. 

Sed  tamen  a  nostro  meruisti  carmine  laudes, 
Farna,  bonum  quo  non  aliud  veracius  ullum,  ’  iss 
Nobis  digna  cani,  nec  te  memorasse  pigebit 
Carmine  tarn  longo  ;  servati  scilicet  Angli 
Officiis,  vaga  diva,  tuis,  tibi  reddimus  iequa. 

Ie  Deus,  agternos  motu  qui  temperat  ignes, 
Fulmine  praemisso  alloquitur,  terraque  tremente  : 

“  Fmna> siles  ?  An  te  latet  impia  Papistarum 
Conjurata  cohors  in  meque  meosque  Britannos, 

Ft  nova  sceptrigero  cagdes  meditata  Iacobo?”  ’ 

^  Nec  plura  :  ilia  statim  sensit  mandata  Tonantis, 
Ft,  satis  ante  fugax,  stridentes  induit  alas,  m 
Induit  et  varlis  exilia  corpora  plumis  ; 

Dextra  tubam  gestat  Temesaso  ex  icre  sonoram. 
Nec  mora :  jam  pennis  cedentes  remigat  auras, 
Atque  parum  est  cursu  celeres  prsevertere  nubes ; 
Jam  ventos,  jam  solis  equos  post  terga  reliquit ; 

Ft  primo  Angliacas,  solito  de  more,  per  urbes 


Ftet  :Z7°K0V-  XV'  707,  *  Themeses<lue  metaUa.’ 
ast,  y.  441.  Fanescmque  concrepat  cera.'  War-ion. 
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Ambiguas  voces,  incertaque  murmura  spargit : 
Mox  arguta  dolos,  et  cletestabile  vulgat 
Proditionis  opus,  nec  non  facta  borrida  dictu, 
Autlioresque  addit  sceleris,  nec  garrula  caccis  213 
Insidiis  loca  structa  silet.  Stupuere  relatis, 

Et  pariter  juvenes,  pariter  tremuere  puellos, 
Effoetique  senes  pariter ;  tantaeque  ruinae 
Sensus  ad  cetatem  subito  penetraverat  omnem. 

Attamen  interea  populi  miserescit  ab  alto  sao 
iEthereus  Pater,  et  crudelibus  obstitit  ausis 
Papicolum ;  capti  poenas  raptantur  ad  acres  ; 

At  pia  tbura  Deo,  et  grati  solvuntur  bonores ; 
Compita  laeta  focis  genialibus  omnia  fumant ; 
Turba  choros  juvenilis  agit ;  Quintoque  Novembris 
Nulla  dies  toto  occurrit  celebratior  anno 


IN  OBITUM  PR^STJLIS  ELIENSIS. 
Anno  iETxVris  17. 

Adhuc  madentes  rore  squalebant  gense, 

Et  sicca  nondum  lumina 
Adliuc  liquentis  imbre  turgebant  salis, 

"  Quern  nuper  effudi  pius, 

Dum  moesta  caro  justa  persolvi  rogo 
Wintoniensis  Proesulis. 

Cum  centilinguis  Fama,  proh  !  semper  mali 
Cladisque  vera  nuntia, 

Spargit  per  urbes  divitis  Britanniae, 
Populosque  Neptuno  satos, 
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Cessisse  Morti,  et  ferreis  Sororibus, 

Te,  generis  humani  decus, 

Qui  rex  sacrorum  ilia  fuisti  in  insula 
Quse  nomen  Anguillas  tenet. 

Tunc  inquietum  pectus  ira  protinus  15 

Ebulliebat  fervida, 

Tumulis  potentem  saepe  devovens  deara : 

Nec  vota  Naso  in  Ibida 
Concepit  alto  diriora  pectore ; 

Graiusque  vates  parcius  20 

Turpem  Lycambis  execratus  est  dolum, 
Sponsamque  Neobolen  suam. 

At  ecce  diras  ipse  dum  fundo  graves, 

Et  imprecor  Neci  necem, 

Audisse  tales  videor  attonitus  sonos  25 

Leni,  sub  aura,  flamine : 

“  Caecos  furores  pone,  vitream 
Bilemque,  et  irritas  minas. 

Quid  temere  violas  non  nocenda  numina, 
Subitoque  ad  iras  percita  ?  30 

Non  est,  ut  arbitraris  elusus  miser, 

Mors  atra  Noctis  filia, 

H  Anguilla]  ‘  Ely,’  so  called  from  its  abundance  of  eels. 

War  ton. 

20  Grains]  Archilochus.  Warton. 

22  Neobolen]  This  word  is  without  authority.  The  right 
name  is  *  Neobule.’ 

29  temere]  The  last  syllable  of  *  temere  ’  always  elided  by 
Virgil,  and  the  best  writers;  no  authority  for  making  it  long 
as  by  many  modern  Latin  poets.  Tertullian  cannot  be  quoted 
with  propriety  on  such  a  question. 
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Erebove  patre  creta,  sive  Erinnye, 

Yastove  nata  sub  Chao. 

Ast  ilia,  coelo  missa  stellato,  Dei 
Messes  ubique  colligit, 

Animasque  mole  carnea  reconditas 
In  lucem  et  auras  evocat, 

Ut  cum  fugaces  excitant  Horae  diem, 

Themidos  Jovisque  filiae,  40 

Et  sempiterni  ducit  ad  vultusPatris : 

At  justa  raptat  impios 
Sub  regna  furvi  luctuosa  Tartari, 

Sedesque  subterraneas.” 

Hanc  ut  vocantem  laetus  audivi,  cito  45 

Foedum  reliqui  carcerem, 

Volatilesque  faustus  inter  milites 
Ad  astra  sublimis  feror  : 

Yates  ut  olim  raptus  ad  coelum  senex, 

Auriga  currus  ignei.  so 

Non  me  Bootis  terruere  lucidi 
Sarraca  tarda  frigore,  aut 
Formidolosi  Scorpionis  brachia,  • 

Non  ensis,  Orion,  tuus. 

Praetervolavi  fulgidi  solus  globum,  55 

Longeque  sub  pedibus  deam 
Vidi  triformem,  dum  coercebat  suos 
Fraenis  dracones  aureis. 

40 filix]  Ov.  Met.  ii.  118.  Fast.  i.  125.  Warton. 

58 dracones]  II  Pens.  59,  ‘While  Cynthia  checks  her 
dragon  yoke.'  Comus,  v.  131 ;  and  Shaks.  M.  N.  Dream,  act 
iii.  sc.  2,  ‘  The  dragons  of  the  night.'  Todd. 
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Erraticorum  siderum  per  ordines, 

Per  lacteas  vehor  plagas, 

Yelocitatem  ssepe  miratus  novam; 

Donee  nitentes  ad  fores 

Yentnm  est  Olympi,  et  regiam  crystallinam,  et 
Stratum  smaragdis  atrium. 

Sed  liic  tacebo  ;  nam  quis  effari  queat,  65 

Oriundus  humano  patre, 

Amoenitates  illius  loci  ?  Mihi 
Sat  est  in  ceternum  frui. 


NATURAM  NON  PATI  SENIUM/ 

Heu,  quam  perpetuis  erroribus  acta  fatiscit 
Avia  mens  hominum,  tenebrisque  immersa  pro- 
fundis, 

Oedipodioniam  volvit  sub  pectore  noctem  ! 

Quas  vesana  suis  metiri  facta  deorum 
Audet,  et  incisas  leges  adamante  perenni-  5 

Assimilare  suis,  nulloque  solubile  sseclo 
Consilium  Fati  perituris  alligat  horis. 

Ergone  marcescet  sulcantibus  obsita  rugis 
Natura3  facies,  et  rerum  publica  mater, 
Omniparum  contracta  uterum,  sterilescet  ab  sevo? 
Et  se  fassa  senem,  male  certis  passibus  ibit 

. 

*  This  poem  is  replete  with  fanciful  and  ingenious  allu¬ 
sions.  It  has  also  a  vigour  of  expression,  a  dignity  of  senti¬ 
ment,  and  elevation  of  thought,  rarely  found  in  very  young 
writers.  Warton. 
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Sidereum  tremebunda  caput  ?  Num  tetra  vetustas, 
Annorumque  oeterna  fames,  squalorque  situsque, 
Sidera  vexabunt?  An  et  insatiabile  Tempus 
Esuriet  Coelum,  rapietque  in  viscera  patrem  ?  is 
Heu !  potuitne  suas  imprudens  Jupiter  arces 
Hoc  contra  munisse  nefas,  et  Temporis  isto 
Exemisse  malo,  gyrosque  dedisse  perennes  ? 

Ergo  erit  ut  quandoque,sono  dilapsa  tremendo, 
Convexi  tabulata  ruant,  atque  obvius  ictu  20 

Stridat  uterque  polus,  superaque  ut  Olympius  aula 
Decidat,  horribilisque  retecta  Gorgone  Pallas ; 
Qualis  in  AEgeam  proles  Junonia  Lemnon 
Deturbata  sacro  cecidit  de  limine  coeli  ? 

Tu  quoque,  Phoebe,  tui  casus  imitabere  nati ;  25 

Prsecipiti  curru,  subitaque  ferere  ruina 
Pronus,  et  extincta  fumabit  lampade  Nereus, 

Et  dabit  attonito  feralia  sibila  ponto. 

Tunc  etiam  aerei  divulsis  sedibus  Hsemi 
Dissultabit  apex,  imoque  allisa  barathro  so 

Terrebujit  Stygium  dejecta  Ceraunia  Ditem, 

In  Superos  quibus  usus  erat,  fraternaque  bella. 

At  Pater  omnipotens,  fundatis  fortius  astris, 
Consuluit  rerum  summse,  certoque  peregit 
PondereFatorum  lances,  atque  ordine  summo  35 
Singula  perpetuum  jussit  servare  tenorem. 
Yolvitur  liinc  lapsu  mundi  rota  prima  diurno ; 
Paptat  et  ambitos  socia  vertigine  coelos. 

Tardior  baud  solito  Saturnus,  et  acer  ut  olim 
Fulmineum  rutilat  cristata  casside  Mavors. 
Floridus  seternum  Phoebus  juvenile  coruscat, 
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-^ec  lovet  effoetas  loca  per  declivia  terras 
Devexo  temone  Deus;  sed  semper  arnica 
Luce  potens,  eadem  currit  per  signa  rotarum. 
Surgit  odoratis  pariter  formosus  ab  Indis,  4 

-Ethereum  pecus  albenti  qui  cogit  Olympo, 

Mane  vocans,  et  serus  agens  in  pascua  coeli ; 
Tempons  et  gemino  dispertit  regna  colore. 
Fulget,  obitque  vices  alterno  Delia  cornu, 
Cmruleumque  ignem  paribus  complectitur  ulnis. 
Nee  variant  elementa  fidem,  solitoque  fragore  51 
Lurida  perculsas  jaculantur  fulmina  rupes. 

Nee  per  inane  furit  leviori  murmure  Corus; 
Stringit  et  armiferos  mquali  horrore  Gelonos 
Trux  Aquilo,  spiratque  hyemem,  nimbosque  vo- 
lutat.  55 

Utque  solet,  Siculi  diverberat  ima  Pelori 
Rex  maris,  et  rauca  circumstrepit  aequora  concha 
Oceani  Tubmen,  nec  vasta  mole  minorem 
-Egasona  ferunt  dorso  Balearica  cete. 

Sed  neque,  Terra,  tibi  smcli  vigor  ille  vetusti  eo 
Priscus  abest,  servatque  suum  Narcissus  odorem, 
Et  puer  ille  suum  tenet,  et  puer  ille,  decorem, 
Phoebe,  tuusque,  et,  Cypri,  tuus ;  nec  ditior  olim 
Ten  a  datum  sceleri  celavit  montibus  aurum 
Conscia,  vel  sub  aquis  gemmas.  Sic  denique  in 
aevum  M 

Ibit  cunctarum  series  justissima  rerum ; 

Donee  flamma  orbem  populabitur  ultima,  late 
Circumplexa  polos,  et  vasti  culmina  coeli ; 
Ingentique  rogo  flagrabit  machina  mundi, 
vol.  hi.  20 
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DE  IDEA  PL  ATONIC  A  QTJEMADMODUM  ARIS- 
TOTELES  INTELLEXIT. 

Dicite,  sacrorum  presides  nemorum  deae, 

Tuque  0  noveni  perbeata  numinis 
Memoria  mater,  quaeque  in  immenso  procul 
Antro  recumbis  otiosa  .ZEternitas, 

Monumenta  servans,  et  ratas  leges  Jo  vis,  5 

Coelique  fastos,atque  ephemeridas  Deum, 

Quis  ille  primus,  cujus  ex  imagine 
Natura  solers  finxit  humanum  genus, 
iEternus,  incorruptus,  tequasvus  polo, 

Unusque  et  universus,  exemplar  Dei  ?  10 

Haud  ille,  Palladis  gemellus  innubse, 

Interna  proles  insidet  menti  Jovis; 

Sed  quamlibet  natura  sit  communior, 

Tamen  seorsus  extat  ad  morem  unius, 

Et,  mira!  certo  stringitur  spatio  loci :  “ 

Seu  sempiternus  ille  siderum  comes 
Coeli  pererrat  ordines  decemplicis, 

Citimumve  terris  incolit  Luna?  globum : 

Sive,  inter  animas  corpus  adituras  sedens, 
Obliviosas  torpet  ad  Lethes  aquas :  20 

Sive  in  remota  forte  terrarum  plaga 

16  sempiternus ]  The  second,  syllable  of  *  sempiternus  ’  is 
long. 

20  Lethes]  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  713. 

‘ - Animoe,  quibus  altera  fato 

Corpora  debentur,  Letlnei  ad  fluminis  undam 
jEternos  latices  et  longa  oblivia  potant.’  Wartcnu 
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Incedit  ingens  hominis  archetypus  gigas, 

Et  diis  tremendus  erigit  celsum  caput, 

Atlante  major  portitore  siderum. 

Non,  cui  profundum  caecitas  lumen  dedit,  m 

Diraeus  augur  vidit  hunc  alto  sinu ; 

Non  hunc  silente  nocte  Pleiones  nepos 
Vatum  sagaci  prcepes  ostendit  choro; 

Non  hunc  sacerdos  novit  Assyrius,  licet 
Longos  vetusti  commemoret  atavos  Nini,  30 

Priscumque  Belon,  inclytumque  Osiridem; 

Non  ille  trino  gloriosus  nomine 

Ter  magnus  Hermes,  ut  sit  arcani  sciens, 

Talem  reliquit  Isidis  cultoribus. 

At  tu,  perenne  ruris  Academi  decus,  35 

(Hasc  monstra  si  tu  primus  induxti  scholis) 

Jam  jam  poetas,  urbis  exules  tuas, 

Revocabis,  ipse  fabulator  maximus ; 

Aut  institutor  ipse  migrabis  foras. 

AD  PATREM. 

Nunc  mea  Pierios  cupiarn  per  pectora  fontes 
Irriguas  torquere  vias,  totumque  per  ora 
Volvere  laxatum  gemino  de  vertice  rivum ; 

Ut,  tenues  oblita  sonos,audacibus  alis 
Surgat  in  officium  venerandi  Musa  parentis.  5 
Hoc  utcunque  tibi  gratum,  pater  optime,  carmen 
Exiguum  meditatur  opus ;  nec  novimus  ipsi 

^  it  Pleiones \  Mercury.  Ov.  Heroic!,  xv.  62.  Metam.  ii.  743  * 
last.  v.  83,  664.  Warton. 
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Aptius  a  nobis  quae  possint  munera  donis 
Respondere  tuis,  quamvis  nec  maxima  possint 
Respondere  tuis,  nedum  ut  par  gratia  donis  w 
Esse  queat,  vacuis  quae  redditur  arida  verbis. 

Sed  tamen  hcec  nostros  ostendit  pagina  census, 

Et  quod  habemus  opum  charta  numeravimus  ista, 
Quae  mihi  sunt  nullae,  nisi  quas  dedit  aurea  Clio, 
Quas  mihi  semoto  somni  peperere  sub  antro,  ^ 
Et  nemoris  laureta  sacri,Parnassides  umbrae. 

Nec  tu,vatis  opus,divinum  despice  carmen, 

Quo  nihil  astliereos  ortus,  et  semina  coeli, 

Nil  magis  humanam  commendat  origine  mentem, 
Sancta  Prometheae  retinens  vestigia  flammae.  20 
Carmen  amant  Superi,  tremebundaque  Tartara 
carmen 

Ima  ciere  valet,  Divosque  ligare  profundos, 

Et  triplici  duro  Manes  adamante  coercet: 
Carmine  sepositi  retegunt  arcana  futuri 
Phcebades,  et  tremulae  pallentes  ora  Sibyllae :  25 

Carmina  sacrificus  solennes  pangit  ad  aras, 

Aurea  seu  sternit  motantem  cornua  taurum ; 

Seu  cum  fata  sagax  fumantibus  abdita  libris 
Consulit,  et  tepidis  Parcam  scrutatur  in  extis. 

Nos  etiam,patrium  tunc  cum  repetemus  Olympum, 
iEternoeque  morae  stabunt  immobilis  cevi,  31 

Ibimus,  auratis  per  cceli  templa  coronis, 

Dulcia  suaviloquo  sociantes  carmina  plectro, 
Astra  quibus,  geminique  poli  convexa  sonabunt. 
Spiritus  et  rapidos  qui  circinat  igneus  orbes  » 

26  Phcebades]  Ov.  Amor.  ii.  8, 12.  Trist.  ii.  400.  Warton. 
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Nunc  quoque  sidereis  intercinit  ipse  choreis 
Imraortale  melos,  et  inenarrabile  carmen  ; 
Torrida  dum  rutilus  compescit  sibila  Serpens, 
Demissoque  ferox  gladio  mansuescit  Orion  ; 
Stellarum  nee  sentit  onus  Maurusius  Atlas.  4c 
Carmina  regales  epulas  ornare  solebant, 

Cum  nondum  luxus,  vastseque  immensa  vorago 
Nota  gulcC,  et  modico  spumabat  coena  Lyceo. 

Turn  de  more  sedens  festa  ad  con vi via  vates, 
iEsculea  intonsos  redimitus  ab  arbore  crines,  45 
Heroumque  actus,  imitandaque  gesta  canebat, 

Et  chaos,  et  positi  late  fundamina  mundi, 
Reptantesque  deos,  et  alentes  numina  glandes, 

Et  nondum  JEtneo  qusesitum  fulmen  ab  antro. 
Denique  quid  vocis  modulamen  inane  juvabit  50 
Verborum  sensusque  vacans,  numerique  loquacis? 
Silvestres  decet  iste  choros,  non  Orphea,  cantus, 
Qui  tenuit  fluvios,  et  quercubus  addidit  aures, 
Carmine,  non  cithara  ;  simulacraque  functa 

canendo  54 

Compulit  in  lacrymas :  habet  has  a  carmine  laudes. 

Nec  tu  perge,  precor,  sacras  contemnere  Musas, 
Nee  vanas  inopesque  puta,  quarum  ipse  peritus 
Munere,  mille  sonos  numeros  componis  ad  aptos; 

41  rebates]  Vida,  Poetic,  i.  543, 

‘  Carmina  mortales  passim  didicere  per  urbes, 

Post  epulas  laudes  heroum  et  facta  canentes.’ 

Bowie. 

54  Junela]  Ov.  Met.  x.  14, 

‘  Simulacraque  functa  sepulcbris.’  Wartm. 
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Millibus  et  vocem  modulis  variare  canoram 
Doctus,  Arionii  merito  sis  nominis  haeres.  co 

Nunc  tibi  quid  mirum,  si  me  genuisse  poetam 
Contigerit,  caro  si  tarn  prope  sanguine  juncti, 
Cognatas  artes,  studiumque  affine  sequamur  ? 

Ipse  volens  Phoebus  se  dispertire  duobus, 

Altera  dona  mihi,  dedit  altera  dona  parenti ; 
Dividuumque  Deum,  genitorque  puerque,  tenemus 
Tu  tamen  ut  simules  teneras  odisse  Camoenas, 
Non  odisse  reor;  neque  enim,  pater,  irejubebas 
Qua  via  lata  patet,  qua  pronior  area  lucri, 
Certaque  condendi  fulget  spes  aurea  nummi ;  70 

Nec  rapis  ad  leges,  male  custoditaque  gentis 
Jura,  nec  insulsis  damnas  clamoribus  aures ; 

Sed  magis  excultam  cupiens  ditescere  mentem, 
Me  procul  urbano  strepitu,  secessibus  altis 
Abductum,  Aoniae  jucunda  per  otia  ripse,  n 

Phcebaeo  lateri  comitem  sinis  ire  beatum. 

Officium  cari  taceo  commune  parentis ; 

Me  poscunt  majora.  Tuo,  pater  optime,  sumptu 
Cum  mihi  Romuleae  patuit  facundia  linguae, 

Et  Latii  Yeneres,  et  quae  Jovis  ora  decebant  su 
Grandia  magniloquis  elata  vocabula  Graiis, 
Addere  suasisti  quos  jactat  Gallia  tlores, 

66  Dividuumque ]  Ov.  Am.  i.  v.  10,  ‘  Candida  dividud  colla 
tegente  coma.’  Ib.  ii.  x.  10.  Metam.  iii.  682.  Wcirton. 

H  leges]  Ov.  Amor.  i.  xv.  5. 

‘  Non  me  verbosas  leges  ediscere,  nec  me 
Ingrato  vocem  prostitnisse  foro,’  &c.  Wcirton. 

See  Black’s  Life  of  Tasso,  i.  p.  94. 
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Et  quam  degeneri  novus  Italus  ore  loquelam 
Fundit,  barbaricos  testatus  voce  tumultus, 
Quasque  Palasstinus  loquitur  mysteria  vates.  a-) 
Denique  quicquid  habet  ccelum,  -subjectaque  ccelo 
Ten  a  parens,  terraaque  et  ccelo  interfluus  aer, 
Quicquid  et  unda  tegit,  pontique  agitabile  marmor, 
Per  te  nosse  licet,  per  te,  si  nosse  libebit  : 
Pimotaque  venit  spectanda  scientia  nube,  oo 
Nudaque  conspicuos  inclinat  ad  oscula  vultus, 

Ni  fugisse  velim,  ni  sit  libasse  molestum. 

I  nunc,  confer  opes,  quisquis  malesanus  a  vitas 
Austriaci  gazas  P<?ruanaque  regna  praeoptas. 

Quae  potuit  majora  pater  tribuisse,  vel  ipse  u 
Jupiter,  excepto,  donasset  ut  omnia,  coelo  ? 

Non  potiora  dedit,  quamvis  et  tuta  fuissent, 
Publica  qui  juveni  commisit  lumina  nato, 

Atque  Hyperionios  currus,  et  fraena  diei, 

Et  circum  undantem  racliata  luce  tiaram.  100 
Ergo  ego,  jam  doctm  pars  quamlibet  ima  catervae, 
Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebo  ; 

Jamque  nec  obscurus  populo  miscebor  inerti, 
Vitabuntque  oculos  vestigia  nostra  profanos. 

Este  procul  vigilesCurm,  procul  este  Querela?,  m 
Invidijeque  acies  transverso  tortilis  hirquo, 

Saeva  nec  anguiferos  extende, Calumnia,  rictus; 

88  agitabile]  Ov.  Met.  i.  75. 

Terra  feras  cepit,  volucres  cigilctbilis  aer.’ 

80  spectanda ]  Vowel  made  short  before  sc. 

93  1  nunc]  Ov.  Her.  Ep.  xii.  204. 

i  I  nunc,  Sisyphias,  improbe  confer  opes:  Wartm 
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In  me  triste  nihil,  foedissima  turba,  potestis, 

Nec  vestri  sum  juris  ego;  securaque  tutus 
Pectora,  vipereo  gradiar  sublimis  ab  ictu.  no 

At  tibi,  care  pater,  postquam  non  oequa  me- 
renti 

Posse  referre  datur,  nec  dona  rependere  factis, 

Sit  memorasse  satis,  repetitaque  munera  grato 
Percensere  animo,  fidmque  reponere  menti. 

Et  vos,  O  nostri,  juvenilia  carmina,  lusus,  11s 
Si  modo  perpetuos  sperare  audebitis  annos, 

Et  domini  superesse  rogo,  lucemque  tueri, 

Nec  spisso  rapient  oblivia  nigra  sub  Oreo, 

Forsitan  has  laudes,  decantatumque  parentis 
Nomen,  ad  exemplum,  sero  servabitis  sevo.  120 

PSALM  CXIY.* 

’Ic rpar;X  ore  naldes^  or  ay\aa  <pv\  lancofiov 
AlyvTfTLOV  \ir;e  brjpov^  a7re^ea,  /3 apj3apo(pcouov , 

Aj)  Tore  jxovvov  erjv  ouiou  yevos  vl€S  IouSct 
’Ev  be  %eos  'Kao'iau  peya  Kpeioiv  fiav'ikevev. 

109  Nec  vestri  sum  juris  ego]  The  lust  syllable  of  ego  is 
short ;  though  it  is  occasionally  made  long  in  some  of  the 
modern  Latin  Poets,  in  the  poems  of  Dan.Heinsius,  (ed.  1649) 
p.  209,  276,  304,  also  in  the  fifth  line  of  Joseph  Scaliger’s 
Elegy  on  Tlmanus. 

#  O11  the  inaccuracies  of  language  and  metre  in  these 
Greek  verses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  learned  observa¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  C.  Burney  in  Mr.  Todd’s  edition,  too  long  to  be 
inserted  in  this  place. 
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E?af,  zai  (VTpo7rd8rjv  ippdrjae  BdXaaaa, 

Kvp.aTi  etXvpivrj  podia,  68'  'dp  ec rw^eXl^ 

Ipos  'lop8dvr]s  ttoti  dpyvpoeLdla  nrjyljv 
Ek  8  opea  (TKapOpnlcTiv  aTveipeaui  kXovcovto, 

KpioL  (r<f)piyoavTes  €vrpa(j)epq>  eV  aXwrj’ 
Batorepai  8'  cipa  nd<rai  dvacrKlpr^crav  eplnvai , 

Ota  rrapal  avptyyi  <p(Xn  6tt6  prjrlpi  dpves. 

TtVrf  a6y',  alva  SdXaaaa,  nkXc op  cf)6ya8'  extras 
Kvparc  elXvpkurj  fioBlcp;  rl  8'  ap'  laTv^X^s , 
'Ipos  'lop8dvTji  ttoti  dpyvpoei8ea  nrjyrjv  ; 

Tittt,  Spca,  (TKapOpoicriv  dneipecria  tcXovceade, 

KP10'1  v'PpiydavTts  evrpuxpepa  eu  dXap  ; 

B aiorepai  tl  8'  dp  vppes  duaa-KipTrjcrar'  ip  fount, 

Ola  7 rapa'i  adpiyyi  <f)tXn  6no  prjrepi  dpues  ; 

Sfteo,  yala,  rplovaa  Beov  peydXa  KTvniovra* 

Tata,  Beov  rpelova  vttutov  ai(3as  ’i troWdao, 

Off  Tf  Kai  €K  (TTTcXa8(OV  7 TOTapovs  *<=6  poppvOOVTas, 
Kpijvrjv  t  dkvaov  nkrprjs  airo  8aKpvokacrTjs. 


4 

Philosophies  ad  regem  quendam,  qui  eum  ignotum 
et  insontem  inter  reos  forte  captum  inscim 

damnaverat,  eVt  Wt-o>  tt opevdpevos,  ha>o 
subito  misit. 


#Q  ™a'f  P*  r'ov  tvvopov ,  oi *84  nv'  dv8pau 

Aetvdu  oXcoff  8pdcravTa ,  aro^corarov  ”1*61  mpijvov 
Pt]i8l(os  afcXoto,  to  8'  varepov  avBt  voijcreis, 
Ma^tSlas  8 '  up  erreira  reou  npos  Bvpov  68vprj, 
Toidv  8'  Ik  ttoXios  n eptauvpou  dXKap  SXktrtras. 

*  ueydX’  EUTvntovra,  ed.  1045. 
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Iii  EJJlgiei  ejus  Sculptorem. 

'AfiuSti  y eypdffidcu  xflPl  rqvbe  pkv  eiKova 
]S  rax’  ay,  npos  eidos  avrocfives  (HXenoiV  * 
Toy  S’  eKTvncDTbv  ov<  eiriyvovTcs,  (piXoi, 

1  Ware  <pav\ov  dvapiprjpa  £u>ypd<frov. 


AD  SALSILLUM,  POETAM  ROMANUtt. 
iEGROTANTEM. 

SCAZONTES. 

O  musa,  gressum  quae  volens  trahis  claudum, 
Vulcanioque  tarda  gaudes  incessu, 

Nec  sentis  illud  in  loco  minus  gratum, 

Quam  cum  decentes  flava  DeYope  suras 
Alternat  aureum  ante  Junonis  lectum,  5 

Adesdum,  et  hoec  s’is  verba  pauca  Salsillo 
Refer,  Camoena  nostra  cui  tantum  est  cordi, 
Quamque  ille  magnis  praetulit  immerito  divis. 
Haec  ergo  alumnus  ille  Londini  Milto  — 

Diebus  liisce  qui  suum  linquens  nidum,  10 

Politpie  tractum,  pessimus  ubi  ventorum, 
Insanientis  impotensque  pulmonis, 

Pernix  anhela  sub  Jove  exercet  flabra, 

Venit  feraces  Itali  soli  ad  glebas, 

1  claudum, ]  Gazcei  Pia  Hilaria,  1629,  p.  79 

*  Subclaudicante  tibia  redi,  Scazon Bowie 
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Visum  superba  cognitas  urbes  fama, 
Virosque,  doctaeque  indolem  juventutis  — 
Tibi  optat  idem  bic  fausta  multa,  Salsille, 
Habitumque  fesso  corpori  penitus  sanum  ; 
Cui  nunc  profunda  bilis  infestat  renes, 
Prsecordiisque  fixa  damnosum  spirat; 

Nec  id  pepercit  impia,  quod  tu  Romano 
Tam  cultus  ore  Lesbium  condis  melos. 

0  dulce  divum  munus,  O  Salus,  Hebes 
Germana!  Tuque,  Phoebe,  ynorborum  terror, 
Pythone  caeso,  sive  tu  magis  Paean 
Libenter  audis,  hie  tuus  sacerdos  est. 
Querceta  Fauni,  vosque  rore  vinoso 
Colies  benigni,  mitis  Evandri  sedes, 

Siquid  salubre  vallibus  frondet  vestris, 
Levamen  segro  ferte  certatim  vati. 

Sic  ille,  cans  redditus  rursum  Musis, 

Vicina  dulci  prata  mulcebit  cantu. 

Ipse  inter  atros  emirabitur  lucos 
Numa,  ubi  beatum  degit  otium  sefcernum, 
Suam  reclinis  semper  iEgeriam  spectans  ; 
Tumidusque  et  ipse  Tibris,  hine  dehnitus, 
Spei  favebit  annuae  colonorum  ; 

Nec  in  sepulcliris  ibit  obsessum  reges, 
Nimium  sinistro  laxus  irruens  loro  : 

Sed  fraena  melius  temperabit  undarum, 
A^dusque  curvi  salsa  regna  Portumni. 

39  sinistro ]  Hor.  Od.  i.  ii.  18. 

‘  Vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa.’  Wartoru 
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MANSUS. 

Joannes  Baptista  Mansus,  Marchio  Villensis,  vir  ingenii 
laude,  turn  literarum  studio,  nec  non  et  bellica  virtute, 
apud  Italos  clarus  in  primis  est.  Ad  quem  Torquati  Tassi 
Dialogus  extat  de  Amicitia  scriptus  ;  erat  enim  Tassi 
amicissimus ;  ab  quo  etiam  inter  Campanise  principes  ce- 
lebratur,  in  illo  poemate  cui  titulus  Gerusalemme  con- 
quistata,  lib.  20. 

Fra  cavalier  magnanimi  e  cortesi, 

Risplende  il  Manso — 

Is  authorem  Neapoli  commorantem  sumraa  benevolentia  pro- 
secutus  est,  multaque  ei  detulit  humanitatis  officia.  Ad 
hunc  itaque  hospes  ille,  antequam  ab  ea  urbe  discederet, 
ut  ne  ingratum  se  osteuderet,  hoc  carmen  misit. 

JELec  quoque,  Manse,  tuae  meditantur  carmina 
laudi 

Pierides,  tibi,  Manse,  choro  notissime  Phcebi ; 

Quandoquidem  ille  alium  haud  aequo  est  dignatus 
honore, ' 

Post  Galli  cineres,  et  Mecaenatis  Hetrusci. 

Tu  quoque,  si  nostrae  tantum  valet  aura  Camoenae, 

Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebis. 

Te  pridem  magno  felix  concordia  Tasso 

Junxit,  et  aeternis  inscripsit  nomina  chartis  : 

Mox  tibi  dulciloquum  non  inscia  Musa  Marinum 

Tradidit ;  ille  tuum  dici  se  gaudet  alumnura,  to 

Dum  canit  Assyrios  divum  prolixus  amores, 

Mollis  et  Ausonias  stupefecit  carmine  Nymphas. 

Ille  itidem  morions  tibi  soli  debita  vates 
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Ossa,  tibi  soli,  supremaque  vota  reliquit : 

Nec  manes  pietas  tua  cara  fefellit  amici ; 
Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  aere  poetam. 

Nee  satis  hoc  visum  est  in  utrumque,  et  nec  pia 
cessant 

Officia  in  tumulo ;  cupis  integros  rapere  Oreo, 
Qua  potes,  atque  avidas  Parcarum  eludere  leges : 
Amborum  genus,  et  varia  sub  sorte  peractam  20 
Describis  vitam,  moresque,  et  dona  Minerva?, 
/Emulus  illius,  Mycalen  qui  r\atus  ad  altam. 
Rettulit  iEolii  vitam  facundus  Homeri. 

Ergo  ego  te,  Clius  et  magni  nomine  Plicebi, 
Manse  pater,  jubeo  longum  salvere  per  sevum,  2$ 
Missus  Hyperboreo  juvenis  peregrinus  ab  axe. 
Nec  tu  longinquam  bonus  aspernabere  Musam, 
Quae  nuper,gelida  vix  enutrita  sub  Arcto, 
Imprudens  Italas  ausa  est  volitare  per  urbes. 

Nos  etiam  in  nostro  modulantes  flumine  cygnos  a. 
Credimus  obscuras  noctis  sensisse  per  umbras, 

Qua  Thamesis  late  puris  argenteus  urnis 
Oceani  glaucos  perfundit  gurgite  crines  : 

Quin  et  in  has  quondam  pervenit  Tityrus  oras. 

Sed  neque  nos  genus  incultum,  nec  inutile 
Phsebo,  35 

Qua  plaga  septeno  mundi  sulcata  Trione 

22  natus J  Warton  considered  that  this  line  alluded  to  Plu¬ 
tarch  ;  but  Mr.  Stirling  observes  that  Herodotus  is  intended. 
See  Todd’s  note. 

84  Tityrus]  Chaucer,  called  Tityrus  in  Spenser’s  Pasto¬ 
rals.  Warton. 
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Brumalem  patitur  longa  sub  nocte  Booten. 

Nos  etiam  colimus  Phcebum,  nos  munera  Phcebo, 
Flaventes  spicas,  et  lutea  mala  canistris, 
Halantemque  crocum,  perhibet  nisi  vana  vetustas, 
Misimus,  et  lectas  Druidum  de  gente  choreas.  « 
Gens  Druides  antiqua,  sacris  operata  deorum, 
Heroum  laudes*  imitandaque  gesta  canebant; 

Hinc  quoties  festo  cingunt  altaria  cantu, 

Delo  in  herbosa,  Graiae  de  more  puellae,  « 

Carminibus  laetis  memorant  Corineida  Loxo, 
Fatidicamque  Upin,  cum  flavicoma  Hecaerge, 
Nuda  Caledonio  variatas  pectora  fuco. 

Fortunate  senex!  ergo  quacunque  per  orbem 
Torquati  decus,  et  nomen  celebrabitur  ingens,  so 
Claraque  perpetui  succrescet  fama  Marini, 

Tu  quoque  in  orafrequens  venies,  plausumque  vi- 
Et  parili  carpes  iter  immortale  volatu.  [rorum, 
Dicetur  turn  sponte  tuos  habitasse  penates 
Cynthius,  et  famulas  venisse  ad  limina  Musas. 

At  non  sponte  domum  tamen  idem  et  regis  adivit 
Rura  Pheretiadae,  coelo  fugitivus  Apollo, 

Ille  licet  magnum  Alciden  susceperat  hospes  ; 
Tantum  ubi  clamosos  placuit  vitare  bubulcos, 
Nobile  mansueti  cessit  Chironis  in  antrum,  « 

iS  r/joreJ  Ov.  Met.  ii.  711. 

‘  Castas  de  more  puellae.’  War  ton. 

M  venies]  Propert.  El.  iv.  ix.  32. 

*  Venies  tu  quoque  m  ora  virum .*  Bowie. 

A polio]  Compare  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  v.  570,  et  soq 
rot  nai  6  ILvihos,  &c.  Warton. 
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Irriguos  inter  saltus,  frondosaque  tecta, 

Peneinm  prope  rivum;  ibi  saspe  sub  ilice  nigra, 
Ad  citharse  strepitum,  blanda  prece  victus  amici, 
Exilii  duros  lenibat  voce  labores. 

Turn  neque  ripa  suo,  barathro  nec  fixa  sub  imo 
Saxa  stetere  loco ;  nutat  Trachinia  rupes, 

Nec  sentit  solitas,  immania  pondera,  silvas  ; 
Emotseque  suis  properant  de  collibus  orni, 
Mulcenturque  novo  maculosi  carmine  lynces. 

Diis  dilecte  senex!  te  Jupiter  aequus  oportet  7c 
Nascentem,  et  miti  lustrarit  lumine  Phoebus, 
Atlantisquenepos  ;  neque  enim,nisi  cams  ab  ortu 
Diis  superis,  poterit  magno  favisse  poetoe. 

Hinc  longasva  tibi  lento  sub  flore  senectus 
Vernat,  et  -ZEsonios  lucratur  vivida  fusos  ;  n 
Nondum  deciduos  servans  tibi  frontis  honores, 
Ingeniumque  vigens,  et  adultum  mentis  acumen. 
0  mihi  si  mea  sors  talem  concedat  amicum, 
Phoebceos  decorasse  viros  qui  tarn  bene  norit, 
Siquando  indigenas  revocabo  in  carmina  reges,  *> 
Arturumque  etiam  sub  terris  bella  moventem  ! 
Aut  dicam  invictse  sociali  foedere  mensae 
Magnanimos  heroas  ;  et  (0  modo  spiritus  adsit ! ) 
Frangam  Saxonicas  Britonum  sub  Marte  pha¬ 
langes  ! 

76  Vernat]  I  venture  to  object  to  ‘  vernat  senectus.’ 

War  torn. 

79  Phoebceos]  This  is  entirely  an  Ovidian  epithet,  as  in 
Ep.  Her.  xvi.  180.  See  too  Milton’s  Eleg.  vii.  46.  Warlon. 

84  Britonum  ]  Though  the  first  syllable  in  ‘  Britannia 
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Tandem  ubi  non  tacitae  permensus  tempora  vitae, 
Annorumque  satur,  cineri  sua  jura  relinquam, 
Ille  mihi  lecto  madidis  astaret  ocellis, 

Astanti  sat  erit  si  dicam,  Sim  tibi  curae ! 

Ille  meos  artus,  liventi  morte  solutos, 

Curarefc  parva  componi  molliter  urna  :  m 

Forsitan  et  nostros  ducat  de  marmore  vultus, 
Nectens  aut  Paphia  myrti  aut  Parnasside  lauri 
Fronde  comas,  at  ego  secura  pace  quiescam. 

Turn  quoque,  si  qua  fides,  si  praemia  certa  bonorum, 
Ipse  ego  cadicolum  semotus  in  aethera  divum,  as 
Quo  labor  et  mens  pura  vehunt,  atque  ignea  virtus, 
Secreti  baec  aliqua  mundi  de  parte  videbo, 
Quantum  fata  sinunt ;  et  tota  mente  serenum 
Ridens,  purpureo  suffundar  lumine  vultus, 

Et  simul  aethereo  plaudam  mihi  laetus  Olympo.  ico 


and  ‘  Britanni  ’  is  either  of  short  or  long  quantity,  I  do  not 
know  authority  for  Milton’s  shortening  the  first  syllable  in 
‘Britones.’  See  Juvenal,  xv.  124:  ‘Qua  nec  terribiles 
Cimbri  nec  Britones  unquam.’  See  also  Milton’s  Epit.  Da- 
monis,  165:  ‘  Armoricos  Britonum.'' 

&2  Parnasside, ]  Ov.  Metam.  xi.  165.  ‘lauro  Parnasside 
vinctus.’  Virgil’s  epithet  is  ‘  Parnassius.’  Warton. 
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EPITAPHIUM  DAMONIS. 


ARGUMENTUM. 

hyrsis  et  Damon,  ejusdem  vicinice  pastores,  eadem  studia 
sequuti,  a  pueritia  amici  erant,  ut  qui  plurimuin.  Thyrsis, 
animi  causa  profectus  peregre,  de  obitu  Damonis  nuncium 
accepit.  Domum  postea  reversus,  et  rem  ita  esse  com- 
perto,  so  suamque  solitudinem  hoc  carmine  deplorat. 
Damonis  autem  sub  persona  hie  intelligitur  Carolus 
Deodatus  ex  urbe  Hetrurise  Luca  paterno  genere  oriun- 
dus,  csetera  Anglus;  ingenio,  doctrina,  clarissimisque 
casteris  virtutibus,  dum  viveret,  juvenis  egregius.* 

Himerides  nymphas  (nam  vos  et  Daphnin  et  Hy- 
Et  plorata  diu  meministis  fata  Bionis)  [lan, 
Dicite  Sicelicum  Thamesina  per  oppida  carmen : 
Quas  miser  effudit  voces,  quae  murmura  Tliyrsis, 
Et  quibus  assiduis  exercuit  antra  querelis,  5 
Fluminaque,  fontesque  vagos,  nemorumque  reces- 
sus ;  [altam 

Dum  sibi  praereptum  queritur  Damona,  neque 
Luctibus  exemit  noctem,  loca  sola  pererrans, 

Et  jam  bis  viridi  surgebat  culmus  arista, 

Et  totidem  flavas  numerabant  horrea  messes,  10 
Ex  quo  summa  dies  tulerat  Damona  sub  umbras. 
Nee  dum  aderat  Thyrsis  ;  pastorem  scilicet  ilium 
Dulcis  amor  Musas  Thusca  retinebat  in  urbe. 

*  On  what  Milton  has  borrowed  in  this  poem  from  the 
Aminta  of  Tasso,  see  Black’s  Life  of  Tasso,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, 
et  seq.  9. 
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Ast  ubi  mens  expleta  domum,  pecorisque  relicti 
Cura  vocat,  simul  assueta  seditque  sub  ulmo,  15 
Turn  vero  amissum,tum  denique  sentit  amicum, 
Coepit  et  immensum  sic  exonerare  dolorem. 

“  Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat.  agni 
Hei  mihi !  quae  terris,  quae  dicam  numina  coelo. 
Postquam  te  immiti  rapuerunt  funere,  Damon  ! 
Siccine  nos  linquis,  tua  sic  sine  nomine  virtu  s 
Ibit,  et  obscuris  numero  sociabitur  umbris? 

At  non  ille,  animas  virga  qui  dividit  aurea, 

Ista  velit,  dignumque  tui  te  ducat  in  agmen,  24 
Ignavumque  procul  pecus  arceat  omne  silentum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Quicquid  erit,  certe,nisi  me  lupus  ante  videbit, 
Indeplorato  non  comminuere  sepulchro, 
Constabitque  tuus  tibi  honos,  longumque  vigebit 
Inter  pastores.  Illi  tibi  vota  secundo  30 

Solvere  post  Daphnin,  post  Daplinin  dicere  laudes, 
Gaudebunt,  dum  rura  Pales,  dum  Faunus  amabit : 
Si  quid  id  est,  priscamque  fidem  coluisse,  piumque, 
Palladiasque  artes,  sociumque  habuisse  canorum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Haec  tibi  certa  manent,  tibi  erunt  haec  praemia, 
Damon. 

A  t  mihi  quid  tandem  fiet  modo  ?  quis  mihi  fidua 

*  • 

assueta ]  11  Pens.  60. 

‘  Gently  o’er  the  accustom'd  oak.*  War  ton. 

15  seditque ]  The  position  of  the  ‘  que  ’  is  wrong. 

28  Indeplorato ]  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  46.  Met.  xi.  670.  Ibis. 
162.  ‘  Indeploratum  projioiere  caput.’  Warton. 
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Haerebit  Iateri  comes?  ut  tu  saepe  solebas 
Frigoribus  duris,  et  per  loca  foeta  pruinis, 

Aut  rapido  sub  sole,  siti  morientibus  herbis ;  <a 
Sive  opus  in  magnos  fuit  eminus  ire  leones, 

Aut  avidos  terrere  lupos  praesepibus  altis. 

Quis  fando  sopire  diem,  cantuque  solebit  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Pectora  cui  credam  ?  quis  me  lenire  docebit 
Mordaces  curas,  quis  longam  fallere  noctem 
Dulcibus  alloquiis,  grato  cum  sibilat  igni  [Auster 
Molle  pyrum,  et  nucibus  strepitat  focus,  et  malus 
Miscet  cuncta  foris,  et  desuper  intonat  ulmo  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Aut  aestate,  dies  medio  dum  vertitur  axe,  51 

Cum  Pan  msculea  somnum  capit  abditus  umbra, 
Ft  lepetunt  sub  aquis  sibi  nota  sedilia  JNTymphaj, 
Pastoresque  latent,  stertit  sub  sepe  colonus ; 

Quis  rnilii  blanditiasque  tuas,  quis  turn  mihi  risus, 
Cecropiosque  sales  referet,  cultosque  lepores  ? 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
At  jam  solus  agros,  jam  pascua  solus  oberro, 
Sicubi  ramosm  densantur  vallibus  umbrae ;  59 

Hie  serum  expecto ;  supra  caput  imber  et  Eurus 
Triste  sonant,  fractaeque  agitata  crepuscula  sylvae. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Heu,  quam  culta  miki  prius  arva  procacibus  kerbis 

46  Mordaces]  Lucan,  ii.  681. 

‘  Cans  animum  mordacibus  angit.’  Todd. 

48  Miscet J  Virg.  Mn.  i.  124. 

‘  Interea  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum.’  Bowie. 
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Involvuntur,  et  ipsa  situ  seges  alta  fatiscit! 

Innuba  neglecto  marcescit  et  uva  racemo,  65 

Nec  myrteta  juvant ;  ovium  quoque  taedet,  at  illae 
Moerent,  iiique  suum  convertunt  ora  magistrum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Tityrus  ad  corylos  vocat,  Alphesiboeus  ad  ornos, 
Ad  salices  Aegon,  ad  flumina  pulcher  Amyntas, 
Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  illita  gramina  musco, 

Hie  Zephyri,  hie  placidas  interstrepit  arbutus  un- 

das  *  73 

Jsta  canunt  surdo,  frutices  ego  nactus  abibam. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Mopsus  ad  haec,  nam  me  redeuntem  forte  notarat, 
(Et  callebat  avium  linguas,  et  sidera  Mopsus) 
‘Thyrsi,  quid  hoc?  dixit,  quae  te  coquit  improba 
bilis  ? 

Aut  te  perdit  amor,  aut  te  male  fascinat  astrum ; 
Saturni  grave  saepe  fuit  pastoribus  astrum ; 
Intimaque  obliquo  figit  praecordia  plumbo.’ 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
MiranturNymphae;et, ‘Quid  te, Thyrsi,  futurum  est? 
Quid  tibi  vis  ?’  aiunt ;  ‘non  haec  solet  esse  juvent* 
Nubila  frons,  oculique  truces,  vultusque  severi. 
Ilia  choros,  lususque  leves,  et  semper  amorem  « 
Jure  petit :  bis  ille  miser  qui  serus  amavit. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Venit  Hyas,  Dryopeque,  et  filia  Baucidis  Aegle, 
Docta  modos,  citharaeque  sciens,  sed  perdita  fastu  ; 

89  Docta ]  Hor.  Od.  iii.  ix.  10. 

‘  Du'ces  docta  inodos,  et  citharce  sciens.’  Bowie. 
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Venit  Iduraanii  Ckloris  vicina  fluenti ;  90 

Nil  me  blanditiae,  nil  me  solantia  verba, 

Nil  me,  si  quid  adest,  movet,  aut  spes  ulla  futuri. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Hei  mihi,  quam  similes  ludunt  per  prata  juvenci, 
Omnes  unanimi  secum  sibi  lege  sodales !  9s 

Nec  magis  hunc  alio  quisquam  secernit  amicum 
De  grege ;  sic  densi  veniunt  ad  pabula  thoes, 
Inque  vicem  hirsuti  paribus  junguntur  onagri : 
Lex  eadem  pelagi ;  deserto  in  littore  Proteus 
Agmina  Phocarum  numeral,  vilisque  volucrum 
Passer  habet  semper  quicum  sit,  et  omnia  circum 
Farra  libens  volitet,  sero  sua  tecta  revisens ; 
Quern  si  sors  letho  objecit,  seu  milvus  adunco 
Fata  tulit  rostro,  seu  stravit  arundine  fossor, 
Protinus  ille  alium  socio  petit  inde  volatu.  105 
Nos,  durum  genus,  et  diris  exercita  fatis 
Gens,  homines,  aliena  animis,  et  pectore  discors, 
Vix  sibi  quisque  parem  de  millibus  invenit  unum  ; 
Aut  si  sors  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  votis, 

Ilium  inopina  dies,  qua  non  speraveris  hora,  no 
Surripit,  aeternum  linquens  in  stecula  damnum. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Heu,quis  me  ignotas  traxit  vagus  error  in  oras 
Ire  per  aereas  rupes,  Alpemque  nivosam ! 

90  Jdumanii]  The  river  Clielmer  in  Essex.  Warton. 

92  futuri]  ‘Futurum,’  without  an  adjunct,  never  means 
future  time,  but  future  event ;  Milton  consequently  is  wrong 

Pai'r. 

90  Proteu»\  Virg,  Georg,  iv.  432.  Bowie. 
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Ecquid  erat  tanti  Romam  vidisse  sepultam  as 
(Quamvis  ilia  foret,  qualem  dum  viseret  olim, 
Titjrus  ipse  suas  et  oves  et  rura  reliquit), 

Ut  te  tam  dulci  possem  caruisse  sodale, 

Possem  tot  maria  alta,  tot  interponere  montes, 

Tot  sylvas,  tot  saxa  tibi,  fluviosque  sonantes !  120 

All,  certe  extremum  licuisset  tangere  dextram, 

Et  bene  compositos  placide  morientis  ocellos, 

Et  dixisse,  ‘  Yale,  nostri  memor  ibis  ad  astra !  ’ 
Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Quamquam  etiam  vestri  nunquam  meminisse  pi* 
gebit,  125 

Pastores  Thusci,  Musis  operata  juventus, 

Hie  Charis,  atque  Lepos ;  et  Thuscus  tu  quoque 
Damon, 

Antiqua  genus  unde  petis  Lucumonis  ab  urbe. 

0  ego  quantus  eram,  gelidi  cum  stratus  ad  Arni 
Murmura,  populeumque  nemus,  qua  mollior  herba, 
Carpere  nunc  violas,  nunc  summas  carpere  myrtos, 
Et  potui  Lycidae  certantem  audire  Menalcam  ! 
Ipse  etiam  tentare  ausus  sum ;  nec  puto  multum 
Displicui,  nam  sunt  et  apud  me  munera  vestra, 
Fiscellte,  calathique,  et  cerea  vincla  cicutse :  135 

Quin  et  nostra  suas  docuerunt  nomina  fagos 
Et  Datis,  et  Francinus,  erant  et  vocibus  ambo 
Et  studiis  noti,  Lydorum  sanguinis  ambo. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 

188  Lydoi'um]  Of  the  most  ancient  Tuscan  families.  The 
Lydians  brought  a  colony  into  Italy,  whence  the  Tuscans. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  vi  1,  and  Propert.  iii.  ix.  1.  War  ton. 
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Hnsc  mihi  turn  laeto  dictabat  roscida  luna,  m 
Dum  solus  teneros  claudebam  cratibus  liaedos. 
Ah,quoties  dixi,  cum  te  cinis  ater  habebat, 

1  Nunc  canit,  aut  lepori  nunc  tendit  retia  Damon, 
Vimina  nunc  texit,  varios  sibi  quod  sit  in  usus  !’ 
Et  quae  turn  facili  sperabam  mente  futura  us 
Arripui  voto  levis,  et  praesentia  finxi,  [tardat, 
‘  Heus  bone !  numquidagis  ?  nisi  te  quid  forte  re- 
Imus,  et  arguta  paulum  recubamus  in  umbra, 
Aut  ad  aquas  Colni,  aut  ubi  jugera  Cassibelauni  ? 
Tu  mihi  percurres  medicos,  tua  gramina,  succos, 
Helleborumque,  humilesque  crocos,  foliumque 

hyacinthi,  [turn.’ 

Quasque  habet  ista  palus  herbas,  artesque  meden- 
Ah,pereant  herbae,  pereant  artesque  medentum, 
Gramina,  postquam  ipsi  nil  profecere  magistro ! 
Ipse  etiam,  nam  nescio  quid  mihi  grande  sonabat 
Fistula,  ab  undecima  jam  lux  est  altera  nocte, 

Et  turn  forte  novis  admoram  labra  cicutis,  157 
Dissiluere  tamen,rupta  com  page,  nec  ultra 
Ferre  graves  potuere  sonos  :  dubito  quoque  ne  sim 
Turgidulus,  tamen  et  referam ;  vos  cedite,  sylvre. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Ipse  ego  Dardanias  Rutupina  per  aequora  puppes 
Dicam,  et  Pandrasidos  regnum  vetus  Inogeniae, 
Brennumque  Arviragumque  duces,  priscumque 
Belinum 

141  cratibus]  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  45. 

Claudensque  textis  cratibus  Ice  turn  pecus.’  Todd. 
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Et  tandem  Armoricos  Britonum  sub  lege  colonoa  ; 
Turn  gravidam  Arturo,  fatal!  fraude,  Iogernen, 
Mendaces  vultus,  assumptaque  Gorlois  arma, 
Merlin i  dolus.  O  mihi  turn  si  vita  supersit, 

Tu  procul  annosa  pendebis,  fistula,  pinu, 

Multum  oblita  mihi ;  aut  patriis  mutata  Camoenis 
Brittonicum  strides.  Quid  enim  ?  omnia  non  licet  uni 
Non  sperasse  uni  licet  omnia,  mi  satis  ampla 
Merces,  et  mihi  grande  decus  (sim  ignctusin  8Bvum 
Turn  licet,  externo  penitusque  inglorius  orbi) 

Si  me  flava  comas  legat  Usa,  et  potor  Alauni,  us 
Vorticibusque  frequens  Abra,  et  nemus  omne 
Treantae, 

Et  Thamesis  meus  ante  omnes,  et  fusca  metallis 
Tamara,  et  extremis  me  discant  Orcades  undis. 

Ite  domum  impasti,  domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni. 
Haec  tibi  servabam  lenta  sub  cortice  lauri, 

Haec,  et  plura  simul;  turn  quae  mihi  pocula  Mansus, 
Mansus,  Chalcidicae  non  ultima  gloria  ripae, 

Bina  dedit,  mirum  artis  opus,  mirandus  et  ipse, 
Et  circum  gemino  caelaverat  argumento : 

In  medioRubri  Maris  unda,  et  odoriferum  ver,  m 
Littora  longa  Arabum,  et  sudantes  balsama  sylvae, 
Has  inter  Phoenix,  divina  avis,  unica  terris, 


m  Brittonicum\  First  syllable  long;  see  Lucret.  vi.  1104; 
ver.  165  of  this  poem,  Milton  has  made  is  short,  ‘  Britonum.’ 

182  ChalcirUcce ]  A  people  called  the  ‘  Chalcidici’  are  said  to 
have  founded  Naples.  Viig.  Eel.  x.  50,  ‘  Chalcichco  versa 
■En  vi.  17.  Warton. 
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Cteruleum  fulgens  diversicoloribus  alis, 

Aurorara  vitreis  surgentem  respicit  undis  ; 

Parte  alia  polus  omnipotens,  et  magnus  Olympus  j 
Quis  putet?  hie  quoque  Amor,  pictasque  in  nube 
pharetrae,  m 

Arma  corusca,  faces,  et  spicula  tincta  pyropo; 

Nee  tenues  animas,  pectusque  ignobile  vulgi 
Hinc  ferit ;  at  circum  flammantia  lumina  torquens, 
Semper  in  erectum  spargit  sua  tela  per  orbes  195 
Impiger,  et  pronos  nunquam  collimat  ad  ictus : 
Hinc  mentes  ardere  sacras,  formeeque  deorum. 

Tu  quoque  in  his,  nec  me  fallit  spes  lubrica, 
Damon, 

I  u  quoque  in  his  certe  es;  nam  quo  tua  dulcis  abiivt 
Sanctaque  simplicitas,  nam  quo  tua  Candida  virtus  ? 
Nec  te  Lethaso  fas  qusesivisse  sub  Oreo, 

Nec  tibi  conveniunt  lacrymse,  nec  flebimus  ultra. 
Ite  procul  lacrymte  :  purum  colit  sethera  Damon, 
iEthera  purus  habet,  pluvium  pede  reppulit  arcurn ; 
Heroumque  animas  inter,  divosque  perennes,  w 
iEthereos  haurit  latices,  et  gaudia  potat 
Ore  sacro.  Quin  tu,  coeli  post  jura  recepta, 

Dexter  ades,  placidusque  fave,  quicunque  vocaris, 
Seu  tu  noster  eris  Damon,  sive  aequior  audis 
Diodatus,  quo  te  divino  nomine  cuncti  210 

Coelicolae  norint,  sylvisque  vocabere  Damon. 

Quod  tibi  purpureus  pudor,  et  sine  labe  juver.tus 
Grata  fuit,  quod  nulla  tori  libata  voluptas. 

188  diversicoloribus  alis]  Eurip.  Hippol.  1270,  Cupid  is 
termed  TvocrcdimTepor.  See  too  Aristoph.  Av.  249. 
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En !  etiam  tibi  virginei  servantur  honores. 

Ipse  caput  nitidum  cinctus  rutilante  corona,  813 
Lsetaque  frondentis  gestans  umbracula  palmae, 
Sternum  perages  immortales  hymenaeos ; 

Cantus  ubi,  clioreisque  furit  lyra  mista  beatis, 
Festa  Sionteo  bacchantur  et  Orgia  thyrso. 


Jan.  23,  1646. 

ad  joannem  rousium,oxoniensis  aca¬ 
deme®  BIBLIOTHECARIUM.* 

De  libro  Poematum  amisso,  quern  ille  sibi  denuo  mitti  postu- 
labat,  ut  cum  aliis  nostrisin  Bibliotheca  publica  reponeret, 

Ode. 


STROPHE  I. 

Gemelle  cultu  simplici  gaudens  liber, 
Fronde  licet  gemina, 

Munditieque  nitens  non  operosa, 

Quam  manus  attulit 
Juvenilis  olim, 

Sedula  tamen,baud  nimii  poetae  ; 


*  This  ode,  in  Milton’s  own  hand  writing,  on  one  sheet  of 
paper,  is  inserted  between  the  Latin  and  English  poems,  m 
a  copy  which  he  sent  to  Rouse,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Bod¬ 
leian  M.,  168,  Art.  8vo.  Another  small  volume,  contaming 
some  of  his  prose  tracts,  with  an  inscription  to  J.  Rouse,  in 

Milton’s  hand  writing,  is  in  the  same  J*  ,56’  Th* 

observations  on  the  structure  of  this  Ode  in  Sym 


mons’s  Life,  p.  281,  ed.  second, 
a  Fronde  J  ‘  P  route’  is  perhaps  a  better  reading. 


Warton. 
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Dum  vagus  Ausonias  nunc  per  umbras, 
Nunc  Britannica  per  vireta  lusit, 

Insons  populi,  barbitoque  devius 
Indulsit  patrio,  mox  itidem  pectine  Daunio 
Bonginquum  intonuit  melos 
Vicmis,  et  humum  vix  tetigit  pede _ 

ANTISTROPHE. 

Quis  te,  parve  liber,  quis  te  fratribus 
Subduxit  reliquis  dolo  ? 

Cum  tu  missus  ab  urbe, 

Docto  jugiter  obsecrante  amico, 

Illustre  tendebas  iter 
Thamesis  ad  incunabula 
Oaerulei  patris, 

Pontes  ubi  limpidi 
Aonidum,  thyasusque  sacer, 

Orbi  notus  per  immensos 
Temporum  lapsus  redeunte  ccelo, 

Celeberque  futurus  in  aevum  ? 

STROPHE  II. 

Modo  quis  deus,  aut  editus  deo, 

Pristinam  gentis  miseratus  indolem, 

(^i  ®^tis  noxas  luimus  priores 
Mollique  luxu  degener  otium) 

Tollat  nefandos  civium  tumultus, 

Almaque  revocet  studia  sanctus/ 

Et  relegatas  sine  sede  Musas 
Jam  pene  totis  finibus  Angligenum ; 
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lmmundasque  volucres, 

IJnguibus  imminentes, 

Figat  Apollinea  pharetra, 

Phineamque  abigat  pestem  procul  amne 

artistropbe. 

Quin  tu,  libelle,  nuntii  licet  mala 
Fide,  vel  oscitantia, 

Semel  erraveris  agmine  fratrum, 

Seu  quis  te  teneat  specus, 

Seu  qua  te  latebra,  forsan  unde  vili 
Callo  tereris  institoris  insulsi, 

Lae  tare  felix;  en  iterum  tibi 
Spes  nova  fulget,  posse  profun  dam 
Fugere  Letben,  vehique  superam 
In  Jovis  aulam,  remige  penna : 


STROPHE  III. 

Nam  te  Pousius  sui 
Optat  peculi,  numeroque  justo 
Sibi  pollicitum  queritur  abesse ; 
Pogatque  venias  ille,  cujus  inclyta 
Sunt  data  virum  monumenta  curae  ; 
Teque  adytis  etiam  sacris 
Yoluit  reponi,  quibus  et  ipse  praesidet 
jEternorum  operum  custos  fidelis  ; 
Quaestorque  gazae  nobilions, 

Quam  cui  praefuit  Ion, 

Clarus  Ereclitheides, 

56  Jon]  See  the  Ion  of  Euripides,  185,  seq. 
Pha‘u.  228.  Euripides  calls  Ion  xpvootyvlatia. 
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Opulenta  (lei  per  templa  parentis, 

Fulvosque  tripodas,  donaque  Delpliica — 

Ion  Actsea  genitus  Creusa.  60 


ANTISTROPHE. 

Ergo,  tu  visere  lucos 
Musaram  ibis  amcenos ; 

Diamque  Phcelii  rursus  ibis  in  domum, 

Oxonia  quam  valle  colit, 

Delo  posthabita,  65 

Bifidoque  Parnassi  jugo : 

Ibis  honestus, 

Postquam  egregiam  tu  quoque  sortem 
Nactus  abis,  dextri  prece  sollicitatus  amici. 

Illic  legeris  inter  alta  nomina  70 

Autliorum,  Craiae  simul  et  Latinae 
Anti  qua  gentis  lumina,  et  verurn  decus. 

EPODOS. 

Vos  tandem,  haud  vacui  mei  labores, 

Quicquid  hoc  sterile  fudit  ingenium, 

Jam  sero  placidam  sperare  jubeo  75 

Perfunctam  invidia  requiem,  sedesque  beatas, 
Quas  bonus  Hermes, 

Et  tutela  dabit  solers  Roiisi ;  [longe 

Quo  neque  lingua  procax  vuigi  penetrabit,  atque 
Turba  legentum  prava  facesset :  w 

At  ultimi  nepotes, 

Et  cordatior  aetas, 

Judicia  rebus  aequiora  forsitan 
Adhibebit,  integro  sinu. 
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Turn,  livore  sepulto, 

Si  quid  meremur  sana  posteritas  sciet, 

Roiisio  favente. 

Ode  tribus  constat  Strophis,  totidemque  Antistrophis,  una 
demufii  Epodo  clausis;  quas  tametsi  omnes  nec  versunm  # 
numero,  nec  certis  ubique  colis  exacte  respondeant,  ita  tamen 
Focuimus,  commode  legendi  potius  quam  ad  antiquos  conci- 
uendi  modos,  rationem  spectantes.  Alioqum  hoc  genns  rec- 
tius  fortasse  dici  monostrophicum  debuerat.  Metra  partun 
mint  /card  oXioLV,  partim  dnotelvgha.  Phaleucia  quae  sunt, 
Spondamm  tertio  loco  bis  admittunt,  quod  idem  m  secundc 
loco  Catullus  ad  libitum  fecit. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 

Par.  Reg.  iv.  1.  115. 

Citron  tables ,  &c.]  ‘  Citrus  arbor  in  Atalante  Mauritania 
monte  nascitur,  ex  qua  dim  faciebant  lectos  fores  et  mensas 
quas  eboreis  pedibus  fulcientes  femin®,  viris  contra  marganta? 
re^erebant.  Cato  in  ea  quam  habuit  oratione,  ne  quis  consul 
bisfieret:  Dicere  possum,  quibus  villae  atque  aedes  aedificataa 
atque  expolitae  maximo  opere,  citro,  atque  ebore ,  atque  pan- 
mentis  Poenicis  stent.’  Am.  Popmce  Not.  in  Fragm.  Varroms 
<:d.  Bipont.  p.  349. 


THE  END. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR 


Andrew  Marvell  was  a  native  of  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,*  where  he  was  born  November  15, 
1620.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  master 
of  the  grammar  school,  and  lecturer  of  Trinity 
Church  in  that  town.  He  is  described  by  Fuller 
and  Ecliard  as  “  facetious,”  so  that  his  son’s  wit, 
it  would  appear,  was  hereditary.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  displayed  considerable  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit ;  and  even  to  have  excelled  in  that  kind 
of  oratory  which  would  seem  at  first  sight  least 
allied  to  a  mirthful  temperament — we  mean  the 
\ pathetic .  The  conjunction,  however,  of  wit  and 
sensibility,  has  been  found  in  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  than  would  at  first  sight  be 
imagined,  as  we  might  easily  prove  by  examples, 
if  this  were  the  place  for  it :  nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  give  the  rationale  of  the  fact.  Both,  at 
all  events,  are  amongst  the  most  general,  though 
fai  from  universal  accompaniments  of  genius. 

*  So  all  the  biographers ;  but  a  writer  in  “  Notes  and 
Queries,”  says  that  he  was  born  at  Winstead  in  Holderness. 
where  his  baptismal  register  is  still  extant. 
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NOTICE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


The  diligence  of  Mr.  Marvell’s  pulpit  prepara¬ 
tions  has° been  celebrated  by  Fuller  in  his  “Wor¬ 
thies,”  with  characteristic  quaintness.  “  He  was 
a  most  excellent  preacher,”  says  he,  “  who  never 
broached  what  he  had  new  brewed,  but  preached 
what  he  had  pre-studied  some  competent  time 
before,  insomuch  that  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he 
would  cross  the  common  proverb,  which  called 
Saturday  the  working  day  and  Monday  the  holi¬ 
day  of  preachers.”  The  lessons  of  the  pulpit  he 
enforced  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a  devoted 
life.  During  the  pestilential  epidemic  of  1637, 
we  are  told  that  he  distinguished  himself  by  an 
intrepid  discharge  of  his  pastoral  functions. 

Having  given  early  indications  of  superior 
talents,  young  Andrew  was  sent,  when  not  quite 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  was  partly  or  wholly  maintained 
by  an  exhibition  from  his  native  town.  He  had 
not  been  long  there,  when,  like  Chillingworth, 
he  was  ensnared  by  the  proselyting  arts,  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  with  subtilty  equal  to  their  zeal, 
commissioned  their  emissaries  specially  to  aim  at 
the  conversion  of  such  of  the  university  youths 
a*  gave  indications  of  signal  ability.  It  appears 
that  he  was  inveigled  from  college  to  London. 
Having  been  tracked  thither  by  his  father,  he 
was  discovered,  after  some  months,  in  a  books sl- 
ier’s  shop,  and  restored  to  the  university.  During 
lhe  two  succeeding  years  he  pursued  his  studies 
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with  diligence.  About  this  period  he  lost  his 
father  under  circumstances  peculiarly  affecting. 

The  death  of  this  good  man  forms  one  of  those 
little  domestic  tragedies — not  infrequent  in  real 
life — to  which  imagination  itself  can  scarcely  add 
one  touching  incident,  and  which  are  as  affecting 
as  any  that  fiction  can  furnish.  It  appears  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Humber  lived  a  lady  (an 
intimate  friend  of  Marvell’s  father)  who  had  an 
only  and  lovely  daughter,  endeared  to  all  who 
knew  her,  and  so  much  the  idol  of  her  mother 
that  she  could  scarcely  bear  her  to  be  out  of  her 
sight.  On  one  occasion,  however,  she  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  Mr.  Marvell,  and  suffered  her 
daughter  to  cross  the  water  to  Hull,  to  be  present 
at  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children.  The  day 
after  the  ceremony,  the  young  lady  was  to  return. 
The  weather  was  tempestuous,  and  on  reaching 
the  river’s  side,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marvell,  the 
boatmen  endeavored  to  dissuade  her  from  cross¬ 
ing.  But,  afraid  of  alarming  her  mother  by  pro¬ 
longing  her  absence,  she  persisted.  Mr.  Marvell 
added  his  importunities  to  the  arguments  of  the 
boatmen,  but  in  vain.  Finding  her  inflexible,  he 
told  her  that  as  she  had  incurred  this  peril  to 
oblige  him,  he  felt  himself  “  bound  in  honour  and 
conscience”  not  to  desert  her,  and,  having  pre¬ 
vailed  on  some  boatmen  to  hazard  the  passage, 
they  embarked  together.  As  they  were  putting 
off,  he  flung  his  gold-headed  cane  on  shore,  and 
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told  the  spectators  that,  in  case  he  should  never 
return,  it  was  to  be  given  his  son,  with  the  in¬ 
junction  “  to  remember  his  father.”  The  boat 
was  upset,  and  both  were  lost.* 

As  soon  as  the  mother  had  a  little  recovered 
the  shock,  she  sent  for  the  young  orphan,  inti¬ 
mated  her  intention  to  provide  for  his  education, 
and  at  her  death  left  him  all  she  possessed. 

One  of  his  biographers  informs  us  that  young 
Marvell  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  the  year  1638, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  scholarship.!  If  so,  he 
did  not  retain  it  very  long.  Though  in  no  fur¬ 
ther  danger  from  the  Jesuits,  he  seems  to  have 
been  beset  by  more  formidable  enemies  in  his 
own  bosom.  Either  from  too  early  becoming  his 
own  master,  or  from  being  betrayed  into  follies 
to  which  his  lively  temperament  and  social  quali¬ 
ties  readily  exposed  him,  he  became  negligent  of 
his  studies;  and  having  absented  himself  from 
certain  “  exercises,”  and  otherwise  been  guilty  of 
sundry  unacademic  irregularities,  he,  with  four 
others,  was  adjudged  by  the  masters  and  seniors 
unworthy  of  receiving  any  further  benefit  from 
the  college,”  unless  they  showed  just  cause  to  the 


*  Another  and  more  poetical  version  of  the  story  is,  that 
Mr.  Marvell  had  a  presentiment  of  his  fate  and  that  he  threw 
on  shore  his  staff,  as  the  boat  shoved  off,  crying,  “  Ho,  for 
Heaven !  ”  See  Hartley  Coleridge’s  Life  of  Marvell  in  Bio- 
graphia  Borealis,  1st  ed.  p.  5. — Ed. 

t  Cooke,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  Marvell’s  Poems,  1726. 
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contrary  within  three  months.  The  required 
vindication  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found, 
or  at  all  events  was  never  offered.  The  record 
of  this  transaction  bears  date  September  24, 1641. 

Soon  after  this,  probably  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1642,  Marvell  seems  to  have  set  out  on 
his  travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  a 
great  part  of  Europe.  At  Rome  he  stayed  a 
considerable  time,  where  Milton  was  then  residing, 
and  where,  in  all  probability,  their  life-long  friend¬ 
ship  commenced.  With  an  intrepidity,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  both,  it  is  said  they  openly  argued 
against  the  superstitions  of  Rome  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Vatican. 

After  this  we  have  no  trace  whatever  of  Mar¬ 
vell  for  some  years  ;  and  his  biographers  have, 
as  usual,  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  conjecture — some  of  them  so  idly,  that  they 
have  made  him  secretary  to  an  embassy  which 
had  then  no  existence. 

It  is  not  known  when  he  returned  to  England ; 
but  that  he  was  already  there  in  1652,  and  had 
been  there  for  some  time,  appears  by  a  recom¬ 
mendatory  letter  of  Milton  to  Bradshaw,  dated 
February  21,  of  that  year.  It  appears  that  Mar¬ 
vell  was  then  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Assistant  Latin  Secretary.  In  this 
letter,  after  describing  Marvell  as  a  man  of  “  sin¬ 
gular  desert,”  both  from  “  report  ”  and  personal 
¥  converse,”  he  proceeds  to  say — “He  hath  spent 
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four  years  abroad,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  to  very  good  purpose,  as  I  believe,  and 
the  gaining  of  those  four  languages ;  besides,  he 
is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  con¬ 
versation;  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax ,  where  he  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  give  some  instructions  in  the  languages 
to  the  lady ,  his  daughter .”  Milton  concludes  the 
letter  with  a  sentence  which  fully  discloses  the 
very  high  estimation  he  had  formed  of  Marvell’s 
abilities — “This,  my  lord,  I  write  sincerely,  with¬ 
out  any  other  end  than  to  perform  my  duty  to 
the  public  in  helping  them  to  an  humble  servant; 
laying  aside  those  jealousies  and  that  emulation 
which  mine  own  condition  might  suggest  to  me 
by  bringing  in  such  a  coadjutor .” 

In  the  year,  1657,  Marvell  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Cromwell’s  nephew,  Mr.  Dutton.*  Shortly 
after  receiving  his  charge,  he  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Protector,  from  which  we  extract  one 
or  two  sentences  characteristic  of  his  caution, 

*  This  Mr.  Dutton,  though  called  Cromwell’s  nephew  in 
all  the  notices  of  Marvell  we  have  seen,  seems  to  have  been 
in  no  way  related  to  him.  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Ralph  Dutton,  and  nephew  to  John  Dutton,  Esq.,  who  became 
his  guardian,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  bequeathed  him 
to  the  care  of  Cromwell,  with  a  wish  that  he  might  marry 
his  daughter,  the  Lady  Frances  Cromwell.  His  will  was 
proved  30  June,  1657.  The  marriage  never  took  place.  Son 
Noble’s  Memoirs,  i.  196,  note.  Ed. 
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good  sense,  and  conscientiousness.  “  I  have  taken 
care,”  says  he,  “  to  examine  him  [his  pupil] 
several  times  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Oxen- 
bridge,  as  those  who  weigh  and  tell  over  money 
before  some  witness  ere  they  take  charge  of  it ; 
for  I  thought  there  might  be,  possibly,  some 
lightness  in  the  coin,  or  error  in  the  telling, 
which,  hereafter,  I  should  be  bound  to  make 

good.” . “  He  is  of  a  gentle  and 

waxen  disposition;  and  God  be  praised,  I  cannot 
say  he  hath  brought  with  him  any  evil  impres¬ 
sion,  and  I  shall  hope  to  set  nothing  into  his 
spirit  but  what  may  be  of  a  good  sculpture.  He 
hath  in  him  two  things  that  make  youth  most 
easy  to  be  managed — modesty,  which  is  the  bri¬ 
dle  to  vice — and  emulation,  which  is  the  spur  to 

virtue . Above  all,  I  shall  labour 

to  make  him  sensible  of  his  duty  to  God ;  for 
then  we  begin  to  serve  faithfully  when  we  con¬ 
sider  He  is  our  master.” 

On  the  publication  of  Milton’s  second  “  De¬ 
fence,”  Marvell  was  commissioned  to  present  it 
to  the  Protector.  After  doing  so,  he  addressed  a 
letter  of  compliment  to  Milton,  the  terms  of 
which  evince  the  strong  admiration  with  which 
his  illustrious  friend  had  inspired  him.  His 
eulogy  of  the  “  Defence  ”  is  as  emphatic  as  that 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  well-known  recom¬ 
mendatory  lines  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  that 
poem. 
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In  1657,  Marvell  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Assistant  Latin  Secretary  with  Milton.  Crom¬ 
well  died  in  the  following  year ;  and  from  this 
period  till  the  Parliament  of  1660,  we  have  no 
further  account  of  him.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  he  became  member  for  Hull  in  1658,  But 
this  is  not  true,  and  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  statement  in  his  epitaph,  where  it  is  said  that 
he  had  occupied  that  post  nearly  twenty  years.* 
Had  he  been  first  elected  in  1 658,  he  would 
have  been  member  somewhat  more  than  that 
period. 

During  his  long  parliamentary  career,  Marvell 
maintained  a  close  correspondence  with  his  con¬ 
stituents — regularly  sending  to  them,  almost  every 
post  night  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  an 
account  of  its  proceedings.  These  letters  were 
first  made  public  by  Captain  Thompson,  and 
occupy  about  four  hundred  pages  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Marvell’s  works.  They 
are  written  with  great  plainness,  and  with  a  busi- 


*  Perhaps  we  are  not  to  expect  verbal  exactness  in  an 
epitaph,  or  perhaps  allowance  was  made  for  the  period  of 
Marvell’s  absence  from  his  duties,  but  if  he  had  not  been 
chosen  to  the  Parliament  of  1658-9  under  Richard’s  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  why  Marvell,  in  return¬ 
ing  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of  Hull  in  a  letter  dated  6th 
April,  1661,  should  say,  “  I  perceive  you  have  again  made 
choice  of  me,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  3rou  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  According  to  the  statement  in  the  text,  he  should 
have  said  second.  Ed. 
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ness-like  brevity,  which  must  have  satisfied,  we 
should  think,  even  the  most  laconic  of  his  mer¬ 
chant  constituents.  They  are  chiefly  valuable 
now,  as  affording  proofs  of  the  ability  and  fidelity 

with  which  their  author  discharged  his  public 
duties. 

Marvell’s  stainless  probity  and  honour  every¬ 
where  appear,  and  in  no  case  more  amiably  than 
in  the  unhappy  misunderstanding  with  his  col¬ 
league,  or  “  his  partner,”  as  he  calls  him,  Colonel 
Gilby,  in  1661,  and  which  seems  to  have  arisen 
out  of  some  electioneering  proceedings.  With 
such  unrivalled  talents  for  ridicule  as  Marvell 
possessed,  one  might  not  unnaturally  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  this  dispute  would  have  furnished  an 
irresistible  tempation  to  some  ebullition  of  witty 
malice.  But  his  magnanimity  was  far  superior 
to  such  mean  retaliation.  He  is  eager  to  do  his 
opponent  the  amplest  justice,  and  to  put  the 
fairest  construction  on  his  conduct.  He  is  fearful 
only  lest  their  private  quarrel  should  be  of  the 
slighest  detriment  to  the  public  service.  He 
says  “  The  bonds  of  civility  betwixt  Colonel 
Gilby  and  myself  being  unhappily  snapped  in 
pieces,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  possible  ever  to  knit  them  again:  the 
only  trouble  that  I  have  is,  lest  by  our  mis-intel- 
ligence  your  business  should  receive  any  disad- 

Vantage . Truly,  I  believe,  that  as 

to  your  public  trust  and  the  discharge  thereof, 
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we  do  each  of  us  still  retain  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  we  first  undertook  it  5  and  that, 
though  perhaps  we  may  sometimes  differ  in  our 
advice  concerning  the  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we 
have  the  same  good  ends  in  the  general ;  and  by 
this  unlucky  falling  out,  we  shall  be  provoked  to 
a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.”*  Yet  the 
offence,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  a  grave 


one,  for  he  says  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
]etter — “  I  would  not  tell  you  any  tales,  because 
there  are  nakednesses  which  it  becomes  us  to 
cover,  if  it  be  possible  ;  as  I  shall,  unless  I  be 
obliged  to  make  some  vindications  by  any  false 
report  or  misinterpretations.  In  the  mean  time, 
pity,  I  beseech  you,  my  weakness ;  for  there  are 
some  things  which  men  ought  not ,  others  that  they 


cannot  patiently  suffer .”t 

Of  his  integrity  even  in  little  things— of  his 
desire  to  keep  his  conscience  pure  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  untarnished — we  have  some  striking  pioofs. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  been  employed  by  his 
constituents  to  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
then  governor  of  Hull,  with  a  complimentary 
letter,  and  to  present  him  with  a  purse  contain¬ 
ing  “  six  broad  pieces  ”  as  an  honorary  fee.  He 

says _ “  He  had  before  I  came  in,  as  I  was  told, 

considered  what  to  do  with  the  gold  ;  and  but 
that  I  by  all  means  prevented  the  offer,  T  had 


=*  Marvell’s  Letters,  pp.  33,  34. 
t  Ibid.  p.  36. 
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been  in  danger  of  being  reimbursed  with  it.”* 
In  the  same  letter  he  says — “  I  received  the  bill 
which  was  sent  me  on  Mr.  Nelehorpe ;  but  the 
surplus  of  it  exceeding  much  the  expense  I  have 
been  at  on  this  occasion,  I  desire  you  to  make 
use  of  it,  and  of  me,  upon  any  other  opportu¬ 
nity.”  f 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  makes  the  following 
declaration,  which  we  have  ho  doubt  was  per¬ 
fectly  sincere,  and,  what  is  still  more  strange, 
implicitly  believed:  — “I  shall,  God  willing, 
maintain  the  same  incorrupt  mind  and  clear  con¬ 
science,  free  from  faction  or  any  self-ends ,  which 
I  have,  by  his  grace ,  hitherto  preserved .”  J 

Not  seldom,  to  the  verv  moderate  “  wages  ”  of 
a  legislator,  was  added  some  homely  expression 
of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  constituents.  That 
of  the  Hull  people  generally  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  a  stout  cask  of  ale,  for  which  Mar¬ 
vell  repeatedly  returns  thanks.  In  one  letter  he 
says — “We  must  first  give  you  thanks  for  the 
kind  present  you  have  pleased  to  send  us,  which 
will  give  occasion  to  us  to  remember  you  often ; 
but  the  quantity  is  so  great  that  it  might  make 
sober  men  forgetful.”  § 

Marvell’s  correspondence  extends  through 
nearly  twenty  years.  From  June,  1661,  there 
is,  however,  a  considerable  break,  owing  to  his 

*  Marvell’s  Letters,  p.  210. 
t  Ibid.  p.  276. 


t  Ibid.  p.  210. 

§  Ibid.  po.  14,  15. 
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absence  for  an  unknown  period — probably  about 
two  vears — in  Holland.  He  showed  little  dis¬ 
position  to  return  till  Lord  Bellasis,  then  high 
steward  of  Hull,  proposed  to  that  worthy  cor¬ 
poration  to  choose  a  substitute  for  their  absent 
member.  They  replied  that  he  was  not  far  off, 
and  would  be  ready  at  their  summons.  He  was 
then  at  Frankfort,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
constituents  immediately  returned,  April,  1663. 

But  he  had  not  been  more  than  three  months 
at  home,  when  he  intimates  to  his  correspondents 
his  intention  to  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany 
Lord  Carlisle,  who  had  been  appointed  ambas¬ 
sador-extraordinary  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den¬ 
mark.  He  formally  solicits  the  assent  of  his 
constituents  to  this  step,  urges  the  precedents  for 
it,  and  assures  them  that  during  his  watchful  col¬ 
league’s  attendance,  his  own  services  may  be 
easily  dispensed  with.  His  constituents  con¬ 
sented;  he  sailed  in  July,  and  appears  to  have 
been  absent  rather  more  than  a  year.  We  find 
him  in  his  place  in  the  Parliament  that  assembled 
at  Oxford,  1665. 

In  1671,  for  some  unknown  reason,  there  is 
another  hiatus  in  his  correspondence.  It  ex¬ 
tends  over  three  years.  From  1674,  the  letters 
are  regularly  continued  till  his  death.  Theie  is 
no  proof  that  he  ever  spoke  in  Parliament ;  but 
it  appears  that  he  made  copious  notes  of  all  the 
debates. 
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The  strong  views  which  Marvell  took  on  public 
affairs — the  severe,  satirical  things  which  he  had 
said  and  written  from  time  to  time— and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  his  enemies,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
silence  him  by  the  usual  methods  of  a  place  or  a 
bribe,  must  have  rendered  a  wary  and  circum¬ 
spect  conduct  very  necessary.  In  fact,  we  are 
informed  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  was 
menaced  with  assassination.  But,  though  hated 
b}  the  court  party  generally,  he  was  as  generally 
feared,  and  in  some  few  instances  respected. 
Prince  Rupert  continued  to  honour  him  with  his 
friendship  long  after  the  rest  of  his  party  had 
honoured  him  by  their  hatred,  and  occasionally 
visited  the  patriot  at  his  lodgings.  When  he 
voted  on  the  side  of  Marvell,  which  was  not  in¬ 
frequently  the  case,  it  used  to  be  said  that  “  he 
had  been  with  his  tutor.” 

Inaccessible  as  Marvell  was  to  flattery  and 
offers  of  preferment,  it  certainly  was  not  for  want 
of  temptations.  The  account  of  his  memorable 
interview  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  has 
been  often  repeated,  and  yet  it  would  be  unpar¬ 
donable  to  omit  it  here.  Marvell,  it  appears,  once 
spent  an  evening  at  court,  and  fairly  charmed 
the  merry  monarch  by  his  accomplishments  and 
wit.  At  this  we  need  not  wonder:  Charles  loved 
wit  above  all  things— except  sensual  pleasure. 
To  his  admiration  of  it,  especially  the  humorous 
species,  he  was  continually  sacrificing  his  royal 
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dignity.  On  the  morning  after  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  interview,  he  sent  Lord  Dan  by  to  wait  on 
the  patriot  with  a  special  message  of  regard.  His 
lordship  «had  some  difficulty  in  ferreting  out  Mar¬ 
vell’s  residence  ;  but  at  last  found  him  on  a  second 
floor,  in  a  dark  court  leading  out  of  the  Stiand. 
It  is  said,  that  groping  up  the  narrow  staircase, 
he  stumbled  against  the  door  of  Marvell’s  humble 
apartment,  which,  flying  open,  discovered  him 
writing.  A  little  surprised,  he  asked  his  lordship 
with  a  smile,  if  he  had  not  mistaken  his  way. 
The  latter  replied,  in  courtly  phrase — “  No  ;  not 
since  I  have  found  Mr.  Marvell.”  He  proceeded 
to  inform  him  that  he  came  with  a  message  from 
the  king,  who  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  his  merits,  and  was  anxious  to  serve  him. 
Marvell  replied  with  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
the  founder  of  the  Cynics,  but  with  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  manner,  “  that  his  Majesty  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  serve  him.”  *  Becoming  more  serious, 
however,  he  told  his  lordship  that  he  well  knew 


*  Another  and  less  authentic  version  of  this  anecdote  has 
been  given,  much  more  circumstantial,  indeed,  but  on  that 
very  account,  in  our  judgment,  more  apocryphal.  But  if  the 
main  additions  to  the  story  be  fictitious,  they  are  amongst 
those  fictions  which  have  gained  extensive  circulation  only 
because  they  are  felt  to  be  not  intrinsically  improbable. 
We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the  origin  ot  this 
version;  but  can  trace  it  no  further  than  to  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Ot 
this  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  perusal.  Suffice  it 
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that  he  who  accepts  court  favour  is  expected  to 
vote  in  its  interest.  On  his  lordship’s  saying, 
“  that  his  Majesty  only  desired  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  place  at  court  he  would  accept ;  ” 
the  patriot  replied,  “  that  he  could  accept  nothing 
with  honour,  for  either  he  must  treat  the  king 
with  ingratitude  by  refusing  compliance  with 
court  measures,  or  be  a  traitor  to  his  country  by 
yielding  to  them.”  The  only  favour,  therefore, 
he  begged  of  his  Majesty,  was  to  esteem  him  as 
a  loyal  subject,  and  truer  to  his  interests  in  refus¬ 
ing  his  offers  than  he  could  be  by  accepting  them. 
His  lordship  having  exhausted  this  species  of 
logic,  tried  the  argumentum  ad  crumenam ,  and 
told  him  that  his  Majesty  requested  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  £1,000.  But  this,  too,  was  rejected  with 
firmness ;  “  though,”  says  his  biographer,  “  soon 
after  the  departure  of  his  lordship,  Marvell  was 
compelled  to  borrow  a  guinea  from  a  friend.” 

In  1672  commenced  Marvell’s  memorable  con¬ 
troversy  with  Samuel  Parker,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  somewhat 
copious  account.  To  this  it  is  entitled  from  the 
important  influence  which  it  had  on  Marvell’s 
reputation  and  fortunes ;  and  as  having  led  to  the 
composition  of  that  work,  on  which  his  literary 

to  say,  that  the  version  it  contains  of  the  above  interview, 
and  which  has  been  extensively  circulated,  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  early  biographies ;  for  example,  that  of  Cooke, 

1726. 
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fame,  so  far  as  he  has  any,  principally  depends — 
we  mean  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed. 

Parker  was  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the 
highest  of  the  high  churchmen  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  It  is  difficult  in  such  times  as  these 
to  conceive  of  such  a  character  as,  by  universal 
testimon}r,  Parker  is  proved  to  have  been.  Such 
men  could  not  well  flourish  in  any  other  age  than 
that  of  Charles  II.  Only  in  such  a  period  of  un¬ 
blushing  profligacy — of  public  corruption,  happily 
unexampled  in  the  history  of  England — could  we 
expect  to  find  a  Bishop  Parker,  and  his  patron 
and  parallel,  Archbishop  Sheldon.  The  high 
churchmen  of  that  day  managed  to  combine  the 
most  hideous  bigotry,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
seriousness — a  zeal  worthy  of  a  “  Pharisee  ”  with 
a  character  which  would  have  disgraced  a  “  publi¬ 
can.”  Scarcely  Christians  in  creed,  and  any  thing 
rather  than  Christians  in  practice,  they  yet  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  most  scrupulous  compliance  with  the 
most  trivial  points  of  ceremonial ;  and  persisted 
in  persecuting  thousands  of  devout  and  honest 
men,  because  they  hesitated  to  obey.  Things 
which  they  admitted  to  be  indifferent,  and  which, 
without  violation  of  conscience,  they  might  have 
forborne  to  enforce,  they  remorselessly  urged  on 
those  who  solemnly  declared  that  without  such  a 
violation  they  could  not  comply.  More  tolerant 
of  acknowledged  vice  than  of  supposed  error, 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  were  venial,  com- 
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pared  with  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  or  using  the  ring 
in  marriage ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  for 
a  man  to  break  half  the  comnjands  in  the  deca¬ 
logue,  than  admit  a  doubt  of  the  most  frivolous 
of  the  church’s  rites.  Equally  truculent  and  ser¬ 
vile,  they  displayed  to  all  above  them  a  meanness 
proportioned  to  the  insolence  they  evinced  to  all 
below  them.  They  formally  invested  the  mo¬ 
narch  with  absolute  power  over  the  consciences 
of  his  subjects  ;  and,  with  a  practice  in  harmony 
with  their  principles,  were  ready  at  any  moment 
(if  they  had  had  any)  to  surrender  their  own. 
As  far  as  appears,  they  would  have  been  willing 
to  embrace  the  faith  of  Mahometans  or  Hindoos 
at  the  bidding  of  his  Majesty  ;  and  to  believe  and 
disbelieve  as  he  commanded  them.  Extravagant 
as  all  this  may  appear,  we*  shall  shortly  see  it 
gravely  propounded  by  Parker  himself.  It  was 
fit  that  those  who  were  willing  to  offer  such  vile 
adulation,  should  be  suffered  to  present  it  to  such 
an  object  as  Charles  II. — that  so  grotesque  an 
idolatry  should  have  as  grotesque  an  idol.  As  it 
was,  the  God  was  every  way  worthy  of  the 
worshippers.  In  a  word,  these  men  seemed  to 
reconcile  the  most  opposite  vices  and  the  widest 
contrarieties ;  bigotry  and  laxity — pride  and 
meanness — religious  scrupulosity  and  mocking 
scepticism — a  persecuting  zeal  against  conscience, 
and  an  indulgent  latitudinarianism  towards  vice — 
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the  truculence  of  tyrants  and  the  sycophancy  of 
parasites. 

Happily  the  state  of  things  which  generated 
such  men  has  l^ng  since  passed  away.  But 
examples  of  this  sort  of  high  churchmanship 
were  not  infrequent  in  the  age  of  Charles  II. ; 
and  perhaps  Bishop  Parker  may  be  considered 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  them.  His  father 
was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell’s  most  obsequious 
committee-men;  his  son,  who  was  born  in  1640, 
was  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  Puritans, 
and  was  sent  to  Oxford  in  1659.  He  was  just 
twenty  at  the  Restoration,  and  immediately  com¬ 
menced  and  soon  completed  his  transformation 
into  one  of  the  most  arrogant  and  time-serving  of 
high  churchmen. 

Some  few  propositions,  for  which  he  came 
earnestly  to  contend  as  for  the  faith  once  de¬ 
livered  to  the  saints,  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
principles  and  the  temper  of  this  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Apostles.  He  affirms,  “  That  unless 
princes  have  power  to  bind  their  subjects  to 
that  religion  they  apprehend  most  advantageous  to 
public  peace  and  tranquillity ,  and  restrain  those 
religious  mistakes  that  tend  to  its  subversion,  they 
are  no  better  than  statues  and  images  of  author¬ 
ity  :  That  in  cases  and  disputes  of  public  con¬ 
cernment,  private  men  are  not  properly  sui  juris  ; 
they  have  no  power  over  their  own  actions ;  they 
are  not  to  be  directed  by  their  own  judgments,  or 
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determined  by  their  own  wills,  but  by  the  com¬ 
mands  and  the  determinations  of  the  public  con¬ 
science  ;  and  that  if  there  he  any  sin  in  the  com¬ 
mand ,  he  that  imposed  it  shall  answer  for  it ,  and 
not  I,  whose  whole  duty  it  is  to  obey.  The  com¬ 
mands  of  authority  will  warrant  my  obedience  ;  my 
obedience  will  hallow,  or  at  least  excuse  my  action, 
and  so  secure  me  from  sin,  if  not  from  error  ;  a?id 
in  all  doubtful  and  disputable  cases  'tis  better  to 
err  with  authority,  than  to  be  in  the  right  against 
it :  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  kingdoms,  that  there  be  set  up  a 
more  severe  government  over  men's  consciences 
and  religious  persuasions  than  over  their  vices 
and  immoralities  ;  and  that  princes  may  with  less 
hazard  give  liberty  to  men's  vices  and  debauche¬ 
ries  than  tJieir  consciences."  * 

He  must  have  a  very  narrow  mind  or  unchari¬ 
table  heart,  who  cannot  give  poor  human  nature 
credit  for  the  sincere  adoption  of  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  opinions.  Still  there  are  limits  to  this  exer¬ 
cise  of  charity;  there  may  be  such  a  concurrence 
of  suspicious  symptoms,  that  our  charity  can  be 
exercised  only  at  the  expense  of  common  sense. 
We  can  easily  conceive,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  Dissenters  becoming  Churchmen,  and 
Churchmen  becoming  Dissenters ;  Tories  and 
Whigs  changing  sides ;  Protestants  and  Roman- 

*  The  Rehearsal  Transposed,  vol.  i.  pp.  97  98,  99,  100,  101. 
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ists,  like  those  two  brothers  mentioned  in  Locke's 
second  “  Letters  on  Toleration,”  *  so  expert  in 
logic  as  to  convert  one  another,  and  then,  unhap¬ 
pily,  not  expert  enough  to  convert  one  another 
back  again— and  all  without  any  suspicion  of  in¬ 
sincerity.  But  when  we  find  very  great  revolu¬ 
tions  of  opinion,  at  the  same  time  very  sudden, 
and  exquisitely  well-timed  in  relation  to  private 
interest when  we  find  these  changes,  let  them 
be  what  they  may,  always,  like  those  of  the  helio¬ 
trope,  towards  the  sun; — when  we  find  a  man 
utterly  uncharitable  even  to  his  own  previous 
errors,  and  maligning  and  abusing  all  who  still 
retain  them,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  moti\es 
which  have  animated  him.  On  this  subject,  Mar¬ 
vell  himself  well  observes — “Though  a  man  be 
obliged  to  change  a  hundred  times  backward  and 
forward,  it  his  judgment  be  so  weak  and  variable, 
yet  there  are  some  drudgeries  that  no  man  ot 
honour  would  put  himself  upon,  and  but  tew  sub¬ 
mit  to  if  they  were  imposed;  as,  suppose  one 
had  thought  fit  to  pass  over  from  one  persuasion 
of  the  Christian  religion  into  another,  he  would 
not  choose  to  spit  thrice  at  every  article  that  he 
relinquished,  to  curse  solemnly  his  father  and 
mother  for  having  educated  him  in  those  opinions, 
to  animate  his  new  acquaintances  to  the  mas¬ 
sacring  of  his  former  comrades.  These  are  busi- 


*  Locke’s  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  79. 
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nesses  that  can  only  be  expected  from  a  renegade 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis — to  overdo  in  expiation, 
and  gain  better  credence  of  being  a  sincere  Mus¬ 
sulman.”  * 

Marvell  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Parker’s  conversion — of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  by  which  the  maggot  became  a  carrion-fly. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  Rehearsal,  after  a  humor¬ 
ous  description  of  his  parentage  and  youth,  he 
tells  us  that  at  the  Restoration  “  he  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  creep¬ 
ing  into  all  corners  and  companies,  horoscoping 
up  and  down”  (“  astrologizing  ”  as  he  elsewhere 
expresses  it)  “concerning  the  duration  of  the 
government ; — not  considering  any  thing  as  best , 
but  as  most  lasting,  and  most  ‘profitable.  And 
after  having  many  times  cast  a  figure,  he  at  last 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Episcopal  government 
would  endure  as  long  as  this  king  lived,  and  from 
thenceforward  cast  about  how  fo  be  admitted  into 
the  Church  of  England,  and  find  the  highway  to 
her  preferments.  In  order  to  this,  he  daily  en¬ 
larged  not  only  his  conversation  but  his  con¬ 
science,  and  was  made  free  of  some  of  the  town 
vices :  imagining,  like  Muleasses,  King  of  Tunis, 
(for  I  take  witness  that  on  all  occasions  I  treat 
him  rather  above  his  quality  than  otherwise,) 
that,  by  hiding  himself  among  the  onions,  he 


*  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92. 
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should  escape  being  traced  by  his  perfumes”* 
Marvell  sketches  the  early  history  and  character 
of  Parker  in  both  parts  of  the  Rehearsal — though, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  greater  severity  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first.  A  few  ludicrous  sen¬ 
tences  may  not  displease  the  reader.  He  says : — 

“  This  gentleman,  as  I  have  heard,  after  he  had  read 
Don  Quixote  and  the  Bible,  besides  such  school-books 
as  were  necessary  for  his  age,  was  sent  early  to  the 
university ;  and  there  studied  hard,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  a  competent  rhetorician,  and  no  ill  disputant. 
He  had  learned  how  to  erect  a  thesis,  and  to  defend  it 

pro  and  con  with  a  serviceable  distinction . 

And  so,  thinking  himself  now  ripe  and  qualified  for 
the  greatest  undertakings  and  highest  fortune,  he 
therefore  exchanged  the  narrowness  of  the  university 
for  the  town ;  but  coming  out  of  the  confinement  of 
the  square  cap  and  the  quadrangle  into  the  open  air, 
the  world  began  to  turn  round  with  him,  which  he 
imagined,  though  it  were  his  own  giddiness,  to  be 
nothing  less  than  tfie  quadrature  of  the  circle.  This 
accident  concurring  so  happily  to  increase  the  good 
opinion  which  he  naturally  had  of  himself,  he  thence¬ 
forward  applied  to  gain  a  like  reputation  with  others. 
He  followed  the  town  life,  haunted  the  best  companies ; 
and,  to  polish  himself  from  any  pedantic  roughness, 
he  read  and  saw  the  plays  with  much  care,  and  more 
proficiency  than  most  of  the  auditory.  But  all  this 
while  he  forgot  not  the  main  chance ;  but  hearing  of  a 
vacancy  with  a  nobleman,  he  clapped  in,  and  easily 


*  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77»  78. 
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obtained  to  be  his  chaplain ;  from  that  day  you  may 
take  the  date  of  his  preferments  and  his  ruin;  for 
having  soon  wrought  himself  dexterously  into  his  pa¬ 
tron’s  favour,  by  short  graces  and  sermons,  and  a 
mimical  way  of  drolling  upon  the  Puritans,  which  he 
knew  would  take  both  at  chapel  and  at  table,  he  gained 
a  great  authority  likewise  among  all  the  domestics. 
They  all  listened  to  him  as  an  oracle;  and  they 
allowed  him,  by  common  consent,  to  have  not  only  all 
the  divinity,  but  more  wit,  too,  than  all  the  rest  of  the 

family  put  together . Nothing  now  must 

serve  him,  but  he  must  be  a  madman  in  print,  and 
write  a  book  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  There  he  distri¬ 
butes  all  the  territories  of  conscience  into  the  Prince’s 
province,  and  makes  the  Hierarchy  to  be  but  Bishops 
of %the  air;  and  talks  at  such  an  extravagant  rate  in 
things  of  higher  concernment,  that  the  reader  will 

’  avow  that  in  the  whole  discourse  he  had  not  one  lucid 
interval.”* 

The  work  here  mentioned,  his  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  was  published  in  the  year  1670.  But  the 
book  which  called  forth  Marvell,  was  a  Preface 
to  a  posthumous  work  of  Archbishop  Bramhall’s, 
which  appeared  in  1672.  In  this  piece  Parker 
had  displayed  his  usual  zeal  against  the  Non¬ 
conformists  with  more  than  usual  acrimony,  and 
pushed  to  the  uttermost  extravagance  his  fa¬ 
vourite  maxims  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Like 
his  previous  works  on  similar  matters,  it  was 
anonymous,  though  the  author  was  pretty  well 

*  Rehearsal  Transposed,  vol.  i.  pp.  62-69. 
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known.  Marvell  dubs  him  “  Mr.  Bayes,  under 
which  name  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  ridi¬ 
culed  Dryden  in  the  well-known  play  of  the 
Rehearsal;  from  the  title  of  which  Marvell  de¬ 
signated  his  book,  The  Rehearsal  Transposed. 

The  success  of  the  Rehearsal  was  instant  and 
signal.  u  After  Parker  had  for  some  years  en¬ 
tertained  the  nation  with  several  virulent  books,” 
says  Burnet,  “  he  was  attacked  by  the  liveliest 
droll  of  the  age,  who  wrote  in  a  burlesque  strain, 
but  with  so  peculiar  and  entertaining  a  conduct, 
that,  from  the  King  down  to  the  tradesman,  his 
books  were  read  with  great  pleasure  ;  that  not 
only  humbled  Parker,  but  the  whole  party  ;  for 
the  author  of  the  Rehearsal  Transprosed  had  all 
the  men  of  wit  (or,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  all  • 

the  laughers)  on  his  side.” 

In  fact,  Marvell  exhibited  his  adversary  in  so 
ridiculous  a  light,  that  even  his  own  party  could 
not  keep  their  countenances.  The  unhappy 
churchman  resembled  Gulliver  at  the  court  of 
Brobdignag,  when  the  mischievous  page  stuck 
him  into  the  marrow-bone.  He  cut  such  a  rid¬ 
iculous  figure,  that,  says  the  author,  even  the 
Kins  and  his  courtiers  could  not  help  laughing 
at  him. 

The  first  part  of  the  Rehearsal  elicited  several 
answers.  They  were  written,  for  the  most  part, 
in  very  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Marvell’s  style 
of  banter,  and  are  now  wholly  forgotten.  Mar- 
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rell  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  obtain  effective  replies,  and  of  the 
hopes  of  preferment  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  inspired  their  authors.  Parker  himself  for 
some  time  declined  any  reply.  At  last  came  out 
his  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Transposed,  in  which 
he  urged  the  Government  to  crush  the  pestilent 
unt,  the  servant  of  Cromwell,  and  the  friend  of 
Milton.”  To  this  work  Marvell  replied  in  the 
second  part  of  the  Rehearsal  He  was  further 
spirited  to  it  by  an  anonymous  letter,  pleasant 
and  laconic  enough,  left  for  him  at  a  friend’s  house 

signed  “  T.  G.”  and  concluding  with  the  words _ 

‘‘If  thou  darest  to  print  any  lie  or  libel  against 
-Dr.  Parker,  by  the  eternal  God,  I  will  cut  thy 
throat  He  who  wrote  it,  whoever  he  was, 
was  ignorant  of  Marvell’s  nature,  if  he  thought 
thereby  to  intimidate  him  into  silence.  His  intre¬ 
pid  spirit  was  but  further  provoked  by  this  inso- 
ent  threat,  which  he  took  care  to  publish  in  the 
title-page  of  his  reply.  To  this  publication  Par¬ 
ker  attempted  no  rejoinder.  Anthony  Wood  him¬ 
self  tells  us,  that  Parker  “judged  it  more  prudent 
to  lay  down  the  cudgels,  than  to  enter  the  lists 
again  with  an  untowardly  combatant,  so  hugely 
well  versed  and  experienced  in  the  then  but  newly 
refined  art ;  though  much  in  mode  and  fashion 
ever  since,  of  sporting  and  jeering  buffoonery. 

It  was  generally  thought,  however,  by  many  of 
those  who  were  otherwise  favourers  of  Parker’s 
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cause,  that  the  victory  lay  on  Marvell’s  side,  and 
it  wrought  this  good  effect  on  Parker,  that  forever 
after  it  took  down  his  great  spirit.”  And  Burnet 
tells  us,  that  he  “  withdrew  from  the  town,  and 
ceased  writing  for  some  years.” 

Of  this  greatest  work  of  Marvell’s  singular 
genius  it  is  difficult,  even  if  we  had  space  for  it, 
to  present  the  reader  with  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  allusions  are  often  so  obscure— the 
wit  of  one  page  is  so  dependent  on  that  of  an¬ 
other — the  humour  and  pleasantry  are  so  continu- 
ous — and  the  character  of  the  work,  from  its  very 
nature,  is  so  excursive,  that  its  merits  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  on  a  regular  perusal.  We 
regret  to  say,  also,  that  there  are  other  reasons 
which  render  any  very  lengthened  citations  un¬ 
desirable.  The  work  has  faults  which  would,  in 
innumerable  cases,  disguise  its  real  merit  fiom 
modern  readers,  or  rather  deter  them  from  gi\ing 
it  a  reading  altogether.  It  is  characterized  by 
much  of  the  coarseness  which  was  so  prevalent 
in  that  age,  and  from  which  Marvell  was  by  no 
means  free ;  though,  as  we  shall  endeavour  here¬ 
after  to  show,  his  spirit  was  far  from  partaking 
of  the  malevolence  of  ordinary  satirists. 

Yet  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  the  only,  or 
even  the  chief,  merit  of  the  Rehearsal  Transposed 
consists  in  wit  and  banter.  Not  only  is  there 
amidst  all  its  ludicrous  levities,  “a  vehemence  of 
solemn  reproof,  and  an  eloquence  of  invective,  that 
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awes  one  with  the  spirit  of  a  modern  Junius;”* 
but  there  are  many  passages  of  very  powerful 
reasoning,  in  advocacy  of  truths  then  but  ill  under¬ 
stood,  and  of  rights  which  had  been  shamefully 
violated. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  passages  of  the 
work  are  those  in  which  Marvell  refers  to  his 
great  friend,  John  Milton.  Parker,  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  malignity,  had  insinuated  that  the  poet, 
who  was  then  living  in  cautious  retirement,  might 
have  been  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal — appa¬ 
rently  with  the  view  of  turning  the  indignation 
of  government  upon  the  illustrious  recluse.  Mar¬ 
vell  had  always  entertained  towards  Milton  a 
feeling  of  reverence  akin  to  idolatry,  and  this 
stroke  of  deliberate  malice  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  He  generously  hastened  to  throw  his 
shield  over  his  aged  and  prostrate  patron. 

“  J.  M.  was,  and  is,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
sharpness  of  wit  as  any  man.  It  was  his  misfortune, 
living  in  a  tumultuous  time,  to  be  tossed  on  the  wrong 
side,  and  he  writ,  flagrante  Bello ,  certain  dangerous 
treatises  of  no  other  nature  than  that  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  you  writ  by  your  own  father,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  your  father’s,  which  I  have  by  me,  was 
written  with  the  same  design,  but  with  much  less  wit 
or  judgment.  At  his  Majesty’s  happy  return,  J.  M. 
did  partake,  even  as  you  yourself  did,  of  his  regal 
clemency,  and  has  ever  since  lived  in  a  most  retired 
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silence.  It  was  after  that,  I  well  remember  it,  that 
being  one  day  at  his  house,  I  there  first  met  y  on  ac¬ 
cidentally.  But  there  it  was,  when  you,  as  I  told  you, 
wandered  up  and  down  Moorfields,  astrologizing  on 
the  duration  of  his  Majesty’s  government,  that  you 
frequented  J.  M.  incessantly,  and  haunted  his  house 
day  by  day.  What  discourses  you  there  used  he  is 
too  generous  to  remember.” 

About  three  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Rehearsal ,  Marvell’s  chival¬ 
rous  love  of  justice  impelled  him  again  to  draw 
the  sword.  In  1675,  Dr.  Croft,  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  had  published  a  work  entitled  “The  Naked 
Truth,  or  the  true  state  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
by  a  humble  Moderator.”  It  enjoined  on  all 
religious  parties  the  unwelcome  duties  of  forbear¬ 
ance  and  charity ;  but  as  it  especially  exposed 
the  danger  and  folly  of  enforcing  a  minute  uni¬ 
formity,  it  could  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged  in  that  age  of  high  church  intolerance.  It 
was  petulantly  attacked  by  Dr.  Francis  Turner, 
Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “  Animadversions  on  the  Naked 
Truth.”  This  provoked  our  satirist,  who  replied 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “Mr.  Smirke,  or  the 
Divine  in  Mode.”  He  here  fits  his  antagonist 
with  a  character  out  of  Etherege  s  “  Man  of 
Mode  as  he  had  before  fitted  Parker  with  one 
from  Buckingham’s  “  Rehearsal.”  The  merits 
and  defects  of  this  pamphlet  are  of  much  the 
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same  order  as  those  of  his  former  work — it  is 
perhaps  less  disfigured  by  coarseness  and  vehe¬ 
mence.  Of  Dr.  Croft’s  pamphlet,  he  beautifully 
expresses  a  feeling,  of  which  we  imagine  few  of 
us  can  have  been  unconscious  when  perusing  any 
work  which  strongly  appeals  to  our  reason  and 
conscience,  and  in  which,  as  we  proceed,  we  seem 
to  recognize  what  we  have  often  thought,  but 
never  uttered.  “  It  is  a  book  of  that  khid,  that 
no  Christian  can  peruse  it  without  wishing  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  the  author,  and  almost  imagin¬ 
ing  that  he  is  so;  the  conceptions  therein  being 
of  so  eternal  an  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to 
be  but  a  copy  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind.” 

To  this  little  brochure  was  attached,  “A  Short 
Historical  Essay  concerning  General  Councils, 
Creeds,  and  Impositions  in  matters  of  Religion.” 
It  is  characterized  by  the  same  strong  sense  and 
untiring  vivacity  as  his  other  writings,  and  evinces 
a  creditable,  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory;  but  it  is  neither  copious  nor  profound 
enough  for  the  subject. 

In  1677,  Marvell  published  his  last  contro¬ 
versial  piece,  elicited  like  the  rest  by  his  disinte¬ 
rested  love  of  fair  play.  It  was  a  defence  of  the 
celebrated  divine,  John  Howe,  whose  conciliatory 
tract  on  the  “  Divine  Prescience  ”  had  been  rudely 
assailed  by  three  several  antagonists.  This  little 
volume,  which  is  throughout  in  Marvell’s  vein,  is 
now  extremely  scarce,  is  not  included  in  any  edi- 
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tion  of  his  works,  and  was  evidently  unknown  to 
all  his  biographers. 

His  last  work  of  any  extent  was  entitled  An 
Account  of  the  Growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitrary 
Government  in  England.”  It  first  appealed  in 
1678.  It  is  written  with  much  vigour — boldly 
vindicates  the  great  principles  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion — and  discusses  the  limits  of  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative.  The  gloomy  anticipations  expressed 
by  the  author  were  but  too  well  justified  by  the 
public  events  which  transpired  subsequently  to 
his  death.  But  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
principles  and  policy  he  denounced,  were  happily 
averted  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

A  reward  was  offered  by  the  government  for 
the  discovery  of  the  author  of  this  “  libel,  as  it 
was  pleasantly  designated.  Marvell  seems  to 
have  taken  the  matter  very  coolly,  and  thus  hu¬ 
morously  alludes  to  the  subject  in  a  private  letter 
to  Mr.  Ramsden,  dated  June  10,  1678  “There 
came  out  about  Christmas  last,  here,  a  large  book 
concerning  the  growth  of  Popery  and  Arbitiary 
Government.  There  have  been  great  rewards 
offered  in  private,  and  considerable  in  the  Gazette, 
to  any  one  who  could  inform  of  the  author  oi 
printer,  but  not  yet  discovered.  Three  or  four 
printed  books  since  have  described,  as  neai  as  it 
was  proper  to  go  (the  man  being  a  member  of 
Parliament)  Mr.  Marvell  to  have  been  the 
author ;  but,  if  he  had,  surely  he  should  not  have 
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escaped  being  questioned  in  Parliament,  or  some 
other  place.” 

Marvell  also  published,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  several  other  political  pamphlets,  which, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  doubtless  not  without 
their  influence  in  unmasking  corruption,  and  rous¬ 
ing  the  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its  political 
degradation. 

Marvell  s  intrepid  patriotism  and  bold  writings 
had  now  made  him  so  odious  to  the  corrupt  court, 
and  especially  to  the  bigoted  heir  presumptive, 
James,  that  he  was  compelled  frequentty  to  con¬ 
ceal  himself  for  fear  of  assassination.  He  makes 
an  affecting  allusion  to  this  in  one  of  his  private 
letters — •“ Mcigis  occidere”  says  he,  “ metuo  quam 
occidi ;  non  quod  vitam  tanti  CBstimann ,  sed  ne 
imparatus  moriar .”  * 

He  died  August  16,  1678,  the  very  year  that 
his  obnoxious  work  on  the  growth  of  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  Government  appeared  ;  and,  as  he  wras 
in  vigorous  health  just  before,  strong  suspicions 
were  entertained  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

In  person,  according  to  the  description  of 
Aubrey,  who  knew  him  well,  Marvell  “  was  of  a 
middling  stature,  pretty  strong  set,  roundish-faced, 
cherry-cheeked,  hazel-eyed,  brown-haired.  In  his 
conversation  he  was  modest,  and  of  very  few 
words.  He  was  wont  to  say,  he  would  not  drink 
high  or  freely  with  any  one  with  whom  he  could 
not  trust  his  life.” 

*  Cooke’s  Life  of  Marvell,  prefixed  to  his  Poems,  p.  14. 
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Of  the  editions  of  Marvell’s  collected  works, 
that  of  1726,  in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  contains 
only  his  poems  and  some  of  his  private  letters. 
That  of  Captain  Thompson,  in  three  volumes 
quarto,  was  published  in  1776.  Yet  even  this, 
as  already  said,  omits  one  treatise.  The  Captain’s 
diligence  is  indeed  worthy  of  commendation,  and 
his  enthusiasm  may  be  pardoned.  But  he  was 
far  from  being  a  correct  or  judicious  editor;  and 
is  often  betrayed  by  his  indiscriminate  admiration 
into  excessive  and  preposterous  eulogy.  The 
only  separate  biography  is,  we  believe,  that  of 
John  Dove. 

The  characteristic  attribute  of  Marvell’s  genius 
was  unquestionably  wit,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
which — brief  sententious  sarcasm,  fierce  invective, 
light  raillery,  grave  irony,  and  broad  laughing 
humour — he  seems  to  have  been  by  nature  almost 
equally  fitted  to  excel.  To  say  that  he  has  equally 
excelled  in  all  would  be  untrue,  though  striking 
examples  of  each  might  easily  be  selected  from 
his  writings.  The  activity  with  which  his  mind 
suggests  ludicrous  images  and  analogies  is  asto¬ 
nishing  ;  he  often  absolutely  startles  us  by  the 
remoteness  and  oddity  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  supplied,  and  by  the  unexpected  inge¬ 
nuity  and  felicity  of  his  repartees.* 

*  In  this  respect  he  constantly  reminds  one  of  Butler,  ana 
in  proof  of  his  literary  catholicity,  we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Ilehearsal  Transprosed.  “  But  lest  I  might  be  mis- 
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His  forte,  however,  appears  to  be  a  grave  ironi¬ 
cal  banter,  which  he  often  pursues  at  such  a  length 
that  there  seems  no  limit  to  his  fertility  of  inven¬ 
tion.  In  his  endless  accumulation  of  ludicrous 
images  and  allusions,  the  untiring  exhaustive  ridi¬ 
cule  with  which  he  will  play  upon  the  same  topics, 
he  is  unique ;  yet  this  peculiarity  not  seldom 
leads  him  to  drain  the  generous  wine  even  to  the 
dregs — to  spoil  a  series  of  felicitous  railleries  by 
some  far-fetched  conceit  or  unpardonable  extra¬ 
vagance. 

But  though  Marvell  was  so  great  a  master  of 
wit,  and  especially  of  that  caustic  species  which 
is  appropriate  to  satirists,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  he  was  singularly  free  from  many  of  the 
faults  which  distinguish  that  irritable  brotherhood. 
Unsparing  and  merciless  as  his  ridicule  is,  con¬ 
temptuous  and  ludicrous  as  are  the  lights  in  which 
he  exhibits  his  opponent ;  nay,  further,  though 
his  invectives  are  not  only  often  terribly  severe, 
but  (in  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age) 
often  grossly  coarse  and  personal,  it  is  still  im¬ 
possible  to  detect  a  single  particle  of  malignity. 
His  general  tone  is  that  of  broad  laughing  banter, 

taken  as  to  the  persons  I  mention,  I  will  assure  the  reader 
that  I  intend  not  Hudibras;  for  he  is  a  man  of  the  other  robe, 
and  his  excellent  wit  hath  taken  a  flight  far  above  these 
whifflers;#  that  whoever  dislikes  his  subject  cannot  but  com¬ 
mend  his  performance  of  it,  and  calculate  if  on  so  barren  a 
^leme  he  were  so  copious,  what  admirable  sport  he  would 
have  made  of  an  ecclesiastical  politician.”  Ed. 
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or  of  the  most  cutting  invective  ;  but  he  appears 
equally  devoid  of  malevolence  in  both.  In  the 
one,  he  seems  amusing  himself  with  opponents 
too  contemptible  to  move  his  anger  ;  in  the  other, 
to  lay  on  with  the  stern  imperturbable  gravity  of 
one  who  is  performing  the  unpleasant  but  neces¬ 
sary  functions  of  a  public  executioner.  This 
freedom  from  the  usual  faults  of  satirists  may  be 
traced  to  several  causes  ;  partly  to  the  bonhommie 
which,  with  all  his  talents  for  satire,  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  which  rendered 
him  as  little  disposed  to  take  offence,  and  as  pla¬ 
cable  when  it  was  offered,  as  any  man  of  his  time; 
partly  to  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  which,  while 
it  prompted  him  to  champion  any  cause  in  which 
justice  had  been  outraged  or  innocence  wronged, 
effectually  preserved  him  from  the  wanton  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  wit  for  the  gratification  of  malevo¬ 
lence ;  partly,  perhaps  principally,  to  the  fact, 
that  both  the  above  qualities  restricted  him  to 
encounters  in  which  he  had  personally  no  con¬ 
cern.  If  he  carried  a  keen  sword,  it  was  a  most 
peaceable  and  gentlemanly  weapon  ;  it  never  left 
the  scabbard  except  on  the  highest  provocation, 
and  even  then,  only  on  behalf  of  others.  His 
magnanimity,  self-control,  and  good  temper,  re¬ 
strained  him  from  avenging  any  insult  offered  to 
himself; — his  chivalrous  love  of  justice  .instantly 
roused  all  the  lion  within  him  on  behalf  of  the 
injured  and  oppressed.  It  is  perhaps  well  for 
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Marvell’s  fame  tliat  his  quarrels  were  not  per¬ 
sonal:  had  they  been  so,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  such  powers  of  sarcasm  and  irony  should 
have  been  so  little  associated  with  bitterness  of 
temper. 

We  must  not  quit  the  subject  of  his  wit,  with¬ 
out  piesenting  the  reader  with  some  few  of  his 
pleasantries :  premising  that  they  form  but  a  very 
6mall  part  of  those  which  we  had  marked  in  the 
perusal  of  his  works ;  and  that,  whatever  their 
merit,  it  were  easy  to  find  others  far  superior  to 
them,  if  we  could  afford  space  for  long  citations. 

Of  the  invention  of  printing,  he  writes  in  the 
following  cutting  train  of  irony:  — 

4  The  press,  (that  villanous  engine,)  invented  much 
about  the  same  time  with  the  Reformation,  hath  done 
more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of  our  Church  than  the 
doctrine  can  make  amends  for.  It  was  a  happy  time, 
when  all  learning  was  in  manuscript,  and  some  little 
officer,  like  our  author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the 
library :  When  the  clergy  needed  no  more  knowledge 
than  to  read  the  liturgy,  and  the  laity  no  more  clerk¬ 
ship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now,  since 
printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that 
a  man  cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  an¬ 
swered.  Could  the  press  but  at  once  be  conjured  to 
obey  only  an  imprimatur,  our  author  might  not  dis- 
daine,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its  most  zealous  patrons. 
There  have  been  wayes  found  out  to  banish  ministers, 
to  find  not  only  the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and 
fields  where  they  assembled,  in  conventicles ;  but  no 
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art  yet  could  prevent  these  seditious  meetings  of  let¬ 
ters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a  corner,  with 
meer  ink  and  elbow-grease,  do  more  harm  than  a 
hundred  systematical  divines,  with  their  sweaty  preach¬ 
ing.  And,  what  is  a  strange  thing,  the  very  spunges, 
which  one  would  think  should  rather  deface  and  blot 
out  the  whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  for  that 
purpose,  are  become  now  the  instruments  to  make 
them  legible.  Their  ugly  printing  letters  look  but 
like  so  many  rotten  teeth,  how  oft  have  they  been 
pulled  out  by  B.  &  L.  the  public  tooth  drawers ;  and 
yet  these  rascally  operators  of  the  press  have  got 
a  trick  to  fasten  them  again  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
they  grow  as  firm  a  set,  and  as  biting  and  talkative  as 
ever.  O,  printing!  how  hast  thou  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mankind! — that  lead,  when  moulded  into 
bullets,  is  not  so  mortal  as  when  formed  into  letters  ! 
There  was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of  Cadmus; 
and  the  serpent’s  teeth  which  he  sowed  were  nothing 
else  but  the  letters  which  he  invented.  The  first  essay 
that  was  made  towards  this  art,  was  in  single  charac¬ 
ters  upon  iron,  wherewith,  of  old,  they  stigmatized 
slaves  and  remarkable  offenders ;  and  it  was  of  good 
use,  sometimes,  to  brand  a  schismatic ;  but  a  bulky 
Dutchman  diverted  it  quite  from  its  first  institution, 
and  contriving  those  innumerable  syntcigtnes  of  alpha¬ 
bets,  hath  pestered  the  world  ever  since,  with  the 
gross  bodies  of  their  German  divinity.  One  would 
have  thought  in  reason,  that  a  Dutchman  might  have 
contented  himself  only  with  the  wine-press.” 

The  following  passage  from  “  Mr.  Smirke,  or 
the  Divine  in  Mode,”  would  be  enough  to  show, 
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even  without  any  acknowledgment  on  his  own 
part,  that  Swift  studied  and  profited  by  the  prose 
of  Marvell. 

“  And  from  hence  it  proceeds,  that,  to  the  no  small 
scandal  and  disreputation  of  our  church,  a  great  arca¬ 
num  ol  their  state  hath  been  discovered  and  divulged  ; 
that,  albeit  wit  be  not  inconsistent  and  incompatible 
with  a  clergyman,  yet  neither  is  it  inseparable  from 
them.  So  that  it  is  of  concernment  to  my  Lords  the 
Bishops  henceforward  to  repress  those  of  them  who 
have  no  wit  from  writing,  and  to  take  care  that  even 
those  that  have,  do  husband  it  better,  as  not  knowing 
to  what  exigency  they  may  be  reduced;  but  how- 
e\er,  that  they  the  Bishops  be  not  too  forward  in 
licensing  and  prefixing  their  venerable  names  to  such 
pamphlets.  For  admitting,  though  1  am  not  too  posi¬ 
tive  in  it ,  that  our  episcopacy  is  of  apostolical  right,  yet 
we  do  not  find,  among  all  those  gifts  there  given  to 
men,  that  Wit  is  enumerated ;  nor  yet  among  those 
qualifications  requisite  to  a  Bishop.  And  therefore 
should  they,  out  of  complacency  for  an  author,  or  de¬ 
light  in  the  argument,  or  facility  of  their  judgments, 
approve  of  a  dull  book,  their  own  understandings  will 
be  answerable,  and  irreverent  people,  that  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish,  will  be  ready  to  think  that  such  of  them  differ 
from  men  of  wit,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  order. 
For  all  are  not  of  my  mind,  who  could  never  see  any 
one  elevated  to  that  dignity,  but  I  presently  conceived 
a  greater  opinion  of  his  wit  than  ever  I  had  formerly. 
But  some  do  not  stick  to  affirm,  that  even  they,  the 
Bishops,  come  by  theirs,  not  by  inspiration,  not  by 
teaching,  but  even  as  the  poor  laity  do  sometimes 
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light  upon  it, — by  a  good  mother.  Which  has  occa¬ 
sioned  the  homely  Scotch  proverb,  that  “  an  ounce  of 
mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy.”  And  as  they 
come  by  it  as  do  other  men,  so  they  possess  it  on 
the  same  condition :  that  they  cannot  transmit  it  by 
breathing,  touching,  or  any  natural  effluvium,  to  other 
persons ;  not  so  much  as  to  their  most  domestick  chap¬ 
lains,  or  to  the  closest  residentiary.  That  the  King 
himself,  who  is  no  less  the  spring  of  that,  than  he  is  the 
fountain  of  honour,  yet  has  never  used  the  dubbing  or 
creating  of  wits  as  a  flower  of  his  prerogative  ;  much 
less  can  the  ecclesiastical  power  conferre  it  with  the 
same  ease  as  they  do  the  holy  orders.  That  whatso¬ 
ever  they  can  do  of  that  kind  is,  at  uttermost,  to  im- 
power  men  by  their  authority  and  commission,  no 
otherwise  than  in  the  licensing  of  midwives  or  physi¬ 
cians.  But  that  as  to  their  collating  of  any  internal 
talent  or  ability,  they  could  never  pretend  to  it ;  their 
grants  and  their  prohibitions  are  alike  invalid,  and 
they  can  neither  capacitate  one  man  to  be  witty,  nor 
hinder  another  from  being  so,  further  than  as  they 
press  it  at  their  devotion.  Which,  if  it  be  the  case, 
they  cannot  be  too  exquisite,  seeing  this  way  of  writing 
is  found  so  necessary,  in  making  choice  of  fit  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Church’s  credit  is  more  interested  in  an 
ecclesiastical  droll,  than  in  a  lay  chancellor.  It  is  no 
small  trust  that  is  reposed  in  him  to  whom  the  Bishop 
shall  commit  omne  et  omni  modo  suum  ingenium ,  tam 
temporcde  qnam  spirituale ;  and,  however  it  goes  with 
excommunication,  they  should  take  good  heed  to  what 
manner  of  person  they  delegate  the  keys  of  laughter. 
It  is  not  every  man  that  is  qualified  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  the  Church’s  jester,  and,  should  they  take 
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as  exact  a  scrutiny  of  them  as  of  the  Nonconformists 

through  their  dioceses,  the  numbers  would  appear 

inconsiderable  upon  this  Easter  visitation.  Before 

men  be  admitted  to  so  important  an  employment,  it 

were  fit  they  underwent  a  severe  examination;  and 

that  it  might  appear,  first,  whether  they  have  anv 

sense ;  for  without  that,  how  can  any  man  pretend— and 

yet  they  do— to  be  ingenious  ?  Then,  whether  they 

have  any  modesty;  for  without  that  they  can  only  be 

scurrilous  and  impudent.  Next,  whether  any  truth; 

for  true  jests  are  those  that  do  the  greatest  execution. 

And  lastly,  it  were  not  amiss  that  they  gave  some 

account,  too,  of  their  Christianity ;  for  the  world  has 

hitherto  been  so  uncivil  as  to  expect  something  of  that 

from  the  clergy,  in  the  design  and  style  even  of  their 

lightest  and  most  uncanonical  writings.” 

© 

Mai  veil  s  learning  must  have  been  very  exten¬ 
sive.  His  education  was  superior;  and  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  testimony  of  Milton,  his  indus- 
tiy  had  made  him  master,  during  his  long  sojourn 
on  the  Continent,  of  several  continental  languages. 
It  is  certain  also,  that  he  continued  to  be  a  stu¬ 
dent  all  his  days  :  his  works  bear  ample  evidence 
of  his  wide  and  miscellaneous  reading.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  well  versed  in  most  branches 
of  literature,  though  he  makes  no  pedantic  dis¬ 
play  of  erudition,  and  in  this  respect  is  favourably 
distinguished  from  many  of  his  contemporaries; 
yet  he  cites  his  authors  with  the  familiarity  of  a 
thorough  scholar.  In  the  department  of  history 
be  appears  to  have  been  particularly  well  read ; 
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and  derives  his  witty  illustrations  from  such  re¬ 
mote  and  obscure  sources,  that  Parker  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow  his  belief  that  he  had  sometimes 
drawn  on  his  invention  for  them.  In  his  Reply, 
Marvell  justifies  himself  in  all  the  alleged  in¬ 
stances,  and  takes  occasion  to  show  that  his  oppo¬ 
nent’s  learning  is  as  hollow  as  all  his  other  pre¬ 
tensions. 

Numerous  examples  show,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  even  the  rarest  talents  to  confer 
permanent  popularity  on  books  which  turn  on 
topics  of  temporary  interest,  however  absorbing 
at  the  time.  If  Pascal’s  transcendent  genius  has 
been  unable  to  rescue  even  the  Letters  Provin - 
dales  from  partial  oblivion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Marvell  should  have  done  more  for  the  Re¬ 
hearsal  Transprosed.  Swift,  it  is  true,  about  half 
a  century  later,  has  been  pleased,  while  express¬ 
ing  this  opinion,  to  make  an  exception  in  favour 
of  Marvell.  “  There  is  indeed,”  says  he,  “  an 
exception,  when  any  great  genius  thinks  it  worth 
his  while  to  expose  a  foolish  piece:  so  we  still 
read  Marvell’s  answer  to  Parker  with  pleasure, 
though  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago.” 
But  this  statement  is  scarcely  applicable  now.  It 
is  true  that  the  “  Rehearsal  ”  is  occasionally  read 
by  the  curious  ;  but  it  is  by  the  resolutely  curious 
alone. 

But  admirable  as  were  Marvell’s  intellectual 
endowments,  it  is  his  moral  worth,  after  all,  which 
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constitutes  his  principal  claim  on  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  and  which  sheds  a  redeeming  lustre 
on  one  of  the  darkest  pages  of  the  English°annals. 
Inflexible  integrity  was  the  basis  of  it — integrity 
by  which  he  has  not  unworthily  earned  the  glo¬ 
rious  name  of  the  “  British  Aristides.”  With 
talents  and  acquirements  which  might  have  justi¬ 
fied  him  in  aspiring  to  almost  any  office,  if  he 
could  have  disburdened  himself  of  his  conscience  ; 
with  wit  which,  in  that  frivolous  age,  was  a  surer 
passport  to  fame  than  any  amount  either  of  intel¬ 
lect  or  virtue,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  molli¬ 
fied  even  the  monarch  himself  in  spite  of  his 
prejudices ;  Marvell  preferred  poverty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  to  riches  and  servility.  He  had  learned 
the  lesson,  practised  by  few  in  that  age,  of  being 
content  with  little — so  that  he  preserved  his  con¬ 
science.  He  could  be  poor,  but  he  could  not  be 
mean  ;  could  starve,  but  could  not  cringe.  By 
economizing  in  the  articles  of  pride  and  ambition, 
he  could  afford  to  keep  what  thffir  votaries  were 
compelled  to  retrench,  the  necessaries,  or  rather 
the  luxuries,  of  integrity,  and  a  good  conscience. 
Neither  menaces,  nor  caresses,  nor  bribes,  noi 
poverty,  nor  distress,  could  induce  him  to  abandon 
his  integrity ;  or  even  to  take  an  office  in  which 
it  might  be  tempted  or  endangered.  He  only  who 
has  arrived  at  this  pitch  of  magnanimity,  has  an 
adequate  security  for  his  public  virtue.  He  who 
cannot  subsist  upon  a  little;  who  has  not  learned 
d 
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to  be  content  with  such  things  as  he  has,  and  even 
to  be  content  with  almost  nothing  ;  who  has  not 
learned  to  familiarize  his  thoughts  to  poverty, 
much  more  readily  than  he  can  familiarize  them 
to  dishonour,  is  not  yet  free  from  peril.  Andrew 
Marvell,  as  his  whole  course  proves,  had  done 
this.  But  we  shall  not  do  full  justice  to  his  public 
integrity,  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  the  corruption 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;  the  manifold  apos¬ 
tasies  amidst  which  he  retained  his  conscience ; 
and  the  effect  which  such  wide-spread  profligacy 
must  have  had  in  making  thousands  almost  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  whether  there  were  such  a  thing  as 
public  virtue  at  all.  Such  a  relaxation  in  the 
code  of  speculative  morals,  is  one  of  the  worst 
results  of  general  profligacy  in  practice.  But 
Andrew  Marvell  was  not  to  be  deluded  ;  and 
amidst  corruption  perfectly  unparalleled,  he  still 
continued  untainted.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
of  his  virtue  as  a  truly  Roman  virtue,  and  so  it 
was  ;  but  it  was  something  more.  Only  the  best 
pages  of  Roman  history  can  supply  a  parallel : 
there  was  no  Cincinnatus  in  those  ages  of  her 
shame  which  alone  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  Charles  II.  It  were  easier  to  find  a  Cincinna- 
'  tus  during  the  era  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
than  an  Andrew  Marvell  in  the  age  of  Commo- 
dus. 

The  integrity  and  patriotism  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  in  his  relations  to  the  Court,  also 
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marked  all  his  public  conduct.  He  was  evidently 
most  scrupulously  honest  and  faithful  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  to  his  constituents ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  almost  punctilious  in  guarding  against 
any  thing  which  could  tarnish  his  fair  fame,  or 
defile  his  conscience.  On  reviewing  the  whole 
of  his  public  conduct,  we  may  well  say  that  he 
attained  his  wish,  expressed  in  the  lines  which 
he  has  written  in  imitation  of  a  chorus  in  the 
Thyestes  of  Seneca:  — 

“  Climb  at  court  for  me  that  will—  •* 

Tottering  favour’s  pinnacle; 

All  I  seek  is  to  lie  still. 

Settled  in  some  secret  nest, 

In  calm  leisure  let  me  rest, 

And  far  off  the  public  stage, 

Pass  away  my  silent  age. 

Thus,  when  without  noise,  unknown, 

I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 

I  shall  die  without  a  groan, 

An  old  honest  countryman.” 

He  seems  to  have  been  as  amiable  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  as  he  was  estimable  in  his  public  character. 
So  far  as  any  documents  throw  light  upon  the 
subject,  the  same  integrity  appears  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  both.  He  is  described  as  of  a  very 
reserved  and  quiet  temper;  but,  like  Addison 
(whom  in  this  respect  as  in  some  few  others  he 
resembled,)  exceedingly  facetious  and  lively 
amongst  his  intimate  friends.  His  disinterested 
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championship  of  others  is  no  less  a  proof  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  than  of  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  oppression  ;  and  many  pleasing  traits  of 
amiability  occur  in  his  private  correspondence  as 
well  as  in  his  writings.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
that  Marvell’s  epitaph,  strong  as  the  terms  of 
panegyric  are,  records  little  more  than  the  truth ; 
and  that  it  was  not  in  the  vain  spirit  of  boasting, 
but  in  the  honest  consciousness  of  virtue  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  that  he  himself  concludes  a  letter  to  one 

of  his  correspondents  in  the  words — 

•  « 

“  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborem; 

Fortunam  ex  aliis.” 


***  The  foregoing  notice  of  Marvell  (which  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  in  print,)  has  been  taken 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Rogers.*  The  editor 
has  shortened  it  by  some  omissions,  and  has  added 
a  few  notes.  He  has  also  given  fuller  extracts 
from  Marvell’s  prose. 

There  has  been  no  edition  of  Marvell’s  poems 
since  1776,  and  that  seems  to  have  retained  the 
blunders  of  the  three  previous  editions,  beside 
adding  a  few  of  its  own.  If  it  were  possible  to 
reverse  the  author’s  meaning  by  any  ingenuity 
of  punctuation,  the  occasion  seems  never  to  have 
been  neglected.  In  the  present  edition,  all  the 
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more  apparent  errors  have  been  corrected,,  and 
some  advance  made  toward  a  pure  text.  The 
poems  were  never  published,  or  at  any  rate,  col¬ 
lected,  by  the  author  himself. 

The  intellect  of  Marvell  was  a  remarkably 
compact  and  sincere  onp,  and  his  habitual  charac¬ 
ter  was  that  of  prudence  and  uprightness.  But 
whenever  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  tempera¬ 
ment,  his  mind  sought  relief  in  wit,  so  sportful 
and  airy,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  recondite,  that 
it  is  hard  to  find  anywhere  an  instance  in  which 
the  Court,  the  Tavern,  and  the  Scholar’s  Study 
are  blended  with  such  Corinthian  justness  of 
measure.  Nowhere  is  there  so  happy  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  truth  that  wit  and  fancy  are  different 
operations  of  the  same  principle.  The  wit  is 
so  spontaneous  and  so  interfused  with  feeling, 
that  we  can  scarce  distinguish  it  from  fancy ; 
and  the  fancy  brings  together  analogies  so  remote 
that  they  give  us  the  pleasurable  shock  of  wit. 
Now  and  then,  in  his  poems,  he  touches  a  deeper 
vein,  but  shuns  instinctively  the  labour  of  laying 
it  open,  and  escapes  gleefully  into  the  more  con¬ 
genial  sunshine.  His  mind  presents  the  rare 
combination  of  wit  with  the  moral  sense,  by  which 
the  one  is  rescued  from  scepticism  and  the  other 
from  prosing.  His  poems  form  the  synthesis  of 
Donne  and  Butler. 
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UPON  THE  HILL  AND  GROVE  AT  BILL* 

BOROW. 

TO  TIIE  LORD  FAIRFAX. 

See  how  the  arched  earth  does  here 
Rise  in  a  perfect  hemisphere  ! 

The  stiffest  compass  could  not  strike 
A  line  more  circular  and  like, 

Nor  softest  pencil  draw  a  brow 
So  equal  as  this  hill  does  bow  ; 

It  seems  as  for  a  model  laid, 

And  that  the  world  by  it  was  made. 

Here  learn,  ye  mountains  more  unjust, 

Which  to  abrupter  greatness  thrust, 

Which  do,  with  your  hook-shoulder’d  height, 
The  earth  deform,  and  heaven  fright 
t  or  whose  excrescence,  ill  design’d, 

Nature  must  a  new  centre  find, 

Learn  here  those  humble  steps  to  tread. 

Which  to  securer  glory  lead. 
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See  what  a  soft  access,  and  wide, 

Lies  open  to  its  grassy  side, 

Nor  with  the  rugged  path  deters 
The  leet  of  breathless  travellers  ; 

See  then  how  courteous  it  ascends, 

And  all  the  way  it  rises,  bends, 

Nor  for  itself  the  height  does  gain, 

But  only  strives  to  raise  the  plain, 

Yet  thus  it  all  the  field  commands, 

And  in  unenvy’d  greatness  stands, 
Discerning  farther  than  the  cliff 
Of  heaven-daring  Teneriff. 

How  glad  the  weary  seamen  haste, 

When  they  salute  it  from  the  mast ! 

By  night,  the  northern  star  their  way 
Directs,  and  this  no  less  by  day. 

Upon  its  crest,  this  mountain  grave, 

A  plume  of  aged  trees  does  wave. 

No  hostile  hand  does  e’er  invade, 

With  impious  steel,  the  sacred  shade ; 

For  something  always  did  appear 
Of  the  Great  Master’s  terror  there, 

And  men  could  hear  his  armour  still, 
Rattling  through  all  the  grove  and  hill. 
Fear  of  the  Master,  and  respect 
Of  the  great  nymph,  did  it  protect, 

Vera,  the  nymph,  that  him  inspired, 

To  whom  he  often  here  retir’d, 

And  on  these  oaks  engrav’d  her  name, — 
Such  wounds  alone  these  woods  became, — ■ 
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But  ere  he  well  the  harks  could  part, 

’Twas  writ  already  in  their  heart ; 

For  they,  ’tis  credible,  have  sense, 

As  we,  of  love  and  reverence, 

And  underneath  the  coarser  rind, 

The  genius  of  the  house  do  bind. 

Hence  they  successes  seem  to  know, 

And  in  their  Lord’s  advancement  grow, 

But  in  no  memory  were  seen, 

As  under  this,  so  straight  and  green ; 

Yet  now  no  farther  strive  to  shoot, 

Contented,  if  they  fix  their  root, 

Nor  to  the  wind’s  uncertain  gust, 

Their  prudent  heads  too  far  intrust. 

Only  sometimes  a  flutt’ring  breeze 
Discourses  with  the  breathing  trees, 

W  hich  in  their  modest  whispers  name 
Those  acts  which  swell’d  the  cheeks  of  Fame. 
“  Much  other  groves,”  say  they,  “  than  these, 
“  And  other  hills,  him  once  did  please. 

“  Through  groves  of  pikes  he  thunder’d  then, 
“  And  mountains  rais’d  of  dying  men. 

“  For  all  the  civic  garlands  due 
“  To  him,  our  branches  are  but  lew  ; 

Nor  are  our  trunks  enough  to  bear 
“  The  trophies  of  one  fertile  year.” 

’Tis  true,  ye  trees,  nor  ever  spoke 
More  certain  oracles  in  oak  ; 

But  peace,  if  you  his  favour  prize  ! 

%  That  courage  its  own  praises  flies  : 
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Therefore  to  your  obscurer  feats, 

From  his  own  brightness  he  retreats  ; 
Nor  he  the  hills,  without  the  groves, 
Nor  height,  but  with  retirement,  loves. 
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APPLETON  HOUSE* 

TO  THE  LORD  FAIRFAX. 

Within  this  sober  frame  expect 
Work  of  no  foreign  architect, 

That  unto  caves  the  quarries  drew, 

And  forests  did  to  pastures  hew  ; 

Who,  of  his  great  design  in  pain, 

Did  for  a  model  vault  his  brain ; 

Whose  columns  should  so  high  he  rais’d, 

To  arch  the  brows  which  on  them  gaz’d. 

A\  hy  should,  of  all  things,  man,  unrul’d, 
Such  unproportion’d  dwellings  build  ? 

The  beasts  are  by  their  dens  express’d, 

And  birds  contrive  an  equal  nest ; 

The  low-roof’d  tortoises  do  dwell 
In  cases  fit  of  tortoise-shell ; 

No  creature  loves  an  empty  space ; 

Their  bodies  measure  out  their  place. 

*  A  house  of  the  Lord  Fairfax,  in  Yorkshire,  now 
Nun- Appleton. 
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But  he,  superfluously  spread, 

Demands  more  room  alive  than  dead ; 

And  in  his  hollow  palace  goes, 

Where  winds,  as  he,  themselves  may  lose. 
What  need  of  all  this  marble  crust, 

To  impark  the  wanton  mole  of  dust, 

That  thinks  by  breadth  the  world  to  unite, 
Though  the  first  builders  fail’d  in  height  ? 
But  all  things  are  composed  here, 

Like  nature,  orderly,  and  near ; 

In  which  we  the  dimensions  find 
Of  that  more  sober  age  and  mind, 

When  larger-sized  men  did  stoop 
To  enter  at  a  narrow  loop, 

As  practising,  in  doors  so  strait, 

To  strain  themselves  through  heaven’s  gate. 
And  surely,  when  the  after-age 
Shall  hither  come  in  pilgrimage, 

These  sacred  places  to  adore. 

By  Vere  and  Fairfax  trod  before,  0 
Men  will  dispute  how  their  extent 
Within  such  dwarfish  confines  went, 

And  some  will  smile  at  this,  as  well 
As  Romulus’s  bee-like  cell. 

Humility  alone  designs 
Those  short  but  admirable  lines, 

By  which,  ungirt  and  unconstrain’d, 

Things  greater  are  in  less  contain’d. 

Let  others  vainly  strive  to  immure 
The  circle  in  the  quadrature  ! 
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These  holy  mathematics  can 
In  every  figure  equal  man. 

Yet  thus  the  laden  house  does  sweat, 
And  scarce  endures  the  master  great  • 
But,  where  he  comes,  the  swelling  hall 
Stirs,  and  the  square  grows  spherical ; 
More  by  his  magnitude  distressed, 

Than  he  is  by  its  straitness  pressed  : 
And  too  officiously  it  slights, 

That  in  itself,  which  him  delights. 

So  honour  better  lowness  bears, 

Than  that  unwonted  greatness  wears ; 
Height  with  a  certain  grace  does  bend, 
But  low  things  clownishly  ascend. 

And  yet  what  need  there  here  excuse, 
Where  every  thing  does  answer  use  ? 
Where  neatness  nothing  can  condemn, 
Nor  pride  invent  what  to  contemn  ? 

A  stately  frontispiece  of  poor, 

Adorns  without  the  open  door ; 

Daily  new  furniture  of  friends, 

No  less  the  rooms  within  commends. 
The  house  was  built  upon  the  place. 
Only  as  for  a  mark  of  grace, 

And  for  an  inn  to  entertain 
Its  Lord  awhile,  but  not  remain. 

Him  Bishop’s-hill  or  Denton  may, 

Or  Bilborow,  better  hold  than  they : 

But  nature  here  hath  been  so  free, 

As  if  she  said,  ‘  Leave  this  to  me. 
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Art  would  more  neatly  have  defac’d 
What  she  had  laid  so  sweetly  waste 
In  fragrant  gardens,  shady  woods, 

Deep  meadows,  and  transparent  floods. 

While,  with  slow  eyes,  we  these  survey. 
And  on  each  pleasant  footstep  stay, 

We  opportunely  may  relate 
The  progress  of  this  house’s  fate. 

A  nunnery  first  gave  it  birth, 

(For  virgin  buildings  oft  brought  forth,) 

And  all  that  neighbour-ruin  shows 
The  quarries  whence  this  dwelling  rose. 

Near  to  this  gloomy  cloister’s  gates, 

There  dwelt  the  blooming  virgin  Thwates, 
Fair  beyond  measure,  and  an  heir, 

Which  might  deformity  make  fair  ; 

And  oft  she  spent  the  summer’s  suns 
Discoursing  with  the  subtle  Nuns, 

Whence,  in  these  words,  one  to  her  weav’d, 
As  ’twere  by  chance,  thoughts  long  conceiv’d 
‘  Within  this  holy  leisure,  we 
‘  Live  innocently,  as  you  see. 

‘  These  walls  restrain  the  world  without, 

‘  But  hedge  our  liberty  about ; 

‘  These  bars  inclose  that  wider  den 
‘  Of  those  wild  creatures,  called  men  ; 

‘  The  cloister  outward  shuts  its  gates, 

‘  And,  from  us,  locks  on  them  the  grates. 

(  Here  we,  in  shining  armour  white, 
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‘  Like  virgin  amazons  do  fight, 

4  And  our  chaste  lamps  we  hourly  trim, 

‘  Lest. the  great  bridegroom  find  them  dim. 
‘  Our  orient  breaths  perfumed  are 
‘  With  incense  of  incessant  pray’r  ; 

‘  And  holy -water  of  our  tears 
‘  Most  strangely  our  complexion  clears  ; 

‘  Not  tears  of  grief, — but  such  as  those 
‘  W  ith  which  calm  pleasure  overflows, 

4  Or  pity,  when  we  look  on  you  * 

*  That  live  without  this  happy  vow. 

‘  How  should  we  grieve  must  we  be  seen, 

4  (Each  one  a  spouse,  and  each  a  queen,) 

4  Who  can  in  heaven  hence  behold 
4  Our  brighter  robes  and  crowns  of  gold! 

4  When  we  have  pi'ayed  all  our  beads, 

4  Some  one  the  holy  legend  reads, 

4  While  all  the  rest  with  needles  paint 
4  The  face  and  graces  of  the  Saint, 

4  But  what  the  linen  can’t  receive, 

4  They  in  their  lives  do  interweave. 

4  This  work  the  Saints  best  represents 
4  That  serves  for  altar’s  ornaments. 

4  But  much  it  to  our  work  would  add, 

4  If  here  your  hand,  your  face,  we  had  . 

4  By  it  we  would  our  Lady  touch  ; 

4  Yet  thus  she  you  resembles  much. 

4  Some  of  your  features,  as  we  sewed, 

4  Through  every  shrine  should  be  bestow’d, 

‘  And  in  one  beauty  we  would  take 
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Enough  a  thousand  Saints  to  make. 

And  (for  I  dare  not  quench  the  fire 
That  me  does  for  your  good  inspire) 
i  ’Twere  sacrilege  a  man  to  admit 
«  To  holy  things,  for  heaven  fit. 

‘  I  see  the  angels,  in  a  crown, 

<  On  you  the  lilies  showering  down  ; 

(  And  round  about  you,  glory  breaks, 

‘  That  something  more  than  human  speaks. 

‘  All  beauty,  when  at  such  a  height, 

‘  Is  so  already  consecrate. 

‘  Fairfax  I  know,  and  long  ere  this 
‘  Have  mark’d  the  youth,  and  what  he  is  ; 

‘  But  can  he  such  a  rival  seem, 

<  For  whom  you  heaven  should  disesteem  ? 
‘Ah,  no!  and  ’twould  more  honour  prove 

‘  He  your  devoto  were  than  Love. 

‘  Here  live  beloved  and  obeyed, 
i  Each  one  your  sister,  each  your  maid, 

‘  And,  if  our  rule  seem  strictly  penned, 

‘  The  rule  itself  to  you  shall  bend. 

‘Our  Abbess,  too,  now  far  in  age, 

‘  Doth  your  succession  near  presage. 

‘  How  soft  the  yoke  on  us  would  lie, 

‘  Might  such  fair  hands  as  yours  it  tie  ! 

‘  Your  voice,  the  sweetest  of  the  choir, 
i  Shall  draw  heaven  nearer,  raise  us  higher, 
1  And  your  example,  if  our  head, 

Will  soon  us  to  perfection  lead. 

Those  virtues  to  us  all  so  dear, 
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Will  straight  grow  sanctity  when  here ; 
And  that,  once  sprung,  increase  so  fast. 
Till  miracles  it  work  at  last. 

Nor  is  our  order  yet  so  nice, 

Delight  to  banish  as  a  vice : 

Here  Pleasure  Piety  doth  meet, 

4  One  perfecting  the  other  sweet ; 

4  So  through  the  mortal  fruit  we  boil 
‘The  sugar’s  uncorrupting  oil, 

‘  And  that  which  perished  while  we  pull, 

‘  Is  thus  preserved  clear  and  full. 

‘  For  such  indeed  are  all  our  arts, 

‘  Still  handling  Nature’s  finest  parts : 

‘  Flowers  dress  the  altars ;  for  the  clothes 
‘  The  sea-born  amber  we  compose  ; 

‘  Balms  for  the  griev’d  we  draw ;  and  pastes 
‘  We  mould  as  baits  for  curious  tastes. 

4  What  need  is  here  of  man,  unless 
‘  These  as  sweet  sins  we  should  confess  ? 

4  Each  night  among  us  to  your  side 
4  Appoint  a  fresh  and  virgin  bride, 

4  Whom,  if  our  Lord  at  midnight  find, 

4  Yet  neither  should  be  left  behind ! 

4  Where  you  may  lie  as  chaste  in  bed, 

4  As  pearls  together  billeted, 

4  All  night  embracing,  arm  in  arm, 

4  Like  crystal  pure,  with  cotton  warm. 

4  But  what  is  this  to  all  the  store 
Of  joys  you  see,  and  may  make  more  ? 

‘Try  but  awhile,  if  you  be  wise: 

The  trial  neither  costs  nor  ties.” 
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Now,  Fairfax,  seek  her  promised  faith; 
Religion  that  dispensed  hath 
Which  she  henceforward  does  begin  ; 

The  Nun’s  smooth  tongue  has  sucked  her  in. 

Oft,  though  he  knew  it  was  in  vain, 

Yet  would  he  valiantly  complain: 

‘  Is  this  that  sanctity  so  great, 

<  An  art  by  which  you  finelier  cheat? 

‘  Hypocrite  witches,  hence  avaunt, 

‘  Who,  though  in  prison,  yet  enchant ! 

‘  Death  only  can  such  thieves  make  fast, 

<  As  rob,  though  in  the  dungeon  cast. 

<  Were  there  but,  when  this  house  was  made, 

4  One  stone  that  a  just  hand  had  laid, 

*  It  must  have  fallen  upon  her  head 

t  Who  first  thee  from  thy  faith  misled. 

*  And  yet,  how  well  soever  meant, 

‘  With  them  ’twould  soon  grow  fraudulent ; 

‘  For  like  themselves  they  alter  all,  s' 

‘  And  vice  infects  the  very  wall ; 

<  But  sure  those  buildings  last  not  long, 

‘  Founded  by  folly,  kept  by  wrong. 

I  know  what  fruit  their  gardens  yield, 

When  they  it  think  by  night  concealed.  85 

t  Fly  from  their  vices :  ’tis  thy  state, 

<  Not  thee,  that  they  would  consecrate. 

‘  Fly  from  their  ruin  : .  how  I  fear, 

‘  Though  guiltless,  lest  thou  perish  there  !  * 

What  should  he  do  ?  He  would  respect  2 
Religion,  but  not  right  neglect : 

* 
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For  first,  religion  taught  him  right, 

And  dazzled  not,  but  cleared  his  sight. 
Sometimes,  resolved,  his  sword  he  draws, 
But  reverenceth  then  the  laws  ; 

For  justice  still  that  courage  led, 

First  from  a  judge,  then  soldier  bred. 
Small  honour  would  be  in  the  storm ; 

The  Court  him  grants  the  lawful  form, 
Which  licensed  either  peace  or  force, 

To  hinder  the  unjust  divorce. 

Yet  still  the  Nuns  his  right  debarr’d, 
Standing  upon  their  holy  guard. 
Ill-counselled  women,  do  you  know 
Whom  you  resist,  or  what  to  do  ? 

Is  not  this  he,  whose  offspring  fierce 
Shall  fight  through  all  the  universe ; 

And  with  successive  valour  try 
France,  Poland,  either  .Germany, 

Till  one,  as  long  since  prophesied, 

His  horse  through  conquered  Britain  ride  ? 
Yet,  against  fate,  his  spouse  they  kept, 

And  the  great  race  would  intercept. 

Some  to  the  breach,  against  their  foes, 
Their  wooden  Saints  in  vain  oppose  ; 
Another  bolder,  stands  at  push, 

With  their  old  holy-water  brush, 

While  the  disjointed  Abbess  threads 
The  jingling  chain-shot  of  her  beads  ; 

But  their  loud’st  cannon  were  their  lungs, 
And  sharpest  weapons  were  their  tongues. 
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But,  waving  these  aside  like  flies, 

Young  Fairfax  through  the  wall  does  rise. 
Then  the  unfrequented  vault  appeared, 

And  superstitions,  vainly  feared  ; 

The  relicks  false  were  set  to  view  ; 

Only  the  jewels  there  were  true, 

And  truly  bright  and  holy  Thwates, 

That  weeping  at  the  altar  waits. 

But  the  glad  youth  away  her  bears, 

And  to  the  Nuns  bequeathes  her  tears, 

Who  guiltily  their  prize  bemoan, 

Like  gypsies  who  a  child  have  stol  n. 
Thenceforth  (as,  when  the  enchantment  ends, 
The  castle  vanishes  or  rends) 

The  wasting  cloister,  with  the  rest, 

Was,  in  one  instant,  dispossessed. 

At  the  demolishing,  this  seat, 

To  Fairfax  fell,  as  by  escheat ; 

And  what  both  Nuns  and  Founders  willed, 
’Tis  likely  better  thus  fulfilled. 

For  if  the  virgin  proved  not  theirs, 

The  cloister  yet  remained  hers  ; 

Though  many  a  Nun  there  made  her  vow, 
Twas  no  religious  house  till  now. 

From  that  blest  bed  the  hero  came 
Whom  France  and  Poland  yet  does  fame, 
Who,  when  retired  here  to  peace, 

His  warlike  studies  could  not  cease, 

But  laid  these  gardens  out  in  sport 
In  the  just  figure  of  a  fort, 
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And  with  five  bastions  it  did  fence, 

As  aiming  one  for  every  sense. 

When  in  the  east  the  morning  ray 
Hangs  out  the  colours  of  the  day,  2»o 

The  bee  through  these  known  alleys  hums, 
Beating  the  dian  with  its  drums. 

Then  flowers  their  drowsy  eyelids  raise, 

Their  silken  ensigns  each  displays, 

And  dries  its  pan  yet  dank  with  dew,  2* 

And  fills  its  flask  with  odours  new. 

These,  as  their  Governor  goes  by, 

In  fragrant  volleys  they  let  fly, 

And  to  salute  their  Governess 
Again  as  great  a  charge  they  press  : 

Hone  for  the  virgin  nymph  ;  for  she 
Seems  with  the  flowers,  a  flower  to  be. 

And  think  so  still !  though  not  compare 
With  breath  so  sweet,  or  cheek  so  fair! 

Well  shot,  ye  firemen!  Oh  how  sweet 
And  round  your  equal  fires  do  meet, 

Whose  shrill  report  no  ear  can  tell, 

But  echoes  to  the  eye  and  smell ! 

See  how  the  flowers,  as  at  parade, 

Under  their  colours  stand  displayed ; 

Each  regiment  in  order  grows, 

That  of  the  tulip,  pink,  and  rose. 

But  when  the  vigilant  patrol 
Of  stars  walk  round  about  the  pole, 

Their  leaves,  which  to  the  stalks  are  curled,  315 
Seem  to  their  staves  the  ensigns  furled. 
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Then  in  some  flower’s  beloved  hut, 

Each  bee,  as  sentinel,  is  shut, 

And  sleeps  so  too,  but,  if  once  stirred, 
She  runs  you  through,  nor  asks  the  wor 

Oh  thou,  that  dear  and  happy  isle, 
The  garden  of  the  world  erewhile, 

Thou  Paradise  of  the  four  seas, 

Which  heaven  planted  us  to  please, 

But,  to  exclude  the  world,  did  guard 
With  watery,  if  not  flaming  sword, — 
What  luckless  apple  did  we  taste, 

To  make  us  piortal,  and  thee  waste  ? 
Unhappy  !  shall  we  never  more 
That  sweet  militia  restore,  .  • 

When  gardens  only  had  their  towers, 
And  all  the  garrisons  were  flowers, 
When  roses  only  arms  might  bear, 

And  men  did  rosy  garlands  wear  ? 
Tulips,  in  several  colours  barred, 

Were  then  the  Switzers  of  our  guard ; 
The  gardener  had  the  soldier’s  place, 
And  his  more  gentle  forts  did  trace ; 
The  nursery  of  all  things  green 
Was  then  the  only  magazine ; 

The  winter  quarters  were  the  stoves, 
Where  he  the  tender  plants  removes. 
Bqt  war  all  this  doth  overgrow  : 

We  ordnance  plant,  and  powder  sow. 
And  yet  there  walks  one  on  the  sod, 
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Who,  had  it  pleased  him  and  God, 

Might  once  have  made  our  gardens  sprin 
Fresh  as  his  own,  and  flourishing. 

But  he  preferred  to  the  Cinque  Ports, 
These  five  imaginary  forts, 

And,  in  those  half-dry  trenches,  spanned 
1  ower  which  the  ocean  might  command. 
For  he  did,  with  his  utmost  skill, 
Ambition  weed,  but  conscience  till, — 
Conscience,  that  heaven-nursed  plant, 
Which  most  our  earthly  gardens  want. 

A  prickling  leaf  it  bears,  and  such 
As  that  which  shrinks  at  every  touch, 

But  flowers  eternal,  and  divine, 

Which  in  the  crowns  of  Saints  do  shine. 

The  sight  does  from  these  bastions  ply, 
The  invisible  artillery, 

And  at  proud  Cawood  Castle  seems 
To  point  the  battery  of  its  beams, 

As  if  it  quarrelled  in  the  seat, 

The  ambition  of  his  prelate  great, 

But  o  er  the  meads  below  it  plays, 

Or  innocently  seems  to  gaze. 

And  now  to  the  abyss  I  pass 
Of  that  unfathomable  grass, 

M  here  men  like  grasshoppers  appear, 

But  grasshoppers  are  giants  there  : 
d  hey,  in  their  squeaking  laugh,  contemn 
Us  as  we  walk  more  low  than  them, 
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And  from  the  precipices  tall 

Of  the  green  spires  to  us  do  call.  f 

To  see  men  through  this  meadow  dive, 

We  wonder  how  they  rise  alive; 

As  under  water,  none  does  know 
Whether  he  fall  through  it  or  go, 

But,  as  the  mariners  who  sound, 

And  show  upon  their  lead  the  ground, 
They  bring  up  flowers  so  to  be  seen, 

And  prove  they’ve  at  the  bottom  been. 

No  scene,  that  turns  with  engines  strange, 
Does  oftener  than  these  meadows  change ; 
For  when  the  sun  the  grass  hath  vexed, 
The  tawny  mowers  enter  next, 

Who  seem  like  Israelites  to  be, 

Walking  on  foot  through  a  green  sea. 

To  them  the  grassy  deeps  divide, 

And  crowd  a  lane  to  either  side  ; 

With  whistling  scythe  and  elbow  strong 
These  massacre  the  grass  along, 

While  one,  unknowing,  carves  the  rail, 
Whose  yet  unfeathered  quills  her  fail ; 
The  edge  all  bloody  from  its  breast 
He  draws,  and  does  his  stroke  detest* 
Fearing  the  flesh,  untimely  mowed, 

To  him  a  fate  as  black  forebode. 

But  bloody  Thestylis,  that  waits 
To  bring  the  mowing  camp  their  cates, 
Greedy  as  kite,  has  trussed  it  up 
And  forthwith  means  on  it  to  sup, 
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When  on  another  quick  she  lights, 

And  cries,  “  he  call’d  us  Israelites ; 

But  now,  to  make  his  saying  true, 

Hails  rain  for  quails,  for  manna  dew.” 
Unhappy  birds  !  what  does  it  boot 
To  build  below  the  grass’s  root; 

When  lowness  is  unsafe  as  height, 

And  chance  o’ertakes  what  ’scapeth  spite 
And  now  your  orphan  parent’s  call 
Sounds  your  untimely  funeral ; 
Death-trumpets  creak  in  such  a  note, 
And  ’tis  the  sourdine  in  their  throat. 

Or  sooner  hatch,  or  higher  build ; 

The  mower  now  commands  the  field  ; 

In  whose  new  traverse  seemeth  wrought 
A  camp  of  battle  newly  fought, 

Where,  as  the  meads  with  hay,  the  plain 
Lies  quilted  o’er  with  bodies  slain  : 

The  women  that  with  forks  it  fling, 

Do  represent  the  pillaging. 

And  now  the  careless  victors  play, 
Dancing  the  triumphs  of  the  hay, 

Where  every  mower’s  wholesome  heat 
Smells  like  an  Alexander’s  sweat, 
Their  females  fragrant  as  the  mead 
Which  they  in  fairy  circles  tread  : 

When  at  their  dance’s  end  they  kiss, 
Their  new-made  hay  not  sweeter  is  ; 
When,  after  this,  ’tis  piled  in  cocks, 

Like  a  calm  sea  it  shews  the  rocks ; 
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We  wondering  in  the  river  near 
How  boats  among  them  safely  steer  ; 

Or,  like  the  desert  Memphis’  sand, 

Short  pyramids  of  hay  do  stand  ; 

And  such  the  Roman  camps  do  rise 
In  hills  for  soldiers’  obsequies. 

This  scene,  again  withdrawing,  brings 
A  new  and  empty  face  of  things; 

A  levelled  space,  as  smooth  and  plain, 
As  cloths  for  Lilly  *  stretched  to  stain. 
The  world  when  first  created  sure 
Was  such  a  table  rase  and  pure ; 

Or  rather  such  is  the  Toril, 

Ere  the  bulls  enter  at  Madril ; 

For  to  this  naked  equal  flat, 

Which  levellers  take  pattern  at, 

The  villagers  in  common  chase 
Their  cattle,  which  it  closer  rase ; 

And  what  below  the  scythe  increased 
Is  pinched  yet  nearer  by  the  beast. 

Such,  in  the  painted  world,  appeared 
Davenant,  with  the  universal  herd. 

They  seem  within  the  polished  grass 
A  landscape  drawn  in  looking-glass ; 
And  shrunk  in  the  huge  pasture,  show 
As  spots,  so  shaped,  on  faces  do  ; 

Such  fleas,  ere  they  approach  the  eye, 
In  multiplying  glasses  lie. 


*  An  eminent  cloth  dyer. 
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They  feed  so  wide,  so  slowly  move, 

As  constellations  do  above. 

Then,  to  conclude  these  pleasant  acts, 
Denton  sets  ope.  its  cataracts  ; 

And  makes  the  meadow  truly  be 
(What  it  but  seamed  before)  a  sea ; 

For,  jealous  of  its  Lord’s  long  stay, 

It  tries  to  invite  him  thus  away. 

The  river  in  itself  is  drowned, 

And  isles  the  astonished  cattle  round. 

Let  others  tell  the  paradox, 

How  eels  now  bellow  in  the  ox ; 

How  horses  at  their  tails  do  kick, 
Turned,  as  they  hang,  to  leeches  quick ; 
How  boats  can  over  bridges  sail, 

And  fishes  to  the  stables  scale ; 

How  salmons  trespassing  are  found, 

And  pikes  are  taken  in  the  pound ; 

But  I,  retiring  from  the  flood, 

Take  sanctuary  in  the  wood  ; 

And,  while  it  lasts,  myself  embark 
In  this  yet  green,  yet  growing  ark, 
Where  the  first  carpenter  might  best 
Fit  timber  for  his  keel  have  pressed, 

And  where  all  creatures  might  have  shar 
Although  in  armies,  not  in  pairs. 

The  double  wood,  of  ancient  stocks, 
Linked  in  so  thick  an  union  locks, 

It  like  two  pedigrees  appears, 
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On  one  hand  Fairfax,  t’other  Veres  : 

Of*  whom  though  many  fell  in  war, 

Yet  more  to  heaven  shooting  are : 

And,  as  they  Nature’s  cradle  decked, 

Will,  in  green  age,  her  hearse  expect. 
When  first  the  eye  this  forest  sees, 

It  seems  indeed  as  wood,  not  trees ; 

As  if  their  neighbourhood  so  old 
To  one  great  trunk  them  all  did  mould. 
There  the  huge  bulk  takes  place,  as  meant 
To  thrust  up  a  fifth  element, 

And  stretches  still  so  closely  wedged, 

As  if  the  night  within  were  hedged. 

Dark  all  without  it  knits  ;  within 
It  opens  passable  and  thin, 

And  in  as  loose  an  order  grows, 

As  the  Corinthian  porticos. 

The  arching  boughs  unite  between 
The  columns  of  the  temple  green, 

And  underneath  the  winged  quires 
Echo  about  their  tuned  fires. 

The  nightingale  does  here  make  choice 
To  sing  the  trials  of  her  voice ; 

Low  shrubs  she  sits  in,  and  adorns 
With  music  high  the  squatted  thorns ; 

But  highest  oaks  stoop  down  to  hear, 

And  listening  elders  prick  the  ear  ; 

The  thorn,  lest  it  should  hurt  her,  draws 
Within  the  skin  its  shrunken  claws. 

But  I  have  for  my  music  found 
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A  sadder,  yet  more  pleasing  sound ; 

-The  stock-doves,  whose  fair  necks  arc  graced 
With  nuptial  rings,  their  ensigns  chaste, 

Yet  always,  for  some  cause  unknown, 

Sad  pair,  unto  the  elms  they  moan. 

0  why  should  such  a  c-ouple  mourn, 

That  in  so  equal  flames  do  burn  ! 

Then  as  I  careless  on  the  bed 
Of  gelid  strawberries  do  tread, 

And  through  the  hazels  thick  espy 
The  hatching  throstle’s  shining  eye, 

The  heron,  from  the  ash’s  top 
The  eldest  of  its  young  lets  drop, 

As  if  it  stork-like  did  pretend 
That  tribute  to  its  lord  to  send. 

But  most  the  hewel’s  wonders  are, 

Who  here  has  the  holtselster’s  care ; 

He  walks  still  upright  from  the  root, 
Measuring  the  timber  with  his  foot, 

And  all  the  way,  to  keep  it  clean, 

Doth  from  the  bark  the  wood-moths  glean ; 
He,  with  his  beak,  examines  well 
Which  fit  to  stand,  and  which  to  fell ; 

The  good  he  numbers  up,  and  hacks 
As  if  he  marked  them  with  an  axe ; 

But  where  he,  tinkling  with  his  beak, 

Does  find  the  hollow  oak  to  speak, 

Lhat  for  his  building  he  designs, 

And  through  the  tainted  side  he  mines. 

Who  could  have  thought  the  tallest  oak 
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Should  fall  by  such  a  feeble  stroke  ? 

Nor  would  it,  had  the  tree  not  fed 
A  traitor  worm,  within  it  bred, 

(As  first  our  flesh,  corrupt  within, 
Tempts  impotent  and  bashful  sin,) 

And  yet  that  worm  triumphs  not  long, 
But  serves  to  feed  the  hewel’s  young, 
While  the  oak  seems  to  fall  content, 
Viewing  the  treason’s  punishment. 

Thus,  I,  easy  philosopher, 

Among  the  birds  and  trees  confer, 

And  little  now  to  make  me  wants 
Or  of  the  fowls,  or  of  the  plants : 

Give  me  but  wings  as  they,  and  I 
Straight  floating  on  the  air  shall  fly ; 

Or  turn  me  but,  and  you  shall  see 
I  was  but  an  inverted  tree. 

Already  I  begin  to  call 
In  their  most  learned  original, 

And,  where  I  language  want,  my  signs 
The  bird  upon  the  bough  divines, 

And  more  attentive  there  doth  sit 
Than  if  she  were  with  lime-twigs  knit. 
No  leaf  does  tremble  in  the  wind, 
Which  I  returning  cannot  find ; 

Out  of  these  scattered  Sibyl’s  leaves, 
Strange  prophecies  my  fancy  weaves, 
.And  in  one  history  consumes, 

Like  Mexique  paintings,  all  the  plumes 
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What  Rome,  Greece,  Palestine,  e’er  said, 

I  in  this  light  Mosaic  read. 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  not  mistook, 

Hath  read  in  nature’s  mystic  book  1 

And  see  how  chance’s  better  wit  sss 

Could  with  a  mask  my  studies  hit ! 

The  oak-leaves  me  embroider  all, 

Between  which  caterpillars  crawl ; 

And  ivy,  with  familiar  trails, 

Me  licks  and  clasps,  and  curls  and  hales.  69o 

Under  this  Attic  cope  I  move, 

Like  some  great  prelate  of  the  grove ; 

Then,  languishing  with  ease,  I  toss 
On  pallets  swoln  of  velvet  moss, 

While  the  wind,  cooling  through  the  boughs,  eas 
Flatters  with  air  my  panting  brows. 

Thanks  for  my  rest,  ye  mossy  banks, 

And  unto  you,  cool  zephyrs,  thanks, 

Who,  as  my  hair,  my  thoughts  too  shed, 

And  winnow  from  the  chaff  my  head !  eoc 

How  safe,  methinks,  and  strong  behind 
These  trees,  have  I  encamped  my  mind, 

Where  beauty,  aiming  at  the  heart, 

Bends  in  some  tree  its  useless  dart, 

And  where  the  world  no  certain  shot  go. 

Can  make,  or  me  it  toucheth  not, 

But  I  on  it  securely  play, 

And  gall  its  horsemen  all  the  day. 

Bind  me,  ye  woodbines,  in  your  twines, 
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Curl  me  about,  ye  gadding  vines, 

And  oli  so  close  your  circles  lace, 

That  I  may  never  leave  this  place ! 

But,  lest  your  fetters  prove  too  weak, 

Ere  I  your  silken  bondage  break, 

Do  you,  O  brambles,  chain  me  too, 

And,  courteous  briars,  nail  me  through ! 

Here  in  the  morning  tie  my  chain, 

Where  the  two  woods  have  made  a  lane, 
While,  like  a  guard  on  either  side, 

The  trees  before  their  Lord  divide ; 

This,  like  a  long  and  equal  thread, 

Betwixt  two  labyrinths  does  lead. 

But,  where  the  floods  did  lately  drown, 

There  at  the  evening  stake  me  down  ; 

For  now  the  waves  are  fallen  and  dried, 

And  now  the  meadows  fresher  dyed, 

Whose  grass,  with  moister  colour  dashed, 
Seems  as  green  silks  but  newly  washed. 

No  serpent  new,  nor  crocodile, 

Remains  behind  our  little  Nile, 

Unless  itself  you  will  mistake, 

Among  these  meads  the  only  snake. 

See  in  what  wanton  harmless  folds, 

It  everywhere  the  meadow  holds, 

And  its  yet  muddy  back  doth  lick, 

’Till  as  a  crystal  mirror  slick, 

Where  all  things  gaze  themselves,  and  doubt 
If  they  be  in  it,  or  without, 

And  for  his  shade  which  therein  shines, 
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Narcissus-like,  the  sun  too  pines. 

Oh  what  a  pleasure  ’tis  to  hedge 
My  temples  here  with  heavy  sedge, 
Abandoning  my  lazy  side, 

Stretched  as  a  bank  unto  the  tide, 

Or  to  suspend  my  sliding  foot 
On  the  osier’s  undermined  root, 

And  in  its  branches  tough  to  hang, 
While  at  my  lines  the  fishes  twang ! 

But  now  away  my  hooks,  my  quills, 
And  angles,  idle  utensils  ! 

The  young  Maria  walks  to-night : 
Hide,  trifling  youth,  thy  pleasures  slight 
Twere  shame  that  such  judicious  eyes 
Should  with  such  toys  a  man  surprise ; 
She  that  already  is  the  law 
Of  all  her  sex,  her  age’s  awe, 

See  how  loose  nature,  in  respect 
To  her,  itself  doth  recollect, 

And  every  thing  so  washed  and  fine, 
Starts  forth  with  it  to  its  bonne  mine. 
The  sun  himself  of  her  aware, 

Seems  to  descend  with  greater  care. 

And,  lest  she  see  him  go  to  bed, 

In  blushing  clouds  conceals  his  head. 

So  when  the  shadows  laid  asleep, 

From  underneath  these  banks  do  creep, 
And  on  the  river,  as  it  flows, 

With  ebon  shuts  begin  to  close, 

The  modest  halcyon  comes  in  sight, 
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Flying  betwixt  the  day  and  night, 

And  such  a  horror  calm  and  dumb, 

Admiring  nature  does  benumb  ; 

The  viscous  air,  where’er  she  fly, 

Follows  and  sucks  her  azure  dye; 

The  jellying  stream  compacts  below, 

If'  it  might  fix  her  shadow  so  ; 

The  stupid  fishes  hang,  as  plain 
As  flies  in  crystal  overta’en, 

And  men  the  silent  scene  assist, 

Charmed  with  the  sapphire-winged  mist ; — 

Maria  such,  and  so  doth  hush 

The  world,  and  through  the  evening  rush. 

No  new-born  comet  such  a  train 

Draws  through  the  sky,  nor  star  new  slain. 

For  straight  those  giddy  rockets  fail, 

Which  from  the  putrid  earth  exhale, 

But  by  her  flames,  in  heaven  tried, 

Nature  is  wholly  vitrified. 

’Tis  she,  that  to  these  gardens  gave 
That  wondrous  beauty  which  they  have ; 
She  straightness  on  the  woods  bestows  ; 

To  her  the  meadow  sweetness  owes  ; 
Nothing  could  make  the  river  be 
So  crystal  pure,  but  only  she, 

She  yet  more  pure,  sweet,  straight,  and  fair 
Than  gardens,  woods,  meads,  rivers  are. 
Therefore  what  first  she  on  them  spent, 
They  gratefully  again  present ; 

The  meadow  carpets  where  to  tread, 
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The  garden  flowers  to  crown  her  head,  700 

And  for  a  glass  the  limpid  brook, 

Where  she  may  all  her  beauties  look, 

But,  since  she  would  not  have  them  seen, 

The  wood  about  her  draws  a  screen. 

For  she  to  higher  beauties  raised,  705 

Disdains  to  be  for  lesser  praised. 

She  counts  her  beauty  to  converse 
In  all  the  languages  as  hers  ; 

Nor  yet  in  those  herself  employs, 

But  for  the  wisdom  not  the  noise ;  no 

Nor  yet  that  wisdom  would  affect, 

But  as  ’tis  heaven’s  dialect. 

Blest  nymph  !  that  couldst  so  soon  prevent 
Those  trains  by  youth  against  thee  meant ; 

Tears  (watery  shot  that  pierce  the  mind,)  715 
And  sighs  (love’s  cannon  charged  with  wind  ;) 
True  praise  (that  breaks  through  all  defence,) 
And  feigned  complying  innocence  ; 

But  knowing  where  this  ambush  lay, 

She  ’scaped  the  safe,  but  roughest  way.  72c 

This  ’tis  to  have  been  from  the  first 
In  a  domestic  heaven  nursed, 

Under  the  discipline  severe 
Of  Fairfax,  and  the  starry  Yere, 

Where  not  one  object  can  come  nigh  res 

But  pure,  and  spotless  as  the  eye, 

And  goodness  doth  itself  entail 
On  females,  if  there  want  a  male. 
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Go  now,  fond  sex,  that  on  your  face 
Do  all  your  useless  study  place, 

Nor  once  at  vice  your  brows  dare  knit, 

Lest  the  smooth  forehead  wrinkled  sit : 

Yet  your  own  face  shall  at  you  grin, 
Thorough  the  black  bag  of  your  skin, 

When  knowledge  only  could  have  filled, 

And  virtue  all  those  furrows  tilled. 

Hence  she  with  graces  more  divine 
Supplies  beyond  her  sex  the  line, 

And,  like  a  sprig  of  misletoe, 

On  the  Fairfacian  oak  does  grow, 

Whence,  for  some  universal  good, 

The  priest  shall  cut  the  sacred  bud, 

While  her  glad  parents  most  rejoice 
And  make  their  destiny  their  choice. 
Meantime,  ye  fields,  springs,  bushes,  flowers, 
Where  yet  she  leads  her  studious  hours, 
(Till  Fate  her  worthily  translates 
And  find  a  Fairfax  for  our  Thwates,) 
Employ  the  means  you  have  by  her, 

And  in  your  kind  yourselves  prefer, 

That,  as  all  virgins  she  precedes, 

So  you  all  woods,  streams,  gardens,  meads. 
For  you,  Thessalian  Tempe’s  seat 
Shall  now  be  scorned  as  obsolete  ; 

Aranjuez,  as  less,  disdained  ; 

The  Bel-Retiro,  as  constrained  ; 

But  name  not  the  Idalian  grove, 

For  ’twas  the  seat  of  wanton  love ; 
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Nor  e’en  the  dead’s  Ely  si  ail  fields, 
Yet  not  to  them  your  beauty  yields. 
’Tis  not,  as  once  appeared  the  world, 
A  heap  confused  together  hurled, 

All  negligently  overgrown, 

Gulfs,  deserts,  precipices,  stone  ; 

Your  lesser  world  contains  the  same, 
But  in  more  decent  order  tame, 

You,  Heaven’s  centre,  Nature’s  lap ; 
And  Paradise’s  only  map. 

And  now  the  salmon-fishers  moist, 
Their  leathern  boats  begin  to  hoist ; 
And,  like  Antipodes  in  shoes, 

Have  shod  their  heads  in  their  canoes. 
How  tortoise-like,  but  not  so  slow, 
These  rational  amphibii  go ! 

Let’s  in  ;  for  the  dark  hemisphere 
Does  now  like  one  of  them  appear. 
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yfKE  CORONET. 

When  with  the  thorns  with  which  I  long,  too 
long, 

With  many  a  piercing  wound, 

My  Saviour’s  head  have  crowned, 

X  seek  with  garlands  to  redress  that  wrong, — 
Through  every  garden,  every  mead, 

I  gather  flowers  (my  fruits  are  only  flowers) 
Dismantling  all  the  fragrant  towers 
That  once  adorned  my  shepherdess’s  head : 

And  now,  when  I  have  summed  up  all  my  store, 
Thinking  (so  I  myself  deceive) 

So  rich  a  chaplet  thence  to  weave 
As  never  yet  the  King  of  Glory  wore, 

Alas  !  I  find  the  Serpent  old, 

Twining  in  his  speckled  breast, 

About  the  flowers  disguised  does  fold, 

With  wreaths  of  fame  and  interest. 

Ah  foolish  man,  that  would’st  debase  with  them, 
And  mortal  glory,  Heaven’s  diadem  ! 

But  thou  who  only  could’st  the  Serpent  tame, 
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Either  his  slippery  knots  at  once  untie, 

And  disentangle  all  his  winding  snare, 

Or  shatter  too  with  him  my  curious  frame, 

And  let  these  wither  so  that  he  may  die, 

Though  set  with  skill,  and  chosen  out  with  care, 
-That  they,  while  thou  on  both  their  spoils  dost 
tread, 

May  crown  thy  feet,  that  could  not  crown  thy 
head 
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^YES  AND  TEARS. 

How  wisely  Nature  did  decree, 

With  the  same  eyes  to  weep  and  see, 
That,  having  viewed  the  object  vain, 
They  might  be  ready  to  complain  ! 

And,  since  the  self-deluding  sight, 

In  a  false  angle  takes  each  height, 

These  tears,  which  better  measure  all, 
Like  watery  lines  and  plummets  fall. 
Two  tears,  which  sorrow  long  did  weigh. 
Within  the  scales  of  either  eye, 

And  then  paid  out  in  equal  poise, 

Are  the  true  price  of  all  my  joys. 

What  in  the  world  most  fair  appears, 
Yea,  even  laughter,  turns  to  tears, 

And  all  the  jewels  which  we  prize, 

Melt  in  these  pendants  of  the  eyes. 

I  have  through  every  garden  been, 
Amongst  the  red,  the  white,  the  green, 
And  yet  from  all  those  flowers  I  saw, 

No  honey,  but  these  tears  could  draw. 
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So  the  all-seeing  sun  each  day, 

Distils  the  world  with  chymic  ray, 

But  finds  the  essence  only  showers, 

Which  straight  in  pity  back  he  pours. 

Yet  happy  they  whom  grief  doth  bless, 
That  weep  the  more,  and  see  the  less, 
And,  to  preserve  their  sight  more  true, 
Bathe  still  their  eyes  in  their  own  dew. 

So  Magdalen  in  tears  more  wise 
Dissolved  those  captivating  eyes, 

Whose  liquid  chains  could  flowing  meet 
To  fetter  her  Redeemer’s  feet. 

Not  full  sails  hasting  loaden  home, 

Nor  the  chaste  lady’s  pregnant  womb, 

Nor  Cynthia  teeming  shows  so  fair 
As  two  eyes  swollen  with  weeping  are. 

The  sparkling  glance  that  shoots  desire, 
Drenched  in  these  waves,  does  lose  its  fire, 
Yea  oft  the  Thunderer  pity  takes, 

And  here  the  hissing  lightning  slakes. 

The  incense  was  to  heaven  dear, 

Not  as  a  perfume,  but  a  tear, 

And  stars  shew  lovely  in  the  night, 

But  as  they  seem  the  tears  of  light. 

Ope  then,  mine  eyes,,  your  double  sluice, 
And  practise  so  your  noblest  use ; 

For  others  too  can  see,  or  sleep, 

But  only  human  eyes  can  weep. 

Now,  like  two  clouds  dissolving,  drop, 

And  at  each  tear,  in  distance  stop ; 
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Now,  like  two  fountains,  trickle  down ; 

Now  like  two  floods  o’errun  and  drown  : 
Thus  let  your  streams  o’erflow  your  springs 
Till  eyes  and  tears  be  the  same  things, 

And  each  the  other’s  difference  bears, 

These  weeping  eyes,  those  seeing  tears. 
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BERMUDAS.  / 

Where  tlie  remote  Bermudas  ride, 

In  the  ocean’s  bosom  unespied, 

From  a  small  boat,  that  rowed  along, 

The  listening  winds  received  this  song. 

“  What  should  we  do  but  sing  his  praise, 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze, 

Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 

And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 

Where  he  the  huge  sea-monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs, 

He  lands  us  on  a  grassy  stage, 

Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelate’s  rage. 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring, 

Which  here  enamels  every  thing, 

And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care, 

On  daily  visits  through  the  air  ; 

He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright, 

Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night, 

And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close, 

Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows  ; 
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He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet, 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet, 

But  apples  plants  of  such  a  price, 

No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice  ; 
With  cedars  chosen  by  his  hand, 

From  Lebanon,  he  stores  the  land, 

And  makes  the  hollow  seas,  that  roar, 
Proclaim  the  ambergrease  on  shore  ; 

He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 

The  Gospel’s  pearl  upon  our  coast, 

And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 

Oh  !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt, 

’Till  it  arrive  at  heaven’s  vault, 

Which,  then  (perhaps)  rebounding,  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexique  Bay.” 

Thus  sung  they,  in  the  English  boat, 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note, 

And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 
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Florinda  and  damon. 

CLORINDA. 

Damon,  come  drive  thy  flocks  this  way. 

DAMON. 

No  :  ’tis  too  late  they  went  astray. 

CLORINDA. 

I  have  a  grassy  scutcheon  spied, 

Where  Flora  blazons  all  her  pride  ; 

The  grass  I  aim  to  feast  thy  sheep, 

The  flowers  I  for  thy  temples  keep. 

DAMON. 

Grass  withers,  and  the  flowers  too  fade. 

CLORINDA. 

Seize  the  short  joys  then,  ere  they  vade. 
Seest  thou  that  unfrequented  cave  ? 


That  den  ? 


DAMON. 
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CLORINDA. 

# 

Love’s  shrine. 

DAMON. 

But  virtue’s  grave. 

CLORINDA. 

In  whose  cool  bosom  we  may  lie, 

Safe  from  the  sun. 


DAMON. 

Not  heaven’s  eye. 

CLORINDA. 

Near  this,  a  fountain’s  liquid  bell 
Tinkles  within  the  concave  shell. 

DAMON. 

Might  a  soul  bathe  there  and  be  clean, 

Or  slake  its  drought  ? 

CLORINDA. 

What  is’t  you  mean  ? 

DAMON. 

Clorinda,  pastures,  caves,  and  springs, 
These  once  had  been  enticing  things. 

CLORINDA. 

And  what  late  change  ? 
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Pan  met  me. 


DAMON. 

The  other  day 


CLORINDA. 

What  did  great  Pan  say  ? 
DAMON. 

Words  that  transcend  poor  shepherd’s  skill ; 
But  he  e’er  since  my  songs  does  fill, 

And  his  name  swells  my  slender  oat. 

CLORINDA. 

Sweet  must  Pan  sound  in  Damon’s  note. 

DAMON. 

Clorinda’s  voice  might  make  it  sweet. 

CLORINDA. 

Who  would  not  in  Pan’s  praises  meet  ? 

CHORUS. 

Of  Pan  the  flowery  pastures  sing, 
Caves  echo,  and  the  fountains  ring. 
Sing  then  while  he  doth  us  inspire ; 

For  all  the  world  is  our  Pan’s  quire« 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  SOUL  AND 

BODY. 


SOUL. 

O  who  shall  from  this  dungeon  raise 
A  soul  enslaved  so  many  ways  ? 

With  bolts  of  bones,  that  fettered  stands 
In  feet,  and  manacled  in  hands ; 

Here  blinded  with  an  eye,  and  there 
Deaf  with  the  drumming  of  an  ear  ; 

A  soul  hung  up,  as  ’twere,  in  chains 
Of  nerves,  and  arteries,  and  veins  ; 
Tortured,  besides  each  other  part, 

In  a  vain  head,  and  double  heart? 

BODY. 

O  who  shall  me  deliver  whole, 

From  bonds  of  this  tyrannic  soul, 

Which,  stretched  upright,  impales  me  so 
That  mine  own  precipice  I  go, 

And  warms  and  moves  this  needless  frame, 
(A  fever  could  but  do  the  same,) 

And,  wanting  where  its  spite  to  try, 

Has  made  me  live  to  let  me  die 
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A  body  that  could  never  rest, 

Since  this  ill  spirit  it  possessed  ? 

SOUL. 

What  magic  could  me  thus  confine 
Within  another’s  grief  to  pine, 

Where,  whatsoever  it  complain, 

I  feel,  that  cannot  feel,  the  pain, 

And  all  my  care  itself  employs, 

That  to  preserve,  which  me  destroys ; 
Constrained  not  only  to  endure 
Diseases,  but,  what’s  worse,  the  cure  ; 
And,  ready  oft  the  port  to  gain, 

Am  shipwrecked  into  health  again  ? 

BODY. 

But  Physic  yet  could  never  reach 
The  maladies  thou  me  dost  teach, 

Whom  first  the  cramp  of  hope  does  tear. 
And  then  the  palsy  shakes  of  fear  ; 

The  pestilence  of  love  does  heat, 

Or  hatred’s  hidden  ulcer  eat ; 

Joy’s  cheerful  madness  does  perplex, 

Or  sorrow’s  other  madness  vex  ; 

Which  knowledge  forces  me  to  know, 
And  memory  will  not  forego  ; 

What  but  a  soul  could  have  the  wit 
To  build  me  up  for  sin  so  fit? 

So  architects  do  square  and  hew 
Green  trees  that  in  the  forest  grew. 
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Yhe  nymph  complaining  for  the 

DEATH  OF  HER  FAWN. 


The  wanton  troopers  riding  by, 

Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 

Ungentle  men  !  they  cannot  thrive 
Who  killed  thee.  Thou  ne’er  didst  alive 
Them  any  harm,  alas  !  nor  could 
Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 

I’m  sure  I  never  wished  them  ill ; 

Nor  do  I  for  all  this,  nor  will : 

But,  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 
Prevail  with  heaven  to  forget 
Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 

Rather  than  fail.  But,  0  my  fears  ! 

It  cannot  die  so.  Heaven  s  King 
Keeps  register  of  every  thing, 

And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain ; 

Even  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain, 

Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 

Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 
In  this  warm  life-blood  which  doth  part 
From  thine  and  wound  me  to  the  heart, 
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Yet  could  they  not  be  clean,  their  stain 
Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain. 

There  is  not  such  another  in 
The  world,  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylvio,  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit, 

One  morning  (I  remember  well) 

Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell, 

Gave  it  to  me :  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then,  I’m  sure  I  do  ; 

Said  he,  ‘  Look  how  your  huntsman  here 
‘  Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  deer.’ 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled; 

This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild, 
And  quite  regardless  of  my  smart, 

Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  play 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this  ;  and,  very  well  content, 

Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent ; 

For  it  was  full  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game :  it  seemed  to  bless 
Itself  in  me  ;  how  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  ?  0  1  cannot  be 

Unkind  to  a  beast  that  loveth  me. 

»• 

Had  it  lived  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it  too  might  have  done  so 
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As  Sylvio  did ;  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he  ; 

But  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy, 

Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk  and  sugar  first 
I  it  at  my  own  fingers  nursed ; 

And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  waxed  more  white  and  swreet  than  they. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath  !  And  oft 
I  blushed  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
And  white,  shall  I  say  than  my  hand  ? 
Nay,  any  lady’s  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  wTond’rous  thing  how  fleet 
’Tvras  on  those  little  silver  feet ; 

With  what  a  pretty  skipping  grace 
It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race  ; 

And,  when  it  had  left  me  far  away, 

T would  stay*  and  run  again,  and  stay  ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds, 

And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  garden  of  my  own, 

But  so  with  roses  overgrown, 

And  lilies,  that  you  wrould  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness, 

And  all  the  spring  time  of  the  year 
It  only  loved  to  be  there. 
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Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie, 
Yet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 
Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes ; 
For,  in  the  flaxen  lilies’  shade, 

It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 

Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed, 

Until  its  lips  e’en  seemed  to  bleed, 
And  then  to  me  ’two u Id  boldly  trip, 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 

But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold : 

Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

0  help !  O  help  !  I  see  it  faint 
And  die  as  calmly  as  a  saint ! 

See  how  it  weeps  !  the  tears  do  come 
Sad,  slowly,  drojiping  like  a  gum. 

So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam ;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow ; 

The  brotherless  Heliades 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these. 

I  in  a  golden  vial  will 
Keep  these  two  crystal  tears,  and  fill 
It  till  it  doth  o’erflow  with  mine, 

Then  place  it  in  Diana’s  shrine. 

4. 
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Now  my  sweet  fawn  is  vanish’d  to 
Whither  the  swans  and  turtles  go  ; 

In  fair  Elysium  to  endure, 

With  milk-white  lambs,  and  ermines  pure. 

O  do  not  run  too  fast :  for  I 

Will  but  bespeak  thy  grave,  and  die. 

First,  my  unhappy  statue  shall 
Be  cut  in  marble  ;  and  withal, 

Let  it  be  weeping  too ;  but  there 
The  engraver  sure  his  art  may  spare  ; 

For  I  so  truly  thee  bemoan, 

That  I  shall  weep,  though  I  be  stone, 
Until  my  tears,  still  dropping,  wear 
My  breast,  themselves  engraving  there  ; 
Then  at  my  feet  shalt  thou  be  laid, 

Of  purest  alabaster  made ; 

For  I  would  have  thine  image  be 
White  as  I  can,  though  not  as  thee. 
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i. 

Come,  little  infant,  love  me  now, 
While  thine  unsuspected  years 
Clear  thine  aged  father’s  brow 
From  cold  jealousy  and  fears. 


il. 

Pietty  surely  ’twere  to  see 

By  young  Love  old  Time  beguiled, 
While  our  sportings  are  as  free 
As  the  nurse’s  with  the  child. 

hi. 

Common  beauties  stay  fifteen  ; 

Such  as  yours  should  swifter  move. 
Whose  fair  blossoms  are  too  green 
1  et  for  lust,  but  not  for  love. 

IV. 

Love  as  much  the  snowy  lamb, 

Or  the  wanton  kid,  does  prize, 

As  the  lusty  bull  or  ram, 

For  his  morning  sacrifice. 
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V. 

Now  then  love  me :  Time  may  take 
Thee  before  thy  time  away  ; 

Of  this  need  we’ll  virtue  make,  • 
And  learn  love  before  we  may. 


VI. 

So  we  win  of  doubtful  fate, 

And,  if  good  to  us  she  meant, 

We  that  good  shall  antedate, 

Or,  if  ill,  that  ill  prevent. 

vir. 

Thus  do  kingdoms,  frustrating 
Other  titles  to  their  crown, 

In  the  cradle  crown  their  king, 

So  all  foreign  claims  to  drown. 

VIII. 

So  to  make  all  rivals  vain, 

Now  I  crown  thee  with  my  love : 

Crown  me  with  thy  love  again, 

And  we  both  shall  monarchs  prove. 
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Had  we  but  world  enough,  and  time, 
This  coyness,  lady,  were  no  crime. 

We  would  sit  down,  and  think  which  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  our  long  love’s  day. 
Thou  by  the  Indian  Ganges’  side 
Should’st  rubies  find  :  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Humber  would  complain.  I  would 
Love  you  ten  years  before  the  flood, 

And  you  should,  if  you  please,  refuse 
Till  the  conversion  of  the  Jews ; 

My  .vegetable  love  should  grow 
Vaster  than  empires  and  more  slow ; 

An  hundred  years  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  on  thy  forehead  gaze  ; 
Two  hundred  to  adore  each  breast, 

But  thirty  thousand  to  the  rest ; 

An  age  at  least  to  every  part, 

And  the  last  age  should  show  your  heart. 
For,  lady,  you  deserve  this  state, 

Nor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate. 
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But  at  my  back  I  always  hear 
Time's  winged  chariot  hurrying  near, 

And  vender  all  before  us  lie 
Deserts  of  vast  eternity. 

Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  found, 

Nor.  in  thy  marble  vault,  shall  sound 
Mv  echoing  song:  then  worms  shall  try 
That  long  preserved  virginity, 

And  your  quaint  honour  turn  to  dust. 
And  into  ashes  all  my  lust : 

The  grave’s  a  fine  and  private  place. 

But  none,  I  think,  do  there  embrace. 

Now  therefore,  while  the  youthful  hue 
Sits  on  thy  skin  like  morning  dew, 

And  while  thy  willing  soul  transpires 
At  every  pore  with  instant  fires. 

Now  let  us  sport  us  while  we  may, 

And  now,  like  amorous  birds  of  prey 
Rather  at  once  our  time  devour, 

Than  languish  in  his  slow-chaped  power. 
Let  us  roll  all  our  strength  and  all 
Our  sweetness  up  into  one  ball, 

And  tear  our  pleasures  with  rough  strife, 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  life  ; 

Thus,  though  we  cannot  make  our  sun 
Stand  still,  yet  we  will  make  him  run. 
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✓the  UNFORTUNATE  LOVER.  / 

Alas  !  how  pleasant  are  their  days, 

With  whom  the  infant  love  yet  plays  ! 
Sorted  by  pairs,  they  still  are  seen 
By  fountains  cool  and  shadows  green  ; 

But  soon  these  flames  do  lose  their  lmht. 
Like  meteors  of  a  summer’s  ni^ht : 

Nor  can  they  to  that  region  climb, 

To  make  impression  upon  time. 

’Twas  in  a  shipwreck,  when  the  seas 
Ruled,  and  the  winds  did  what  they  please, 
That  my  poor  lover  floating  lay, 

And,  ere  brought  forth,  was  cast  away ; 

Till  at  the  last  the  master  wave 
Upon  the  rock  his  mother  drave, 

And  there  she  split  against  the  stone, 

In  a  Ca3sarian  section. 

The  sea  him  lent  these  bitter  tears, 

Which  at  his  eyes  he  always  bears, 

And  from  the  winds  the  sighs  he  bore, 
Which  through  his  surging  breast  do  roar: 
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No  day  he  saw  but  that  which  breaks 
Through  frighted  clouds  in  forked  streaks 
While  round  the  rattling  thunder  hurled, 
As  at  the  funeral  of  the  world. 

While  nature  to  his  birth  presents 
This  masque  of  quarrelling  elements, 

A  numerous  fleet  of  cormorants  black, 
That  sailed  insulting  o’er  the  wrack, 
Received  into  their  cruel  care, 

The  unfortunate  and  abject  heir  ; 
Guardians  most  fit  to  entertain 
The  orphan  of  the  hurricane. 

They  fed  him  up  with  hopes  and  air, 
Which  soon  digested  to  despair, 

And  as  one  cormorant  fed  him,  still 
Another  on  his  heart  did  bill  ; 

Thus,  while  they  famish  him,  and  feast, 
He  both  consumed,  and  increased, 

And  languished  with  doubtful  breath, 
The  amphibium  of  life  and  death. 

And  now,  when  angry  heaven  would 
Behold  a  spectacle  of  blood, 

Fortune  and  he  are  called  to  play 
At  sharp  before  it  all  the  day, 

(And  tyrant  Love  his  breast  does  ply 
With  all  his  winged  artillery, 

Whilst  he,  betwixt  the  flames  and  waves 
Like  Ajax,  the  mad  tempest  braves. 

See  how  he  naked  and  fierce  does  stand. 
Cuffing  the  thunder  with  one  hand, 
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While  with  the  other  he  does  lock, 

And  grapple,  with  the  stubborn  rock, 

From  which  he  with  each  wave  rebounds, 
Torn  into  flames,  and  ragged  with  wounds, 
And  all  he  says,  a  lover  drest 
In  his  own  blood  does  relish  best. 

This  is  the  only  banneret, 


That  ever  love  created  yet ; 

Who,  though  by  the  malignant  stars, 
Forced  to  live  in  storms  and  wars, 
Yet  dying,  leaves  a  perfume  here, 
And  music  within  every  ear ; 

And  he  in  story  only  rules, 


In  a  field  sable,  a  lover  gules. 


_ 
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^/THE  GALLERY. 

Chlora,  come  view  my  soul,  and  tell 
Whether  I  have  contrived  it  well ; 
How  all  its  several  lodgings  lie, 
Composed  into  one  gallery, 

And  the  great  arras-hangings,  made 
Of  various  faces,  by  are  laid, 

That,  for  all  furniture,  you’ll  find 
Only  your  picture  in  my  mind. 

Here  thou  art  painted  in  the  dress 
Of  an  inhumane  murtheress, 
Examining  upon  our  hearts, 

(Thy  fertile  shop  of  cruel  arts,) 
Engines  more  keen  than  ever  yet 
Adorned  a  tyrant’s  cabinet, 

Of  which  the  most  tormenting  are, 
Black  eyes,  red  lips,  and  curled  hair. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  thou’rt  drawn, 
Like  to  Aurora  in  the  dawn, 

When  in  the  east  she  slumbering  lies. 
And  stretches  out  her  milky  thighs, 
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W  liile  all  the  morning  quire  does  sing, 
And  Manna  falls  and  roses  spring, 

And,  at  thy  feet,  the  wooing  doves 
Sit  perfecting  their  harmless  loves. 

Like  an  enchantress  here  thou  show’st, 
Vexing  thy  restless  lover’s  ghost, 

And,  by  a  light  obscure,  dost  rave 
Over  his  entrails,  in  the  cave, 

Divining  thence,  with  horrid  care, 

How  long  thou  shalt  continue  fair, 

And  (when  informed)  them  throw’st  away 
To  be  the  greedy  vulture’s  prey. 

But,  against  that,  thou  sittest  afloat, 

Like  Venus  in  her  pearly  boat; 

The  halcyons,  calming  all  that’s  nigh, 
Betwixt  the  air  and  water  fly  ; 

Or,  if  some  rolling  wave  appears, 

A  mass  of  ambergrease  it  bears, 

Nor  blows  more  wind  than  what  may  well 
Convoy  the  perfume  to  the  smell. 

These  pictures,  and  a  thousand  more, 

Of  thee,  my  gallery  do  store, 

In  all  the  forms  thou  can’st  invent, 

Either  to  please  me,  or  torment ; 

F or  thou  alone,  to  people  me, 

Art  grown  a  numerous  colony, 

And  a  collection  choicer  far 

Than  or  Whitehall’s,  or  Mantua’s  were. 

But  of  these  pictures,  and  the  rest, 

That  at  the  entrance  likes  me  best. 
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Where  the  same  posture  and  the  look 
Remains  with  which  I  first  was  took ; 

A  tender  shepherdess,  whose  hair 
Hangs  loosely  playing  in  the  air, 
Transplanting  flowers  from  the  green  hill 
To  crown  her  head  and  bosom  fill. 
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p  THE  fair  singer. 


I. 

1 0  make  a  final  conquest  of  all  me, 

Love  did  compose  so  sweet  an  enemy, 

In  whom  both  beauties  to  my  death  agree, 
Joining  themselves  in  fatal  harmony, 

That,  while  she  with  her  eyes  my  heart  does 
bind, 

She  with  her  voice  might  captivate  my  mind. 

ii. 

I  could  have  fled  from  one  but  singly  fair ; 

My  disentangled  soul  itself  might  save, 

Breaking  the  curled  trammels  of  her  hair ; 

But  how  should  I  avoid  to  be  her  slave, 

Whose  subtle  art  invisibly  can  wreath 
My  fetters  of  the  very  air  I  breathe  ? 

hi. 

It  had  been  easy  fighting  in  some  plain, 

Where  victory  might  hang  in  equal  choice 
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But  all  resistance  against  her  is  vain, 

Who  has  the  advantage  both  of  eyes  and  voice, 
And  all  my  forces  needs  must  be  undone, 

She  having  gained  both  the  wind  and  sun. 


\ 
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v^OUKNING. 

I. 

You,  that  decipher  out  the  fate 
Of  human  offsprings  from  the  skies, 

What  mean  these  infants  which,  of  late, 
Spring  from  the  stars  of  Chlora’s  eyes  ? 

II. 

Her  eyes  confused,  and  doubled  o’er 
With  tears  suspended  ere  they  flow, 

Seem  bending  upwards  to  restore 
To  heaven,  whence  it  came,  their  woe. 

hi. 

When,  moulding  of  the  watery  spheres, 

Slow  drops  untie  themselves  away, 

As  if  she  with  those  precious  tears, 

Would  strew  the  ground  where  Strephon  lay. 

IV. 

Yet  some  affirm,  pretending  art, 

Her  eyes  have  so  her  bosom  drown’d, 

Only  to  soften,  near  her  heart, 

A  place  to  fix  another  wound. 
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V. 

And,  while  vain  pomp  does  her  restrain 
Within  her  solitary  bower, 

She  courts  herself  in  amorous  rain, 
Herself  both  Danae  and  the  shower. 


VI. 

Nay  others,  bolder,  hence  esteem 
Joy  now  so  much  her  master  grown, 

That  whatsoever  does  but  seem 
Like  grief  is  from  her  windows  thrown. 

VII. 

Nor  that  she  pays,  while  she  survives, 

To  her  dead  love  this  tribute  due, 

But  casts  abroad  these  donatives, 

At  the  installing  of  a  new. 

VIII. 

How  wide  they  dream  !  the  Indian  slaves, 
Who  sink  for  pearl  through  seas  profound, 
Would  find  her  tears  yet  deeper  waves, 
And  not  of  one  the  bottom  sound. 


IX. 

I  yet  my  silent  judgment  keep, 
Disputing  not  what  they  believe  : 
But  sure  as  oft  the  women  weep. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  they  grieve. 
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i/DAPHNIS  AND  CHLOE. 


i. 

Daphnis  must  from  Chloe  part; 
Now  is  come  the  dismal  hour, 
That  must  all  his  hopes  devour, 
All  his  labour,  all  his  art. 


ii. 

Nature,  her  own  sex’s  foe,  ’ 

Long  had  taught  her  to  be  coy  ; 
But  she  neither  knew  to  enjoy, 
Nor  yet  let  her  lover  go. 

hi. 

But,  with  this  sad  news,  surprised, 
Soon  she  let  that  niceness  fall, 

And  would  gladly  yield  to  all, 

So  it  had  his  stay  comprised. 

IV. 

Nature  so  herself  does  use 
To  lay  by  her  wonted  state, 

Lest  the  world  should  separate  ; 
Sudden  parting  closer  glues. 

5 
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Y. 

He,  well  read  in  all  the  ways 
By  which  men  their  siege  maintain, 
Knew  not  that,  the  fort  to  gain, 
Better  ’twas  the  siege  to  raise. 


VI. 

But  he  came  so  full  possessed 

With  the  grief  of  parting  thence, 

That  he  had  not  so  much  sense 

« 

As  to  see  he  might  be  blessed, 

VII. 

Till  Love  in  her  language  breathed 
Words  she  never  spake  before  ; 

But  than  legacies  no  more, 

To  a  dying  man  bequeathed. 

VIII. 

For  alas  !  the  time  was  spent ; 
Now  the  latest  minute’s  run, 

When  poor  Daphnis  is  undone, 
Between  joy  and  sorrow  rent. 


IX. 

At  that  why  ?  that  stay ,  my  dear  ! 
His  disordered  locks  he  tare, 

And  with  rolling  eyes  did  glare, 
And  his  cruel  fate  forswear. 
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x. 

As  the  soul  of  one  scarce  dead, 
With  the  shrieks  of  friends  aghast, 
Looks  distracted  back  in  haste, 

And  then  straight  again  is  fled ; 

1 

XI. 

So  did  wretched  Daphnis  look, 
Frighting  her  he  loved  most ; 

At  the  last  this  lover’s  ghost, 

Thus  his  leave  resolved  took. 

XII. 

u  Are  my  hell  and  heaven  joined, 
More  to  torture  him  that  dies  ? 
Could  departure  not  suffice, 

But  that  you  must  then  grow  kind  ? 

XIII. 

“  Ah  !  my  Chloe,  how  have  I 
Such  a  wretched  minute  found, 
When  thy  favours  should  me  wound, 
More  than  all  thy  cruelty  ? 

XIV. 

“  So  to  the  condemned  wight, 

The  delicious  cup  we  fill, 

And  allow  him  all  he  will, 

For  his  last  and  short  delight. 
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XV. 

“  But  I  will  not  now  begin 
Such  a  debt  unto  my  foe, 

Nor  to  my  departure  owe, 

What  my  presence  could  not  win. 

XVI. 

“  Absence  is  too  much  alone ; 

Better  ’tis  to  go  in  peace, 

Than  my  losses  to  increase, 

By  a  late  fruition. 

XVII. 

«  Why  should  I  enrich  my  fate  ? 

Tis  a  vanity  to  wear, 

For  my  executioner, 

Jewels  of  so  high  a  rate. 

XVIII. 

“  Rather  I  away  will  pine, 

In  a  manly  stubborness, 

Than  be  fatted  up  express, 

For  the  Cannibal  to  dine. 

xix. 

«  While  this  grief  does  thee  disarm. 
All  the  enjoyment  of  our  love 
But  the  ravishment  would  prove 
Of  a  body  dead  while  warm  ; 
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XX. 

il  And  I  parting  should  appear 
Like  the  gourmand  Hebrew  dead 
While,  with  quails  and  manna  fed, 
He  does  through  the  desert  err, 

XXI. 

“  Or  the  witch  that  midnight  wakes 
For  the  fern,  whose  magic  weed 
In  one  minute  casts  the  seed 
And  invisible  him  makes. 

XXII. 

“  Gentler  times  for  love  are  meant : 
Who  for  parting  pleasure  strain, 
Gather  roses  in  the  rain, 

Wet  themselves  and  spoil  their  scent. 

(  XXIII. 

“  Farewell,  therefore,  all  the  fruit 
Which  I  could  from  love  receive  : 

Joy  will  not  with  sorrow  weave, 

Nor  will  I  this  grief  pollute. 

XXIV. 

“  Fate,  I  come,  as  dark,  as  sad, 

As  thy  malice  could  desire  ; 

Yet  bring  with  me  all  the  fire, 

That  love  in  his  torches  had.” 
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XXV. 

At  these  words  away  he  broke, 

As  who  long  has  praying  lien, 

To  his  head’s-man  makes  the  sign 
And  receives  the  parting  stroke. 

XXYI. 

But  hence  virgins  all  beware  ; 
Last  night  he  with  Phlogis  slept. 
This  night  for  Dorinda  kept, 

And  but  rid  to  take  the  air. 

# 

XXVII. 

Yet  he  does  himself  excuse ; 

Nor  indeed  without  a  cause : 

For,  according  to  the  laws, 

Why  did  Chloe  once  refuse  ? 


# 
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^THE  DEFINITION  OF  LOYE. 

i. 

My  Love  is  of  a  birth  as  rare 
As  ’tis,  for  object,  strange  and  high ; 

It  was  begotten  by  despair, 

Upon  impossibility. 


ii. 

Magnanimous  despair  alone 
Could  show  me  so  divine  a  thing, 

Where  feeble  hope  could  ne’er  have  flown, 
But  vainly  flapped  its  tinsel  wing. 

hi. 

And  yet  I  quickly  might  arrive 
Where  my  extended  soul  is  fixed; 

But  fate  does  iron  wedges  drive, 

And  always  crowds  itself  betwixt. 


IV. 

For  fate  with  jealous  eye  does  see 
Two  perfect  loves,  nor  lets  them  close ; 
Their  union  would  her  ruin  be, 

And  her  tyrannic  power  depose. 
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y. 

And  therefore  her  decrees  of  steel 
Us  as  the  distant  poles  have  placed, 

(Though  Love’s  whole  world  on  us  doth  wheel) 
Not  by  themselves  to  be  embraced, 


VI. 

Unless  the  giddy  heaven  fall, 

And  earth  some  new  convulsion  tear, 
And,  us  to  join,  the  world  should  all 
Be  cramped  into  a  planisphere. 

VII. 

As  lines,  so  loves  oblique  may  well 
Themselves  in  every  angle  greet : 

But  ours,  so  truly  parallel, 

Though  infinite,  can  never  meet. 

VIII. 

Therefore  the  love  which  us  doth  bind, 
But  fate  so  enviously  debars, 

Is  the  conjunction  of  the  mind, 

And  opposition  of  the  stars. 
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jtHE  PICTURE  OF  T.  C.  IN  A  PROSPECT 
OF  FLOWERS. 


y 


i. 

See  with  what  simplicity 

This  nymph  begins  her  golden  days  ! 

In  the  green  grass  she  loves  to  lie, 

And  there  with  her  fair  aspect  tames 
The  wilder  flowers  and  gives  them  names, 

But  only  with  the  roses  plays, 

And  them  does  tell 

What  colours  best  become  them  and  what  smell. 


ii. 

Who  can  foretell  for  what  high  cause, 
This  darling  of  the  Gods  was  born  ? 
Yet  this  is  she  whose  chaster  laws 
The  wanton  Love  shall  one  day  fear, 
And,  under  her  command  severe, 

See  his  bow  broke,  and  ensigns  torn. 

Happy  who  can 

Appease  this  virtuous  enemy  of  man ! 
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m. 

0  then  let  me  in  time  compound 
And  parley  with  those  conquering  eyes, 

Ere  they  have  tried  their  force  to  wound; 

Ere  with  their  glancing  wheels  they  drive 
In  triumph  over  hearts  that  strive, 

And  them  that  yield  but  more  despise, 

Let  me  be  laid, 

Where  I  may  see  the  glories  from  some  shade. 


IY. 

Meantime,  whilst  every  verdant  thing 
Itself  does  at  thy  beauty  charm, 
Reform  the  errors  of  the  spring ; 
Make  that  the  tulips  may  have  share 
Of  sweetness,  seeing  they  are  fair ; 
And  roses  of  their  thorns  disarm  ; 

But  most  procure 

That  violets  may  a  longer  age  endure, 


y. 

But  0,  young  beauty  of  the  woods, 

Whom  nature  courts  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
Gather  the  flowers,  but  spare  the  buds, 

Lest  Flora,  angry  at  thy  crime 
To  kill  her  infants  in  their  prime, 

Should  quickly  make  the  example  yours, 
And  ere  we  see, 

Nip,  in  the  blossom,  all  our  hopes  in  thee. 
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TWO  SONGS 


ON  THE  LORD  FAUCONBERG,  AND  THE  LADY 
MARY  CROMWELL. 


CHORUS,  ENDYMION,  LUNA. 
CHORUS. 

The  astrologer’s  own  eyes  are  set, 

And  even  wolves  the  sheep  forget ; 
Only  this  shepherd,  late  and  soon, 
Upon  this  hill  outwakes  the  moon. 
Hark  how  he  sings  with  sad  delight, 
Thorough  the  clear  and  silent  night ! 


ENDYMION. 

Cynthia,  O  Cynthia,  turn  thine  ear, 
Nor  scorn  End ymi on’s  plaints  to  hear ! 
As  we  our  flocks,  so  you  command 
The  fleecy  clouds  with  silver  wand. 

CYNTHIA. 

If  thou  a  mortal,  rather  sleep ; 

And  if  a  shepherd,  watch  thy  sheep. 
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ENDYMION. 

The  shepherd,  since  he  saw  thine  eyes, 
And  sheep,  are  both  thy  sacrifice  ; 

Nor  merits  he  a  mortal’s  name, 

That  burns  with  an  immortal  flame. 


CYNTHIA. 

1  have  enough  for  me  to  do, 

Ruling  the  waves  that  ebb  and  flow. 

ENDYMION. 

Since  thou  disdain’st  not  then  to  share 
On  sublunary  things  thy  care, 

Rather  restrain  these  double  seas', 

Mine  eyes,  incessant  deluges. 

CYNTHIA. 

My  wakeful  lamp  all  night  must  move. 
Securing  their  repose  above. 

ENDYMION. 

If  therefore  thy  resplendent  ray 
Can  make  a  night  more  bright  than  day. 
Shine  thorough  this  obscurer  breast, 
With  shades  of  deep  despair  oppressed. 

chohus. 

Courage,  Endymion,  boldly  woo ! 
Anchises  was  a  shepherd  too, 
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Yet  is  her  younger  sister  laid 
Sporting  with  him  in  Ida’s  shade  : 

And  Cynthia,  though  the  strongest, 
Seeks  but  the  honour  to  have  held  out  longest. 

ENDYMION. 

Here  unto  Latinos’  top  I  climb, 

How  far  below  thine  orb  sublime ! 

0  why,  as  well  as  eyes  to  see, 

Have  I  not  arms  that  reach  to  thee  ? 

CYNTHIA. 

’Tis  needless  then  that  I  refuse. 

Would  you  but  your  own  reason  use. 

ENDYMION. 

Though  I  so  high  may  not  pretend, 

It  is  the  same,  so  you  descend. 

CYNTHIA. 

These  stars  would  say  I  do  them  wrong, 

Rivals,  each  one,  for  thee  too  strong. 

ENDYMION. 

These  stars  are  fixed  unto  their  sphere 
And  cannot,  though  they  would,  come  near. 

Less  loves  set  off  each  other’s  praise, 

While  stars  eclipse  by  mixing  rays. 

CYNTHIA. 

That  cave  is  dark. 
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ENDYMION. 

Then  none  can  spy : 
Or  shine  thou  there,  and  ’tis  the  sky. 


CHORUS. 

Joy  to  Endymion  ! 

For  he  has  Cynthia’s  favour  won, 

And  Joye  himself  approves 
With  his  serenest  influence  their  loves. 
For  he  did  never  love  to  pair 
His  progeny  above  the  air, 

But  to  be  honest,  valiant,  wise, 

Makes  mortals  matches  fit  for  deities. 
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i/. 

SECOND  SONG. 


H0BB1N0L,  PHILLIS,  TOMALIN. 


HOBBINOL. 

Phillis,  Tomalin,  away ! 

Never  such  a  merry  day, 

For  the  northern  shepherd’s  son 
Has  Menalcas’  daughter  won. 

PHILLIS. 

Stay  till  I  some  flowers  have  tied 
In  a  garland  for  the  bride. 

TOMALIN. 

If  thou  would’st  a  garland  bring, 
Phillis,  you  may  wait  the  spring : 
They  have  chosen  such  an  hour 
When  she  is  the  only  flower. 


PHILLIS. 

Let’s  not  then,  at  least,  be  seen 
Without  each  a  sprig  of  green. 
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HOBBINOL. 

Fear  not  ,•  at  Menalcas’  hall 
There  are  bays  enough  for  all. 

He,  when  young  as  we,  did  graze, 

But  when  old  he  planted  bays. 

TOMALIN. 

Here  she  comes  ;  but  with  a  look 
Far  more  catching  than  my  hook  ; 
’Twas  those  eyes,  I  now  dare  swear, 
Led  our  lambs  we  knew  not  where. 

HOBBINOL. 

Not  our  lambs  own  fleeces  are 
Curled  so  lovely  as  her  hair, 

Nor  our  sheep  new-washed  can  be 
Half  so  white  or  sweet  as  she. 

PHILLIS. 

He  so  looks  as  fit  to  keep 
Somewhat  else  than  silly  sheep. 

HOBBINOL. 

Come,  let’s  in  some  carol  new 
Pay  to  love  and  them  their  due. 

ALL. 

Joy  to  that  happy  pair 
Whose  hopes  united  banish  our  despair. 
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What  shepherd  could  for  love  pretend, 

Whilst  all  the  nymphs  on  Damon’s  choice  attend  ? 
What  shepherdess  could  hope  to  wed 
Before  Marina’s  turn  were  sped  ? 

Now  lesser  beauties  may  take  place, 

And  meaner  virtues  come  in  play, 

While  they, 

Looking  from  high, 

Shall  grace 

Our  stocks  and  with  a  propitious  eye. 

But  what  is  most,  the  gentle  swain 
No  more  shall  need  of  love  complain ; 

But  virtue  shall  be  beauty’s  hire, 

And  those  be  equal,  that  have  equal  fire. 

Marina  yields.  Who  dares  be  coy  ? 

Or  who  despair,  now  Damon  does  enjoy  ? 

Joy  to  that  happy  pair, 

Whose  hopes  united  banish  our  despair  1 
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vA  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THYRSIS  AND 

DORINDA. 

DORINDA. 

When  death  shall  snatch  us  from  these  kids. 
And  shut  up  our  divided  lids, 

Tell  me,  Thyrsis,  prythee  do, 

Whither  thou  and  I  must  go. 

THYRSIS. 

To  the  Elysium. 


DORINDA. 

Oh,  where  is’t  ? 

THYRSIS. 

A  chaste  soul  can  never  miss’t. 

DORINDA. 

I  know  no  way  but  one  ;  our  home 
Is  our  Elysium. 
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THYRSIS. 

Cast  tliine  eye  to  yonder  sky, 

There  the  milky  way  doth  lie  ; 

’Tis  a  sure,  but  rugged  way, 

That  leads  to  everlasting  day. 

dorinda. 

There  birds  may  nest,  hut  how  can  I, 
That  have  no  wings  and  cannot  fly  ? 

THYRSIS. 

Do  not  sigh,  fair  nymph,  for  fire 
Hath  no  wings,  yet  doth  aspire 
Till  it  hit  against  the  pole ; 

Heaven’s  the  centre  of  the  soul. 

DORINDA. 

But  in  Elysium  how  do  they 
Pass  eternity  away  ? 

THYRSIS. 

0  !  there’s  neither  hqpe  nor  fear, 
There’s  no  wolf,  no  fox,  no  bear, 

No  need  of  dog  to  fetch  our  stray. 

Our  Liglitfoot  we  may  give  away 
And  there,  most  sweetly,  may  thine  ear 
Feast  with  the  music  of  the  sphere. 
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DORINDA. 

How  I  my  future  state, 

By  silent  thinking,  antedate  ! 

I  prythee  let  us  spend  our  time,  come, 
In  talking  of  Elysium. 


THYRSIS. 

Then  I’ll  go  on :  there  sheep  are  full 
Of  softest  grass,  and  softest  wool ; 

There  birds  sing  consorts,  garlands  grow, 
Cool  winds  do  whisper,  springs  do  flow  ; 
There  always  is  a  rising  sun, 

And  day  is  ever  but  begun  ; 

Shepherds  there  bear  equal  sway, 

And  every  nymph’s  a  queen  of  May. 

DORINDA. 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  ! 


THYRSIS. 

Dorinda,  why  dost  cry  ? 

i 

DORINDA. 

I’m  sick,  I’m  sick,  and  fain  would  die. 

THYRSIS. 

Ccnvince  me  now  that  this  is  true 
By  bidding,  with  me,  all  adieu. 
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DORINDA. 

I  cannot  live  without  thee,  I 

Will  for  thee,  much  more  with  thee,  die. 

thyrsis. 

Then  let  us  give  Corellia  charge  o’the  sheep, 
And  thou  and  I  pick  poppies  and  them  steep 
In  wine,  and  drink  of  it  e’en  till  we  weep, 

So  shall  we  smoothly  pass  away  in  sleep. 
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//THE  MATCH.  ^ 

i. 

Nature  had  long  a  treasure  made, 

Of  all  her  choicest  store, 

Fearing,  when  she  should  be  decayed. 
To  beg  in  vain  for  more. 


ii. 

Her  orientest  colours  there, 

And  essences  most  pure, 

With  sweetest  perfumes  hoarded  were. 
All,  as  she  thought,  secure, 

hi. 

She  seldom  them  unlocked  or  used 
But  with  the  nicest  care  ; 

For,  with  one  grain  of  them  diffused, 
She  could  the  world  repair. 


IY. 

But  likeness  soon  together  drew, 
What  she  did  separate  lay  ; 

Of  which  one  perfect  beauty  grew, 
And  that  was  Celia. 
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v. 

Love  wisely  had  of  long  foreseen 
That  he  must  once  grow  old, 

And  therefore  stored  a  magazine 
To  save  him  from  the  cold. 

VI. 

He  kept  the  several  cells  replete 
With  nitre  thrice  refined, 

The  naphtha’s  and  the  sulphur’s  heat, 
And  all  that  burns  the  mind. 

VII. 

He  fortified  the  double  gate, 

And  rarely  thither  came ; 

For,  with  one  spark  of  these,  he  straight 
All  nature  could  inflame. 

VIII. 

Till,  by  vicinity  so  long, 

A  nearer  way  they  sought, 

And,  grown  magnetically  strong, 

Into  each  other  wrought. 

IX. 

Thus  all  his  fuel  did  unite 
To  make  one  fire  high  : 

None  ever  burned  so  hot,  so  bright : 
And,  Celia,  that  am  I. 
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X. 

So  we  alone  the  happy  rest, 

Whilst  all  the  world  is  poor, 

And  have  within  ourselves  possessed 
All  love's  and  nature’s  store. 
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/  the  mower  against  gardens.  } 

Luxurious  man,  to  bring  his  vice  in  use, 

Did  after  him  the  world  seduce, 

And  from  the  fields  the  flowers  and  plants  allure, 
Where  nature  was  most  plain  and  pure. 

He  first  inclosed  within  the  gardens  square 
A  dead  and  standing  pool  of  air, 

And  a  more  luscious  earth  from  them  did  knead, 
Which  stupefied  them  while  it  fed. 

Ihe  pink  grew  then  as  double  as  his  mind; 

The  nutriment  did  change  the  kind. 

With  strange  perfumes  he  did  the  roses  taint; 

And  flowers  themselves  were  taught  to  paint. 
The  tulip  white  did  for  complexion  seek, 

And  learned  to  interline  its  cheek  ; 

Its  union  root  they  then  so  high  did  hold, 

That  one  was  for  a  meadow  sold : 

Another  world  was  searched  through  oceans  new. 

To  find  the  marble  of  Peru, 

And  yet  these  rarities  might  be  allowed 
To  man,  that  sovereign  thing  and  proud, 
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Had  he  not  dealt  between  the  bark  and  tree, 
Forbidden  mixtures  there  to  see. 

No  plant  now  knew  the  stock  from  which  it  came 
He  grafts  upon  the  wild  the  tame, 

That  the  uncertain  and  adulterate  fruit 
Might  put  the  palate  in  dispute. 

His  green  seraglio  has  its  eunuchs  too, 

Lest  any  tyrant  him  outdo, 

And  in  the  cherry  he  does  nature  vex, 

To  procreate  without  a  sex. 

’Tis  all  enforced,  the  fountain  and  the  grot, 
While  the  sweet  fields  do  lie  forgot, 

Wdiere  willing  nature  does  to  all  dispense 
A  wild  and  fragrant  innocence, 

And  fauns  and  fairies  do  the  meadows  till 
More  by  their  presence  than  their  skill. 
Their  statues,  polished  by  some  ancient  hand. 

May  to  adorn  the  gardens  stand, 

But,  howsoe’er  the  figures  do  excel, 

The  Gods  themselves  with  us  do  dwell. 
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^  DAMON  THE  MOWER. 

Hark  how  the  Mower  Damon  sung, 

With  love  of  Juliana  stung, 

While  every  thing  did  seem  to  paint 
The  scene  more  fit  for  his  complaint ! 

Like  her  fair  eyes  the  day  was  fair, 

Hut  scorching  like  his  amorous  care  ; 
Sharp,  like  his  scythe,  his  sorrow  was, 

And  withered,  like  his  hopes,  the  grass. 

Oh  what  unusual  heats  are  here, 

Which  thus  our  sun-burned  meadows  fear! 
The  grasshopper  its  pipe  gives  o’er, 

And  hamstringed  frogs  can  dance  no  more, 
But  in  the  brook  the  green  frog  wades, 

And  grasshoppers  seek  out  the  shades ; 
Only  the  snake,  that  kept  within, 

Now  glitters  in  its  second  skin. 

This  heat  the  sun  could  never  raise, 

Nor  dog-star  so  inflame  the  days ; 

It  from  an  higher  beauty  groweth, 

Which  burns  the  fields  and  mower  both, 
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Which  made  the  dog,  and  makes  the  sun 
Hotter  than  his  own  Phaeton; 

Not  July  causeth  these  extremes, 

But  Juliana’s  scorching  beams. 

Tell  me  where  I  may  pass  the  fires 
Of  the  hot  day,  or  hot  desires  ; 

To  what  cool  cave  shall  I  descend, 

Or  to  what  gelid  fountain  bend  ? 

Alas  !  I  look  for  ease  in  vain, 

When  remedies  themselves  complain, 

No  moisture  but  my  tears  do  rest, 

Nor  cold  but  in  her  icy  breast. 

How  long  wilt  thou,  fair  shepherdess, 
Esteem  me  and  my  presents  less  ? 

To  thee  the  harmless  snake  I  biing, 
Disarmed  ot  its  teeth  and  sting  ; 

To  thee  chameleons,  changing  hue, 

And  oak  leaves  tipt  with  honey  dew  ; 

Yet  thou  ungrateful  hast  not  sought 
Nor  what  they  are,  nor  who  them  brought. 

I  am  the  mower  Damon,  known 
Through  all  the  mealows  I  have  mown. 
On  me  the  morn  her  dew  distils 
Before  her  darling  daffodils, 

And,  if  at  noon  my  toil  me  heat, 

The  sun  himself  licks  off  my  sweat ; 
While  going  home  the  evening  sweet 
In  cowslip-water  baths  my  feet. 
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What  though  the  piping  shepherd  stock 
The  plains  with  an  unnumbered  flock, 
This  scythe  of  mine  discovers  wide 
More  ground  than  all  his  sheep  do  hide. 
With  this  the  golden  fleece  I  shear 
Of  all  these  closes  every  year, 

And  though  in  wool  more  poor  than  they, 
Yet  I  am  richer  far  in  hay. 

Nor  am  I  so  deformed  to  sight. 

If  in  my  scythe  I  looked  right ; 

In  which  I  see  my  picture  done, 

As  in  a  crescent  moon  the  sun. 

The  deathless  fairies  take  me  oft 
To  lead  them  in  their  dances  soft, 

And  when  I  tune  myself  to  sing, 

About  me  they  contract  their  ring. 

How  happy  might  I  still  have  mowed, 
Had  not  Love  here  his  thistle  sowed ! 

But  now  I  all  the  day  complain, 

Joining  my  labour  to  my  pain, 

And  with  my  scythe  cut  down  the  grass, 
Yet  still  my  grief  is  where  it  was  ; 

But  when  the  iron  blunter  grows, 

Sighing  I  whet  my  scythe  and  woes. 

While  thus  he  drew  his  elbow  round, 
Depopulating  all  the  ground, 

And,  with  his  whistling  scythe,  does  cut 
Each  stroke  between  the  earth  and  root. 
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The  edged  steel,  by  careless  chance, 

Did  into  his  own  ankle  glance, 

And  there  among  the  grass  fell  down, 

By  his  own  scythe  the  mower  mown. 

Alas !  said  he,  these  hurts  are  slight 
To  those  that  die  by  love’s  despite. 

With  shepherd’s-purse,  and  clown’s  all-heal, 
The  blood  I  stanch  and  wound  I  seal. 

Only  for  him  no  cure  is  found, 

Whom  Juliana’s  eyes  do  wound  ; 

’Tis  death  alone  that  this  must  do  ; 

For,  Death,  thou  art  a  Mower  too. 
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THE  MOWER  TO  THE  GLOW  WORMS.  V 

i. 

Ye  living  lamps,  by  whose  dear  light 
The  nightingale  does  sit  so  late, 

And  studying  all  the  summer  night, 

Her  matchless  songs  does  meditate ; 

ii. 

Ye  country  comets,  that  portend 
No  war  nor  prince’s  funeral,  >• 

Shining  unto  no  other  end 
Than  to  presage  the  grass’s  fall ; 

in. 

Ye  Glow-worms,  whose  officious  flame 
To  wandering  mowers  shows  the  way, 

That  in  the  night  have  lost  their  aim, 

And  after  foolish  fires  do  stray ; 


IV. 

Your  courteous  lights  in  vain  you  waste. 
Since  Juliana  here  is  come, 

For  she  my  mind  hath  so  displaced, 

That  I  shall  never  find  my  home. 
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c. 


♦/THE  MOWER’S  SONG. 


i. 

My  mind  was  once  the  true  survey 
Of  all  these  meadows  fresh  and  gay, 

And  in  the  greenness  of  the  grass 
Did  see  its  hopes  as  in  a  glass, 

When  Juliana  came,  and  she, 

What  I  do  to  the  grass,  does  to  my  thoughts 
and  me. 

ii. 

But  these,  while  I  with  sorrow  pine, 

Grew  more  luxuriant  still  and  fine, 

That  not  one  blade  of  grass  you  spied, 

But  had  a  flower  on  either  side, — 

When  Juliana  came,  and  she, 

What  I  do  to  the  grass,  does  to  my  thoughts 
and  me. 

hi. 

Unthankful  meadows,  could  you  so 
A  fellowship  so  true  forego, 

And  in  your  gaudy  May-games  meet. 

While  I  lay  trodden  under  feet. 
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When  Juliana  came,  and  she, 

What  I  do  to  the  grass,  does  to  my  thoughts 
and  me  ? 

IV. 

But  what  you  in  compassion  ought, 

Shall  now  by  my  revenge  be  wrought, 

And  flowers,  and  grass,  and  I,  and  all, 

Will  in  one  common  ruin  fall ; 

For  Juliana  comes,  and  she, 

What  I  do  to  the  grass,  does  to  my  thoughts 
and  me. 

v. 

And  thus,  ye  meadows,  which  have  been 
Companions  of  my  thoughts  more  green, 

Shall  now  the  heraldry  become 
With  which  I  shall  adorn  my  tomb ; 

For  Juliana  comes,  and  she, 

What  I  do  to  the  grass,  does  to  my  thoughts 
and  me. 
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AMETAS  AND  THESTYLIS  MAKING  HAY- 
^  ROPES. 

AMETAS. 

Think’st  thou  that  this  love  can  stand, 

Whilst  thou  still  dost  say  me  nay  ? 

Love  unpaid  does  soon  disband : 

Love  binds  love,  as  hay  binds  hay. 

THESTYLIS. 

Think’st  thou  that  this  rope  would  twine, 

If  we  both  should  turn  one  way  ? 

Where  both  parties  so  combine, 

Neither  love  will  twist,  nor  hay. 

AMETAS. 

Thus  vou  vain  excuses  find, 

Which  yourself  and  us  delay  : 

And  love  ties  a  woman’s  mind, 

Looser  than  with  ropes  of  hay. 
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/ 

What  you  cannot  constant  hope 
Must  be  taken  as  you  may. 

AMETAS. 

/ 

Then  let’s  both  lay  by  our  rope, 
And  go  kiss  within  the  hay. 
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^  MUSIC’S  EMPIRE. 

First  was  the  world  as  one  great  eymbal  made, 
Where  jarring  winds  to  infant  nature  played; 

All  music  was  a  solitary  sound, 

To  hollow  rocks  and  murmuring  fountains  bound. 
Jubal  first  made  the  wilder  notes  agree, 

And  Jubal  tuned  Music’s  Jubilee; 

He  called  the  echoes  from  their  sullen  cell, 

And  built  the  organ’s  city,  where  they  dwell ; 
Each  sought  a  consort  in  that  lovely  place, 

And  virgin  trebles  wed  the  manly  base, 

From  whence  the  progeny  of  numbers  new 
Into  harmonious  colonies  withdrew ; 

Some  to  the  lute,  some  to  the  viol  went, 

And  others  chose  the  cornet  eloquent ; 

These  practising  the  wind,  and  those  the  wire, 

To  sing  man’s  triumphs,  or  in  heaven’s  choir. 
Then  music,  the  mosaic  of  the  air, 

Did  of  all  these  a  solemn  noise  prepare, 

With  which  she  gained  the  empire  of  the  ear, 
Including  all  between  the  earth  and  sphere. 
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Victorious  sounds  !  yet  here  your  homage  do 
Unto  a  gentler  conqueror  than  you  ; 

Who,  though  he  flies  the  music  of  his  praise, 
Would  with  you  heaven’s  hallelujahs  raise- 
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TO  HIS 

[/ WORTHY  FRIEND  DOCTOR  WITTY, 

UPON  HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  POPULAR  ERRORS. 

Sit  farther  and  make  room  for  thine  own  fame, 
Where  just  desert  enrolls  thy  honoured  name, 
The  Good  Interpreter.  Some  in  this  task 
Take  off  the  cypress  veil,  but  leave  a  mask, 
Changing  the  Latin,  but  do  more  obscure 
That  sense  in  English  which  was  bright  and 
pure. 

So  of  translators  they  are  authors  grown. 

For  ill  translators  make  the  book  their  own. 
Others  do  strive  with  words  and  forced  phrase 
To  add  such  lustre,  and  so  many  rays, 

That  but  to  make  the  vessel  shining,  they 
Much  of  the  precious  metal  rub  away. 

He  is  translation’s  thief  that  addetli  more, 

As  much  as  he  that  taketh  from  the  store 
Of  the  first  author.  Here  he  maketh  blots, 

That  mends;  and  added  beauties  are  but  spots. 

CiELiA  whose  English  doth  more  richly  flow 
Ilian  Tagus,  purer  than  dissolved  snow, 
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And  sweet  as  are  her  lips  that  speak  it,  she 
Now  learns  the  tongues  of  France  and  Italy ; 

But  she  is  CLelia  still ;  no  other  grace 
But  her  own  smiles  commend  that  lovely  face ; 
Her  native  beauty’s  not  Italianated, 

Nor  her  chaste  mind  into  the  French  translated  ; 
Her  thoughts  are  English,  though  her  speaking 
wit 

With  other  language  doth  them  featly  fit. 

Translators,  learn  of  her :  but  stay,  I  slide 
Down  into  error  with  the  vulgar  tide  ; 

Women  must  not  teach  here :  the  doctor  doth 
Stint  them  to  cordials,  almond-milk,  and  broth. 
Now  I  reform,  and  surely  so  will  all 
Whose  happy  eyes  on  thy  translation  fall. 

I  see  the  people  hastening  to  thy  book, 

Liking  themselves  the  worse  the  more  they  look, 
And  so  disliking,  that  they  nothing  see 
Now  worth  the  liking,  but  thy  book  and  thee. 
And  (if  I  judgment  have)  I  censure  right, 

For  something  guides  my  hand  that  I  must 
write ; 

You  have  translation’s  statutes  best  fulfilled, 

That  handling  neither  sully  nor  would  gild. 
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vt)N  MILTON’S  PARADISE  LOST. 

When  I  beheld  the  poet  blind,  yet  bold, 

In  slender  book  his  vast  design  unfold, 

Messiah  crowned,  God’s  reconciled  decree, 
Rebelling  angels,  the  forbidden  tree, 

Heaven,  hell,  earth,  chaos,  all ;  the  argument 
Held  me  awhile  misdoubting  his  intent, 

That  he  would  ruin  (for  I  saw  him  strong) 

The  sacred  truths  to  fable  and  old  song  ; 

So  Samson  groped  the  temple’s  posts  in  spite, 

The  world  o’erwhelming  to  revenge  his  sight 

Yet  as  I  read,  soon  growing  less  severe, 

I  liked  his  project,  the  success  did  fear ; 

Through  that  wide  field  how  he  his  way  should 
find, 

O’er  which  lame  faith  leads  understanding  blind  ; 
Lest  he’d  perplex  the  things  he  would  explain, 
And  what  was  easy  he  should  render  vain. 

Or  if  a  work  so  infinite  he  spanned, 

Jealous  1  was  that  some  less  skilful  hand 
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(Such  as  disquiet  always  what  is  well, 

And  by  ill  imitating  would  excel) 

Might  hence  presume  the  whole  creation’s  day 
To  change  in  scenes,  and  show  it  in  a  play. 

Pardon  me,  mighty  poet,  nor  despise 
My  causeless,  yet  not  impious,  surmise. 

But  I  am  now  convinced,  and  none  will  dare 
Within  thy  labours  to  pretend  a  share. 

Thou  hast  not  missed  one  thought  that  could 
be  fit, 

And  all  that  was  improper  dost  omit ; 

So  that  no  room  is  here  for  writers  left, 

But  to  detect  their  ignorance  or  theft. 

That  majesty  which  through  thy  work  doth 
reign 

Draws  the  devout,  deterring  the  profane ; 

And  things  divine  thou  treat’st  of  in  such  state 
As  them  preserves,  and  thee,  inviolate. 

At  once  delight  and  horror  on  us  seize, 

Thou  sing’st  with  so  much  gravity  and  ease, 

And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft, 

With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft: 

The  bird  named  from  that  paradise  you  sing 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

Where  couldst  thou  words  of  such  a  compass  find  ? 
Whence  furnish  such  a  vast  expanse  of  mind  ? 
Just  heaven  thee,  like  Tiresias,  to  requite. 
Rewards  with  prophecy  thy  loss  of  sight. 
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Well  might  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  secure, 
While  the  Town-Bayes  writes  all  the  while  and 
spells, 

And  like  a  pack-horse  tires  without  his  bells. 
Their  fancies  like  our  bushy  points  appear  : 

The  poets  tag  them,  we  for  fashion  wear. 

I  too,  transported  by  the  mode,  offend, 

And  while  I  meant  to  praise  thee,  must  commend ; 
Thy  verse  created  like  thy  theme  sublime, 

In  number,  weight,  and  measure,  needs  not 
rhyme. 
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<<AN  EPITAPH. 

Enough  ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  fame  ; 
’Tis  to  commend  her,  but  to  name. 
Courtship,  which,  living,  she  declined, 
When  dead,  to  offer  were  unkind. 
Where  never  any  could  speak  ill, 

Who  would  officious  praises  spill  ? 

Nor  can  the  truest  wit,  or  friend, 
Without  detracting,  her  commend  ; 

To  say,  she  lived  a  virgin  chaste 
In  this  age  loose  and  all  unlaced, 

Nor  was,  when  vice  is  so  allowed, 

Of  virtue  or  ashamed  or  proud  ; 

That  her  soul  was  on  heaven  so  bent, 
No  minute  but  it  came  and  went ; 

That,  ready  her  last  debt  to  pay, 

She  summed  her  life  up  every  day  ; 
Modest  as  morn,  as  mid-day  bright, 
Gentle  as  evening,  cool  as  night ; 

’Tis  true  ;  but  all  too  weakly  said  : 
’Twas  more  significant,  she’s  dead. 
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^TRANSLATED  FROM  SENECA’S  TRAGEDY 

OF  THYESTES. 

CHORUS  II. 

Climb,  at  court,  for  me,  that  will, 

Tottering  favour’s  pinnacle ; 

All  I  seek  is  to  lie  still : 

Settled  in  some  secret  nest, 

In  calm  leisure  let  me  rest, 

And,  far  off  the  public  stage, 

Pass  away  my  silent  age. 

Thus,  when,  without  noise,  unknown, 

I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 

I  shall  die,  without  a  groan, 

An  old  honest  countryman. 

Who,  exposed  to  other’s  eyes, 

Into  his  own  heart  never  pries, 

Death  to  him’s  a  strange  surprise. 
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A  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THE  RESOLVED 
SOUL,  AND  CREATED  PLEASURE. 

Courage,  my  soul !  now  learn  to  wield 
The  weight  of  thine  immortal  shield  ; 

Close  on  thy  head  thy  helmet  bright ; 

Balance  thy  sword  against  the  tight ; 

See  where  an  army,  strong  as  fair, 

With  silken  banners  spread  the  air ! 

Now,  if  thou  be’st  that  thing  divine, 

In  this  day’s  combat  let  it  shine, 

And  show  that  nature  wants  an  art 
To  conquer  one  resolved  heart. 

pleasure. 

Welcome  ;  the  creation’s  guest, 

Lord  of  earth,  and  heaven’s  heir ! 

Lay  aside  that  warlike  crest, 

And  of  nature’s  banquet  share, 

Where  the  souls  of  fruits  and  flowers, 

Stand  prepared  to  heighten  yours. 
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SOUL. 

I  sup  above,  and  cannot  stay, 

To  bait  so  long  upon  the  way. 

PLEASURE. 

On  these  downy  pillows  lie, 

Whose  soft  plumes  will  thither  fly : 
On  these  roses,  strewed  so  plain 
Lest  one  leaf  thy  side  should  strain. 

SOUL. 

My  gentler  rest  is  on  a  thought, 
Conscious  of  doing  what  I  ought. 

PLEASURE. 

If  thou  be’st  with  perfumes  pleased, 
Such  as  oft  the  gods  appeased, 

Thou  in  fragrant  clouds  shalt  show, 
Like  another  god  below. 


SOUL. 

A  soul  that  knows  not  to  presume, 

Is  Heaven’s,  and  its  own,  perfume.  • 

PLEASURE. 

Every  thing  does  seem  to  vie 
Which  should  first  attract  thine  eye : 
But  since  none  deserves  that  grace, 
In  this  crystal  view  thy  face. 
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SOUL. 

When  the  Creator’s  skill  is  prized, 

Ihe  rest  is  all  but  earth  disguised. 

PLEASURE. 

Hark  how  music  then  prepares 
For  thy  stay  these  charming  airs, 

Which  the  posting  winds  recall, 

And  suspend  the  river’s  fall. 

SOUL. 

Had  I  but  any  time  to  lose, 

On  this  I  would  it  all  dispose. 

Cease  tempter !  None  can  chain  a  mind, 
Whom  this  sweet  cordage  cannot  bind. 

CHORUS. 

Earth  cannot  show  so  brave  a  sight, 

As  when  a  single  soul  does  fence 
The  battery  of  alluring  sense, 

And  Heaven  views  it  with  delight. 

Then  persevere  ;  for  still  new  charges  sound, 
And  if  thou  overcom’st  thou  shalt  be  crowned. 

PLEASURE. 

All  that’s  costly,  fair,  and  sweet, 

Which  scatteringly  doth  shine, 

Shall  within  one  beauty  meet, 

And  she  be  only  thine. 
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SOUL. 

If  things  of  sight  such  heavens  be, 

What  heavens  are  those  we  cannot  see  ? 

PLEASURE. 

Wheresoe’er  thy  foot  shall  go 
The  minted  gold  shall  lie, 

Till  thou  purchase  all  below, 

And  want  new  worlds  to  buy. 

SOUL. 

Wer’t  not  for  price  who’d  value  gold  ? 

And  that’s  worth  naught  that  can  be  sold- 

PLEASURE. 

Wilt  thou  all  the  glory  have 
That  war  or  peace  commend  ? 

Half  the  world  shall  be  thy  slave, 

The  other  half  thy  friend. 

SOUL. 

What  friends,  if  to  myself  untrue  ? 

What  slaves,  unless  I  captive  you  ? 

PLEASURE. 

Thou  shalt  know  each  bidden  cause. 

And  see  the  future  time, 

Try  what  depth  the  centre  draws, 

And  then  to  heaven  climb. 
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SOUL. 

2**  one  thither  mounts  by  the  degree 
Of  knowledge,  but  humility. 

CHORUS. 

Triumph,  triumph,  victorious  soul ! 

The  world  has  not  one  pleasure  more : 
The  rest  does  lie  beyond  the  pole, 

And  is  thine  everlasting  store. 
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A  DROP  OF  DEW. 
(translated.) 

See,  how  the  orient  dew, 

Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  morn, 

Into  the  blowing  roses, 

(Yet  careless  of  its  mansion  new, 

For  the  clear  region  where  ’twas  born,) 
Round  in  itself  incloses 
And,  in  its  little  globe’s  extent, 
Frames,  as  it  can,  its  native  element. 
How  it  the  purple  flower  does  slight, 
Scarce  touching  where  it  lies  ; 

But  gazing  back  upon  the  skies. 

Shines  with  a  mournful  light, 

Like  its  own  tear, 

Because  so  long  divided  from  the  sphere. 
Restless  it  rolls,  and  unsecure, 
Trembling,  lest  it  grow  impure ; 

Till  the  warm  sun  pities  its  pain, 

And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again. 
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So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  raj, 

Of  the  clear  fountain  of  eternal  day, 

Could  it  within  the  human  flower  be  seen, 
Remembering  still  its  former  height, 

Shuns  the  sweet  leaves,  and  blossoms  green, 
And,  recollecting  its  own  light, 

Does,  in  its  pure  and  circling  thoughts,  express 
The  greater  heaven  in  a  heaven  less. 

In  how  coy  a  figure  wound, 

Every  way  it  turns  away, 

So  the  world  excluding  round, 

Yet  receiving  in  the  day, 

Dark  beneath,  but  bright  above, 

Here  disdaining,  there  in  love. 

How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go  ; 

How  girt  and  ready  to  ascend ; 

Moving  but  on  a  point  below, 

It  all  about  does  upwards  bend. 

Such  did  the  manna’s  sacred  dew  distil, 

White  and  entire,  although  congealed  and  chill ; 
Congealed  on  earth;  but  does,  dissolving,  run 
Into  the  glories  of  the  almighty  sun. 
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VTHE  garden. 

9  i 
4  • 

(translated.) 

How  vainly  men  themselves  amaze, 

To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays, 

And  their  incessant  labours  see 
Crowned  from  some  single  herb,  or  tree, 
Whose  short  and  narrow-verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid, 

While  all  the  dowers,  and  trees,  do  close, 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  repose ! 

Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here, 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear? 

Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men. 

Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below, 

Only  among  the  plants  will  grow ; 

Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 

No  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 
So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 
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Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress’  name  : 
Little,  alas  !  they  know  or  heed, 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed  ! 

Fair  trees  !  where’er  your  barks  I  wound, 
No  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 

When  we  have  run  our  passion’s  heat, 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat. 

The  gods,  who  mortal  beauty  chase, 

Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race  ; 

Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so, 

Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow  ; 

And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed, 

Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 

What  wond’rous  life  is  this  I  lead ! 

Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head ; 

The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine  ; 

The  nectarine,  and  curious  peach, 

Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach ; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 

Insnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind,  from  pleasure  less, 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness  ; — 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 
Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; — 
Yet  it  creates,  transcending  these. 
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Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas, 

Annihilating  all  that’s  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain’s  sliding  foot, 

Or  at  some  fruit-tree’s  mossy  root, 

Casting  the  body’s  vest  aside, 

My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  : 

There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 

Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings, 

And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight, 

Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  garden-state, 

While  man  there  walked  without  a  mate : 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet, 

What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet ! 

But  ’twas  beyond  a  mortal’s  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 

Two  paradises  are  in  one, 

To  live  in  paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers,  and  herbs,  this  dial  new, 

Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run, 

And,  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we ! 

How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoned  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ? 
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ON  THE 

VICTORY  OBTAINED  BY  BLAKE, 

OVER  THE  SPANIARDS,  IN  THE  BAY  OF  SANTA 
CRUZ  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  TENERIFFE,  1657. 

Now  does  Spain’s  fleet  her  spacious  wings  unfold, 
Leaves  the  new  world,  and  hastens  for  the  old ; 
But  though  the  wind  was  fair,  they  slowly  swum, 
Freighted  with  acted  guilt,  and  guilt  to  come ; 
For  this  rich  load,  of  which  so  proud  they  are, 
Was  raised  by  tyranny,  and  raised  for  war. 

Every  capacious  galleon’s  womb  was  filled 
With  what  the  womb  of  wealthy  kingdoms  yield ; 
The  new  world’s  wounded  entrails  they  had  tore, 
For  wealth  wherewith  to  wound  the  old  once 
more, 

Wealth  which  all  other’s  avarice  might  cloy, 

But  yet  in  them  caused  as  much  fear,  as  joy. 

F or  now  upon  the  main  themselves  they  saw 
That  boundless  empire,  where  you  give  the  law  ; 
Of  wind’s  and  water’s  rage  they  fearful  be, 

But  much  more  fearful  are  your  flags  to  see. 
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Day,  that  to  those  who  sail  upon  the  deep, 

More  wished  for  and  more  welcome  is  than  sleep, 
They  dreaded  to  behold,  lest  the  sun’s  light, 
With  English  streamers  should  salute  their 
sight : 

In  thickest  darkness  they  would  choose  to  steer, 
So  that  such  darkness  might  suppress  their  fear ; 
At  length  it  vanishes,  and  fortune  smiles, 

For  they  behold  the  sweet  Canary  isles, 

One  of  which  doubtless  is  by  nature  blessed 
Above  both  worlds,  since  ’tis  above  the  rest. 

For  lest  some  gloominess  might  stain  her  sky, 
Trees  there  the  duty  of  the  clouds  supply : 

0  noble  trust  which  heaven  on  this  isle  pours, 
Fertile  to  be,  yet  never  need  her  showers! 

A  happy  people,  which  at  once  do  gain 
The  benefits,  without  the  ills,  of  rain ! 

Both  health  and  profit  fate  cannot  deny, 

Where  still  the  earth  is  moist,  the  air  still  dry  ; 
The  jarring  elements  no  discord  know, 

Fuel  and  rain  together  kindly  grow ; 

And  coolness  there  with  heat  does  never  fight. 
This  only  rules  by  day,  and  that  by  night. 

Your  worth  to  all  these  isles  a  just  right  brings, 
The  best  of  lands  should  have  the  best  of  kings. 
And  these  want  nothing  heaven  can  afford, 
Unless  it  be,  the  having  you  their  lord  ; 

But  this  great  want  will  not  a  long  one  prove, 
Your  conquering  sword  will  soon  that  want 
remove  ; 
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For  Spain  had  better,  she’ll  ere  long  confess, 
Have  broken  all  her  swords,  than  this  one 
peace ; 

Casting  that  league  off,  which  she  held  so  long, 
She  cast  off  that  which  only  made  her  strong. 
Forces  and  art,  she  soon  will  feel,  are  vain, 
Peace,  against  you,  was  the  sole  strength  of 
Spain  ; 

By  that  alone  those  islands  she  secures, 

Peace  makes  them  hers,  but  war  will  make  them 
yours. 

There  the  rich  grape  the  soil  indulgent  breeds, 
Which  of  the  gods  the  fancied  drink  exceeds. 
They  still  do  yield,  such  is  their  precious  mould, 
All  that  is  good,  and  are  not  cursed  with  gold  ; 
With  fatal  gold,  for  still  where  that  does  grow 
Neither  the  soil,  nor  people,  quiet  know  ; 

Which  troubles  men  to  raise  it  when  ’tis  ore, 

And  when  ’tis  raised  does  trouble  them  much 
more. 

Ah,  why  was  thither  brought  that  cause  of  war, 
Kind  nature  had  from  thence  removed  so  far ! 

In  vain  doth  she  those  islands  free  from  ill, 

If  fortune  can  make  guilty  what  she  will. 

But  whilst  I  draw  that  scene,  where  you,  ere 
long, 

Shall  conquests  act,  you  present  are  unsung. 

For  Santa  Cruz  the  glad  fleet  takes  her  way. 
And  safely  there  casts  anchor  in  the  bay. 
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Never  so  many,  with  one  joyful  cry, 

That  place  saluted,  where  they  all  must  die. 
Deluded  men  !  Fate  with  you  did  but  sport, 

You  ’scaped  the  sea,  to  perish  in  your  port. 

’Twas  more  for  England’s  fame  you  should  die 
there, 

Where  you  had  most  of  strength  and  least  of 
fear. 

The  Peak’s  proud  height  the  Spaniards  all 
admire, 

Yet  in  their  breasts  carry  a  pride  much  higher. 
Only  to  this  vast  hill  a  power  is  given, 

At  once  both  to  inhabit  earth  and  heaven. 

But  this  stupendous  prospect  did  not  near 
Make  them  admire,  so  much  as  they  did  fear. 

For  here  they  met  with  news,  which  did  pro¬ 
duce 

A  grief,  above  the  cure  of  grape’s  best  juice. 
They  learned  with  terror,  that  nor  summer’s  heat, 
Nor  winter’s  storms,  had  made  your  fleet  retreat. 
To  fight  against  such  foes  was  vain,  they  knew, 
Which  did  the  rage  of  elements  subdue, 

Who  on  the  ocean,  that  does  horror  give 
To  all  beside,  triumphantly  do  live. 

With  haste  they  therefore  all  their  galleons 
moor, 

And  flank  with  cannon  from  the  neighbouring 

O  O 

shore  ; 
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Forts,  lines,  and  sconces,  all  the  bay  along, 

They  build,  and  act  all  that  can  make  them 
strong. 

Fond  men  !  who  knew  not  whilst  such  works 
they  raise, 

They  only  labour  to  exalt  your  praise. 

Yet  they  by  restless  toil  became  at  length, 

So  proud  and  confident  of  their  made  strength, 
That  they  with  joy  their  boasting  general  heard 
Wish  then  for  that  assault  he  lately  feared. 

His  wish  he  had,  for  now  undaunted  Blake, 

With  winged  speed,  for  Santa  Cruz  does  make. 
For  your  renown,  the  conquering  fleet  does  ride, 
O’er  seas  as  vast  as  is  the  Spaniard’s  pride. 
Whose  fleet  and  trendies  viewed,  you  soon  did 
say, 

We  to  their  strength  are  more  obliged  than 
they; 

Wer’t  not  for  that,  they  from  their  fate  would 
run, 

And  a  third  world  seek  out,  our  arms  to  shun. 
Those  forts,  which  there  so  high  and  strong 
appear, 

Do  not  so  much  suppress,  as  show  their  fear. 

Of  speedy  victory  let  no  man  doubt, 

Our  worst  work  passed,  now  we  have  found 
them  out. 

Behold  their  navy  does  at  anchor  lie, 

And  they  are  ours,  for  now  they  cannot  fly. 
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This  said,  the  whole  fleet  gave  it  their  ap¬ 
plause, 

And  all  assume  your  courage,  in  your  cause. 

That  bay  they  enter,  which  unto  them  owes 
The  noblest  wreaths  which  victory  bestows  ; 

Bold  Stanier  leads ;  this  fleet’s  designed  by  fate 
To  give  him  laurel,  as  the  last  did  plate. 

The  thundering  cannon  now  begins  the  fight, 
And,  though  it  be  at  noon,  creates  a  night ; 

The  air  was  soon,  after  the  fight  begun, 

Far  more  enflamed  by  it,  than  by  the  sun. 

Never  so  burning  was  that  climate  known ; 

War  turned  the  temperate,  to  the  torrid  zone. 

Fate  these  two  fleets,  between  both  worlds,  had 
brought, 

Who  fight,  as  if  for  both  those  worlds  they 
sought. 

Thousands  of  ways,  thousands  of  men  there  die, 
Some  ships  are  sunk,  some  blown  up  in  the  sky. 
Nature  ne’er  made  cedars  so  high  aspire 
As  oaks  did  then,  urged  by  the  active  fire 
Which,  by  quick  powder’s  force,  so  high  was 
sent 

That  it  returned  to  its  own  element. 

Torn  limbs  some  leagues  into  the  island  fly, 
Whilst  others  lower,  in  the  sea,  do  lie  ; 

Scarce  souls  from  bodies  severed  are  so  far 
By  death,  as  bodies  there  were  by  the  war. 
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Th.i  all-seeing  sun  ne’er  gazed  on  such  a  sight, 
Two  dreadful  navies  there  at  anchor  fight, 

And  neither  have,  or  power,  or  will,  to  fly  ; 

There  one  must  conquer,  or  there  both  must 


die. 

bar  different  motives  yet  engaged  them  thus, 
Necessity  did  them,  but  choice  did  us, 

A  choice  which  did  the  highest  worth  express, 
And  was  attended  by  as  high  success; 

For  your  resistless  genius  there  did  reign, 
l>y  w’hich  we  laurels  reaped  e’en  on  the  main. 
So  prosperous  stars,  though  absent  to  the  sense. 
Bless  those  they  shine  for  by  their  influence. 


Our  cannon  now  tears  every  ship  and  sconce, 
And  o  er  two  elements  triumphs  at  once. 

Their  galleons  sunk,  their  wealth  the  sea  does 

fill, 

The  only  place  where  it  can  cause  no  ill. 

Ah  !  w’ould  those  treasures  which  both  Indias 
have 

Were  buried  in  as  large,  and  deep  a  grave ! 

War’s  chief  support  with  them  would  buried  be, 
And  the  land  owe  her  peace  unto  the  sea. 

Ages  to  come  your  conquering  arms  will  bless. 
There  they  destroyed  what  had  destroyed  their 
peace  ; 

And  in  one  war  the  present  age  may  boast, 

The  certain  seeds  of  many  wars  are  lost. 
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All  the  foe’s  ships  destroyed  by  sea  or  fire, 
Victorious  Blake  does  from  the  bay  retire. 

His  siege  of  Spain  he  then  again  pursues, 

And  there  first  brings  of  his  success  the  news  ; 
The  saddest  news  that  e’er  to  Spain  was  brought. 
Their  rich  fleet  sunk,  and  ours  with  laurel  fraught 
Whilst  fame  in  every  place  her  trumpet  blows, 
And  tells  the  world  how  much  to  you  it  owes. 
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THE  LOYAL  SCOT. 

BY  CLEVELAND’S  GHOST,  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF 
.  CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS,  WHO  WAS  BURNED  ON  HIS 
SHIP  AT  CHATHAM. 

Of  the  old  heroes  when  the  warlike  shades 
Saw  Douglas  marching  on  the  Elysian  glades, 
They  all,  consulting,  gathered  in  a  ring, 

Which  of  the  poets  should  his  welcome  sing ; 
And,  as  a  favourable  penance,  chose 
Cleveland,  on  whom  they  would  that  task  impose. 
He  understood,  but  willingly  addressed 
His  ready  muse,  to  court  that  noble  guest. 

Much  had  he  cured  the  tumour  of  his  vein, 

He  judged  more  clearly  now  and  saw  more 
plain ; 

For  those  soft  airs  had  tempered  every  thought. 
Since  of  wise  Lethe  he  had  drunk  a  drauerht. 
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via 

Abruptly  he  begun,  disguising  art, 

As  of  his  satire  this  had  been  a  part.* 

Not  so,  brave  Douglas,  on  whose  lovely  chin 
The  early  down  but  newly  did  begin, 

And  modest  beauty  yet  his  sex  did  veil 
While  envious  virgins  hope  he  is  a  male. 

His  yellow  locks  curl  back  themselves  to  seek, 
Nor  other  courtship  knew  but  to  his  cheek. 

Oft  as  he  in  chill  Esk  or  Tyne,  by  night, 
Hardened  and  cooled  his  limbs,  so  soft,  so  white. 
Among  the  reeds,  to  be  espied  by  him, 

The  nymphs  would  rustle,  he  would  forward 
swim. 

They  sighed,  and  said,  fond  boy,  why  so  untame. 
To  fly  love’s  fires,  reserved  for  other  flame  ? 

First  on  his  ship  he  faced  that  horrid  day, 

And  wondered  much  at  those  who  ran  away. 

No  other  fear  himself  could  comprehend, 

Than  lest  heaven  fall  ere  thither  he  ascend  : 

But  entertains  the  while  his  time,  too  short, 

With  birding  at  the  Dutch,  as  if  in  sport ; 

Or  waves  his  sword,  and,  could  he  them  conjure 
Within  his  circle,  knows  himself  secure. 

*  Cleveland  wrote  a  poem,  in  Latin  and  English,  which  he 
called,  Iiebellis  Scotus ,  The  Rebel  Soot:  A  satire  on  the 
nation  in  general.  He  ends  thus, 

“A  Scot,  when  from  the  gallows-tree  got  loose, 

“  Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  Soland  goose.” 
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The  fatal  bark  him  boards  with  grappling  fire, 
And  safely  through  its  port  the  Dutch  retire.  ’ 
That  precious  life  he  yet  disdains  to  save, 

Or  with  known  art  to  try  the  gentle  wave. 
Much  him  the  honour  of  his  ancient  race 
Inspired,  nor  would  he  his  own  deeds  deface  ; 
And  secret  joy  in  his  calm  soul  does  rise, 

That  Monk  looks  on  to  see  how  Douglas  dies. 
Like  a  glad  lover  the  fierce  flames  he  meets, 
And  tries  his  first  embraces  in  their  sheets ; 

His  shape  exact,  which  the  bright  flames 
enfolds 

Like  the  sun’s  statue  stands  of  burnished  gold ; 
Round  the  transparent  fire  about  him  glows, 

As  the  clear  amber  on  the  bees  does  close, 

And,  as  on  angels’  heads  their  glories  shine, 

His  burning  locks  adorn  his  face  divine. 

But  when  in  his  immortal  mind  he  felt 
His  altering  form  and  soldered  limbs  to  melt, 
Down  on  the  deck  he  laid  himself,  and  died, 
With  his  dear  sword  reposing  by  his  side, 

And  on  the  flaming  plank  so  rests  his  head, 

As  one  that  warmed  himself,  and  went  to  bed. 
His  ship  burns  down,  and  with  his  relics  sinks, 
And  the  sad  stream  beneath  his  ashes  drinks. 
Fortunate  boy!  if  either  pencil’s  fame, 

Or  if  my  verse  can  propagate  thy  name, 

When  (Eta  and  Alcides  are  forgot, 

Our  English  youth  shall  sing  the  valiant  Scot. 
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Ship-saddles,  Pegasns,  thou  needst  not  brag, 
Sometimes  the  galloway  proves  the  better  nag. 
Shall  not  a  death  so  generous,  when  told, 

Unite  our  distance,  fill  our  breaches  old  ? 

So  in  the  Roman  forum,  Curtius  brave 
Galloping  down,  closed  up  the  gaping  cave. 

No  more  discourse  of  Scotch  and  English  race, 
Nor  chant  the  fabulous  hunt  of  Chevy-Chace  ; 
Mixed  in  Corinthian  metal  at  thy  flame, 

Our  nations  melting  thy  Colossus  frame. 

Prick  down  the  point,  whoever  has  the  art, 
Where  nature  Scotland  does  from  England 
part ; — 

Anatomists  may  sooner  fix  the  cells 
Where  life  resides,  and  understanding  dwells. 
But  this  we  know,  though  that  exceeds  our 
skill, 

That  whosoever  separates  them  does  ill. 

Will  you  the  Tweed  that  sullen  bounder  call, 

Of  soil,  of  wit,  of  manners,  and  of  all  ? 

Why  draw  you  not,  as  well,  the  thrifty  line 
From  Thames,  from  Humber,  or  at  least  the 
Tyne  ? 

So  may  we  the  state-corpulence  redress, 

And  little  England,  when  we  please,  make  less. 
What  ethic  river  is  this  wond’rous  Tweed, 
Whose  one  bank  virtue,  t’other  vice,  does 
breed  ? 

Or  what  new  perpendicular  does  rise, 

Up  from  her  streams,  continued  to  the  skies, 
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That  between  us  the  common  air  should  bar, 
And  split  the  influence  of  every  star  ? 

But  who  considers  right,  will  find  indeed, 

’Tis  Holy  Island  parts  us,  not  the  Tweed. 
Nothing  but  clergy  could  us  two  seclude. 

No  Scotch  was  ever  like  a  bishop’s  feud. 

All  Litanies  in  this  have  wanted  faith, 

There’s  no  deliver  us  from  a  bishop’s  wrath. 
Never  shall  Calvin  pardoned  be  for  sales, 

Never,  for  Burnet’s  sake,  the  Lauderdales ;  L 
F or  Becket’s  sake,  Kent  always  shall  have  tales.  \ 
Who  sermons  e’er  can  pacify  and  prayers  ? 

Or  to  the  joint  stools  reconcile  the  chairs  ? 

Though  kingdoms  join,  yet  church  will  kirk 
oppose ; 

The  mitre  still  divides,  the  crown  does  close ; 

As  in  Rogation  week  they  whip  us  round, 

To  keep  in  time  the  Scotch  and  English  bound. 
What  the  ocean  binds  is  by  the  bishops  rent, 

As  seas  make  islands  in  the  continent. 

Nature  in  vain  us  in  one  land  compiles, 

If  the  cathedral  still  shall  have  its  isles. 

Nothing,  not  bogs  nor  sands  nor  seas  nor  Alps, 
Separates  the  world  so  as  the  bishops  scalps  ; 
Stretch  for  the  line  their  surcingle  alone, 

’Twill  make  a  more  inhabitable  zone. 

I  he  friendly  loadstone  has  not  more  combined, 
Than  bishops  cramped  the  commerce  of  mankind. 
Had  it  not  been  for  such  a  bias  strong. 

Two  nations  ne’er  had  missed  the  mark  so  Iona-. 
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The  world  in  all  doth  but  two  nations  bear, 

The  good,  the  bad,  and  these  mixed  everywhere  ; 
Under  each  pole  place  either  of  these  two, 

The  bad  will  basely,  good  will  bravely,  do ; 

And  few,  indeed,  can  parallel  our  climes, 

For  worth  heroic,  or  heroic  crimes. 

The  trial  would,  however,  be  too  nice, 

Which  stronger  were,  a  Scotch  or  English  vice ; 
Or  whether  the  same  virtue  would  reflect, 

From  Scotch  or  English  heart,  the  same  effect. 
Nation  is  all  but  name,  a  Shibboleth, 

Where  a  mistaken  accent  causes  death. 

In  Paradise  names  only  nature  showed, 

At  Babel  names  from  pride  and  discord  flowed ; 
And  ever  since  men,  with  a  female  spite, 

First  call  each  other  names,  and  then  they  fight 
Scotland  and  England  cause  a  just  uproar; 

Do  man  and  wife  signify  rogue  and  whore? 

Say  but  a  Scot  and  straight  we  fall  to  sides ; 
That  syllable  like  a  Piets’  wall  divides. 

Rational  men’s  words  pledges  are  of  peace  ; 
Perverted,  serve  dissension  to  increase. 

For  shame  extirpate  from  each  loyal  breast 
That  senseless  rancour,  against  interest. 

One  king,  one  faith,  one  language,  and  one  isle. 
English  and  Scotch,  ’tis  all  but  cross  and  pile. 
Charles,  our  great  soul,  this  only  understands  ; 
He  our  affections  both,  and  wills,  commands  ; 
And  where  twin-sympathies  cannot  alone, 
Knows  the  last  secret,  how  to  make  us  one. 
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Just  so  the  prudent  husbandman,  that  sees 
The  idle  tumult  of  his  factious  bees, 

The  morning  dews,  and  flowers,  neglected  grown, 
The  hive  a  comb-case,  every  bee  a  drone, 
Powders  them  o’er,  till  none  discerns  his  foes, 
And  all  themselves  in  meal  and  friendship  lose  ; 
The  insect  kingdom  straight  begins  to  thrive, 

And  all  work  honey  for  the  common  hive. 

Pardon,  young  hero,  this  so  long  transport, 
Thy  death  more  noble  did  the  same  extort. 

My  former  satire  for  this  verse  forget, 

My  fault  against  my  recantation  set. 

I  single  did  against  a  nation  write, 

Against  a  nation  thou  didst  singly  fight. 

My  differing  crimes  do  more  thy  virtue  raise, 
And,  such  my  rashness,  best  thy  valour  praise. 

Here  Douglas  smiling  said,  he  did  intend, 

After  such  frankness  shown,  to  be  his  friend, 
Forewarned  him  therefore,  lest  in  time  he  were 
Metempsychos’d  to  some  Scotch  Presbyter. 
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A  HORATIAN  ODE  w 
upon  Cromwell’s  return  from  Ireland. 

The  forward  youth  that  would  appear, 

Must  now  forsake  his  muses  dear, 

Nor  in  the  shadows  sing 
His  numbers  languishing : 

’Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust, 

And  oil  the  unused  armour’s  rust, 
Removing  from  the  wall 
The  corselet  of  the  hall. 

So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace, 

But  through  adventurous  war 
Urged  his  active  star  ; 

And,  like  the  three-forked  lightning,  first 
Breaking  the  clouds  where  it  was  nurst, 
Did  thorough  his  own  side 
His  fiery  way  divide  ; 

(For  ’tis  all  one  to  courage  high, 

The  emulous,  or  enemy, 

And  with  such  to  inclose, 

Is  more  than  to  oppose  ;) 
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Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went, 
And  palaces  and  temples  rent ; 

And  Caesar’s  head  at  last 
Did  through  his  laurels  blast. 
’Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  force  of  angry  heaven’s  flame  ; 
And  if  we  would  speak  true, 
Much  to  the  man  is  due, 

Who  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 

As  if  his  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bergamot, 

Could  by  industrious  valour  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  Time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old, 

Into  another  mould. 

Though  Justice  against  Fate  complain, 
And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain, 
[But  those  do  hold  or  break, 

As  men  are  strong  or  weak,] 
Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 

Allows  of  penetration  less, 

And  therefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 
What  field  of  all  the  civil  war, 

Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar  ? 
And  Hampton  shows  what  part 
He  had  of  wiser  art ; 

Where,  twining  subtile  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 
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That  Charles  himself  might  chase 

To  Carisbrook’s  narrow  case. 

That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne, 

The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn, 

While  round  the  armed  bands, 

Did  clap  their  bloody  hands  : 

He  nothing  common  did,  or  mean, 

Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

But  with  his  keener  eye 

The  axe’s  edge  did  try  ; 

Nor  called  the  gods  with  vulgar  spite 

To  vindicate  his  helpless  right, 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

This  was  that  memorable  hour, 

Which  first  assured  the  forced  power ; 

So,  when  they  did  design 

The  capitol’s  first  line, 

A  bleeding  head,  where  they  begun, 

Did  fright  the  architects  to  run  ; 

© 

And  yet  in  that  the  state 
Foresaw  its  happy  fate. 

And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  in  one  year  tamed  ; 

So  much  one  man  can  do, 

That  does  both  act  and  know. 
They  can  affirm  his  praises  best, 

And  have,  though  overcome,  confessed 
How  good  he  is,  how  just, 

And  fit  for  highest  trust. 
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Nor  yet  grown  stiffer  with  command, 
But  still  in  the  republic’s  hand, 

(How  fit  he  is  to  sway, 

That  can  so  well  obey !) 

He  to  the  Commons’  feet  presents 
A  kingdom  for  his  first  year’s  rents  ; 
And,  what  he  may,  forbears 
His  fame,  to  make  it  theirs ; 

And  has  his  sword  and  spoils  ungirt, 

To  lay  them  at  the  public’s  skirt : 

So  when  the  falcon  high 
Falls  heavy  from  the  sky, 

She,  having  killed,  no  more  doth  search, 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perch  ; 
Where,  when  he  first  does  lure, 
The  falconer  has  her  sure. 

What  may  not  then  our  isle  presume, 
While  victory  his  crest  does  plume? 
What  may  not  others  fear, 

If  thus  he  crowns  each  year  ? 

As  Caesar,  he,  ere  long,  to  Gaul, 

To  Italy  a  Hannibal, 

And  to  all  states  not  free, 

Shall  climacteric  be. 

The  Piet  no  shelter  now  shall  find 
Within  his  party-coloured  mind, 

But,  from  this  valour  sad, 

Shrink  underneath  the  plaid  ; 
Happy,  if  in  the  tufted  brake, 

The  English  hunter  him  mistake, 
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Nor  lay  his  hounds  in  near 
The  Caledonian  deer. 

But  thou,  the  war’s  and  fortune’s  son, 
March  indefatigably  on, 

And  for  the  last  effect, 

Still  keep  the  sword  erect  ; 
Beside  the  force  it  has  to  fright 
The  spirits  of  the  shady  night, 

The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 
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THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY 

OF 

THE  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  HIS  HIGHNESS 
THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

Like  the  vain  curlings  of  the  watery  maze, 

Which  in  smooth  streams  a  sinking  weight  doth 
raise, 

So  man,  declining,  always  disappears 
In  the  weak  circles  of  increasing  years  ; 

And  his  short  tumults  of  themselves  compose, 
While  flowing  time  above  his  head  doth  close., 

Ci  om well  alone,  with  greater  vigour  runs 
(Sun-like)  the  stages  of  succeeding  suns, 

And  still  the  day  which  he  doth  next  restore, 

Is  the  just  wonder  of  the  day  before ; 

Cromwell  alone  doth  with  new  lustre  spring, 

And  shines  the  jewel  of  the  yearly  ring. 

Tis  he  the  force  of  scattered  time  contracts, 

And  in  one  year  the  work  of  ages  acts  ; 

While  heavy  monarchs  make  a  wide  return, 
Longer  and  more  malignant  than  Saturn. 
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And  they,  though  all  Platonic  years  should 
reign, 

In  the  same  posture  would  be  found  again ; 

Their  earthly  projects  under  ground  they  lay, 
More  slow  and  brittle  than  the  China  clay ; 

Well  may  they  strive  to  leave  them  on  their 

son, 

For  one  thing  never  was  by  one  king  done. 

Yet  some,  more  active,  for  a  frontier  town 
Took  in  by  proxy,  begs  a  false  renown ; 

Another  triumphs  at  the  public  cost, 

And  will  have  won,  if  he  no  more  have  lost ; 
They  fight  by  others,  but  in  person  wrong, 

And  only  are  against  their  subjects  strong ; 

Their  other  wars  are  but  a  feigned  contest, 

This  common  enemy  is  still  opprest  ; 

If  conquerors,  on  them  they  turn  their  might, 

If  conquered,  on  them  they  wreak  their  spite ; 
They  neither  build  the  temple  in  their  days, 

Nor  matter  for  succeeding  founders  raise ; 

Nor  sacred  prophecies  consult  within, 

Much  less  themselves  to  perfect  them  begin ; 

No  other  care  they  bear  of  things  above, 

But  with  astrologers,  divine  of  Jove, 

To  know  how  long  their  planet  yet  reprieves 
From  the  deserved  fate  their  guilty  lives. 

Thus  (image-like)  a  useless  time  they  tell, 

And  \yith  vain  sceptre  strike  the  hourly  bell, 
Nor  more  contribute  to  the  state  of  things, 

Than  wooden  heads  unto  the  viol  s  strings, 
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While  indefatigable  Cromwell  tries, 

And  cuts  his  way  still  nearer  to  the  skies, 
Learning  a  music  in  the  region  clear, 
lo  tune  this  lower  to  that  higher  sphere. 

So  when  Amphion  did  the  lute  command, 
Which  the  God  gave  him,  with  his  gentle  hand, 
Ihe  rougher  stones,  unto  his  measures  hewed, 
Danced  up  in  order  from  the  quarries  rude  ; 
This  took  a  lower,  that  a  higher  place, 

As  he  the  treble  altered,  or  the  base ; 

No  note  he  struck,  but  a  new  story  laid, 

And  the  great  work  ascended  while  he  played. 

The  listening  structures  he  with  wonder  eyed, 
And  still  new  stops  to  various  time  applied  ; 
Now  through  the  strings  a  martial  rage  he 
throws, 

And  joining,  straight  the  Theban  tower  arose ; 
Then  as  he  strokes  them  with  a  touch  more 
sweet, 

The  flocking  marbles  in  a  palace  meet ; 

But  for  he  most  the  graver  notes  did  try, 
Therefore  the  temples  reared  their  columns  high  : 
Ihus,  ere  he  ceased,  his  sacred  lute  creates 
The  harmonious  city  of  the  seven  gates. 

Such  was  that  wondrous  order  and  consent, 

When  Cromwell  tuned  the  ruling  instrument ; 
While  tedious  statesmen  many  years  did  hack, 
Framing  a  liberty  that  still  went  back  ; 
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Whose  numerous  gorge  could  swallow  in  an  hour, 
That  island  which  the  sea  cannot  devour: 

Then  our  Amphion  issues  out  and  sings, 

And  once  he  struck,  and  twice  the  powerful 
strings. 

The  Commonwealth  then  first  together  came, 
And  each  one  entered  in  the  willing  frame. 

All  other  matter  yields,  and  may  be  ruled, 

But  who  the  minds  of  stubborn  men  can  build  ? 
No  quarry  bears  a  stone  so  hardly  wrought, 

Nor  with  such  labour  from  its  centre  brought : 
None  to  be  sunk  in  the  foundation  bends, 

Each  in  the  house  the  highest  place  contends  ; 
And  each  the  band  that  lays  him  will  direct, 

And  some  fall  back  upon  the  architect ; 

Yet  all,  composed  by  his  attractive  song, 

Into  the  animated  city  throng. 

The  Commonwealth  does  through  their  ceil* 
tres  all 

Draw  the  circumference  of  the  public  wall ; 

The  crossest  spirits  here  do  take  their  part, 
Fastening  the  contignation  which  they  thwart : 
And  they  whose  nature  leads  them  to  divide, 
Uphold,  this  one,  and  that  the  other  side ; 

But  the  most  equal  still  sustain  the  height, 

And  they,  as  pillars,  keep  the  work  upright, 
While  the  resistance  of  opposed  minds. 

The  fabric,  as  with  arches,  stronger  binds, 
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Which,  on  the  basis  of  a  senate  free, 

Knit  by  the  roof’s  protecting  weight,  agree. 

When  for  his  foot  he  thus  a  place  had  found, 
He  hurls  e’er  since  the  world  about  him  round  \ 
And  in  his  several  aspects,  like  a  star, 

Here  shines  in  peace,  and  thither  shoots  a  wai. 
While  by  his  beams  observing  princes  steer, 
And  wisely  court  the  influence  they  fear. 

O,  would  they  rather,  by  his  pattern  won, 

Kiss  the  approaching,  nor  yet  angry  sun, 

And  in  their  numbered  footsteps  humbly  tread 
The  path  where  holy  oracles  do  lead, 

How  might  they  under  such  a  captain  raise 
The  great  designs  kept  for  the  latter  days ! 

But  mad  with  reason,  [so  miscalled]  of  state, 

I  hey  know  them  not,  and  what  they  know  not, 
hate. 

Hence  still  they  sing  Hosanna  to  the  whore, 

And,  him  whom  they  should  massacre,  adore  ; 
But  Indians,  whom  they  should  convert,  subdue, 
£sor  teach,  but  traffic  with,  or  burn  the  Jew. 
Unhappy  princes,  ignorantly  bred, 

By  malice  some,  by  error  more  misled, 

If  gracious  Heaven  to  my  life  give  length, 
Leisure  to  time,  and  to  my  weakness  strength, 
Then  shall  I  once  with  graver  accents  shake 
lour  regal  sloth  and  your  long  slumbers  wake, 
Like  the  shrill  huntsman  that  prevents  the  east, 

W  rnding  his  horn  to  kings  that  chase  the  beast  J 
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Till  then  my  muse  shall  halloo  far  behind 
Angelic  Cromwell,  who  outwings  the  wind, 

And  in  dark  nights,  and  in  cold  days,  alone 
Pursues  the  monster  thorough  every  throne, 
Which  shrinking  to  her  Roman  den  impure, 
Gnashes  her  gory  teeth  ;  nor  there  secure. 

Hence  oft  I  think,  if  in  some  happy  hour 
High  grace  should  meet  in  one  with  highest 
power, 

And  then  a  seasonable  people  still 
Should  bend  to  his,  as  he  to ‘Heaven’s  will, 

What  we  might  hope,  what  wonderful  effect 
From  such  a  wished  conjuncture  might  reflect  ! 
Sure,  the  mysterious  work,  where  none  with¬ 
stand, 

Would  forthwith  finish  under  such  a  hand ; 
Foreshortened  time  its  useless  course  would  stay, 
And  soon  precipitate  the  latest  day  : 

But  a  thick  cloud  about  that  morning  lies, 

And  intercepts  the  beams  to  mortal  eyes, 

That  ’tis  the  most  which  we  determine  can, 

If  these  the  times,  then  this  must  be  the  man  ; 
And  well  he  therefore  does,  and  well  has  guessed. 
Who  in  his  age  has  always  forward  pressed 
And  knowing  not  where  Heaven’s  choice  may 
light, 

Girds  yet  his  sword,  and  ready  stands  to  fight. 
But  men,  alas  !  as  if  they  nothing  cared, 

Look  on,  all  unconcerned,  or  unprepared  ; 
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And  stars  still  fall,  and  still  the  dragon’s  tail 
Swinges  the  volumes  of  its  horrid  flail ; 

For  the  great  justice  that  did  first  suspend 
The  world  by  sin,  does  by  the  same  extend. 
Hence  that  blest  day  still  counterpoised  wastes, 
The  ill  delaying,  what  the  elected  hastes  ; 

Hence,  landing,  Nature  to  new  seas  is  tost, 

And  good  designs  still  with  their  authors  lost. 

And  thou,  great  Cromwell,  for  whose  happy 
birth 

A  mould  was  chosen  out  of  better  earth, 

Whose  saint-like  njother  we  did  lately  see 
Live  out  an  age,  long  as  a  pedigree, 

That  she  might  seem,  could  we  the  fall  dispute, 
To  have  smelt  the  blossom,  and  not  eat  the  fruit, — 
Though  none  does  of  more  lasting  parents  grow, 
Yet  never  any  did  them  honour  so. 

Though  thou  thine  heart  from  evil  still  sus- 
tained, 

And  always  hast  thy  tongue  from  fraud  refrained, 
Thou,  who  so  oft  through  storms  of  thundering 
lead 

Hast  borne  securely  thine  undaunted  head ; 

Thy  breast  through  poniarding  conspiracies, 
Drawn  from  the  sheath  of  lying  prophecies, 

The  proof  beyond  all  other  force  or  skill, 

Our  sins  endanger,  and  shall  one  day  kill. 

How  near  they  failed,  and  in  thy  sudden  fall, 

At  once  assayed  to  overturn  us  all  ? 

10 
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Our  British  fury,  struggling  to  be  free, 

Hurried  thy  horses,  while  they  hurried  thee ; 
When  thou  hadst  almost  quit  thy  mortal  cares, 
And  soiled  in  dust  thy  crown  of  silver  hairs. 

Let  this  one  sorrow  interweave  among 
The  other  glories  of  our  yearly  song  ; 

Like  skilful  looms,  which  through  the  costly 
thread 

Of  purling  ore,  a  shining  wave  do  shed, 

So  shall  the  tears  we  on  past  grief  employ, 

Still  as  they  trickle,  glitter  in  our  joy  ; 

So  with  more  modesty  we  may  be  true, 

And  speak,  as  of  the  dead,  the  praises  due, 

While  impious  men,  deceived  with  pleasure 
short, 

On  their  own  hopes  shall  find  the  fall  retort. 

But  the  poor  beasts,  wanting  their  noble  guide, 
[What  could  they  more  ?]  shrunk  guiltily  aside  ; 
First  winged  fear  transports  them  far  away, 

And  leaden  sorrow  then  their  flight  did  stay. 

See  how  they  both  their  towering  crests  abate, 
And  the  green  grass  and  their  known  mangers 
hate, 

Nor  through  wide  nostrils  snuff  the  wanton  air, 
Nor  their  round  hoofs  or  curled  manes  compare ; 
With  wandering  eyes  and  restless  ears  they 
stood, 

And  with  shrill  neighings  asked  him  of  the  wood. 
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Thou,  Cromwell,  falling,  not  a  stupid  tree, 

Or  rock  so  savage,  but  it  mourned  for  thee  ; 

And  all  about  was  heard  a  panic  groan, 

As  it  that  nature’s  self  were  overthrown. 

It  seemed  the  earth  did  from  the  centre  tear, 

It  seemed  the  sun  was  fallen  from  his  sphere : 

•  Justice  obstructed  lay,  and  reason  fooled, 

Courage  disheartened,  and  religion  cooled  ; 

A  dismal  silence  through  the  palace  went, 

And  then  loud  shrieks  the  vaulted  marbles  rent : 

' 

Such  as  the  dying  chorus  sings  by  turns, 

And  to  deaf  seas  and  ruthless  tempests  mourns, 
^  hen  now  they  sink,  and  now  the  plundering 
streams, 

Break  up  each  deck  and  rip  the  open  seams. 

But  thee  triumphant,  hence,  the  fiery  car 
And  fiery  steeds  had  borne  out  of  the  war, 

I  rom  the  low  world  and  thankless  men,  above 
Unto  the  kingdom  blest  of  peace  and  love  : 

We  only  mourned  ourselves  in  thine  ascent, 
Whom  thou  hadst  left  beneath  with  mantle  rent, 
For  all  delight  of  life  thou  then  didst  lose, 

When  to  command  thou  didst  thyself  depose, 
Resigning  up  thy  privacy  so  dear, 

To  turn  the  headstrong  people’s  charioteer  ; 

For  to  be  Cromwell  was  a  greater  thing, 

Than  aught  below,  or  yet  above,  a  king : 
Therefore  thou  rather  didst  thyself  depress, 
Yielding  to  rule,  because  it  made  thee  less. 
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F or  neither  didst  thou  from  the  first  apply 
Thy  sober  spirit  unto  things  too  high ; 

But  in  thine  own  fields  exercisedst  long 
A  healthful  mind  within  a  body  strong, 

Till  at  the  seventh  time,  thou  in  the  skies, 

As  a  small  cloud,  like  a  man’s  hand  didst  rise  ; 
Then  did  thick  mists  and  winds  the  air  deform, 
And  down  at  last  thou  pouredst  the  fertile  storm 
Which  to  the  thirsty  land  did  plenty  bring  ; 

But  thou,  forewarned,  o’ertook  and  wet  the  king. 
What  since  thou  didst,  a  higher  force  thee  pushed 
Still  from  behind,  and  it  before  thee  rushed. 
Though  undiscerned  among  the  tumult  blind, 
Who  think  those  high  decrees  by  man  designed, 
’Twas  Heaven  would  not  that  ere  thy  power 
should  cease, 

But  walk  still  middle  betwixt  war  and  peace ; 
Choosing  each  stone,  and  poising  every  weight, 
Trying  the  measures  of  the  breadth  and  height, 
Here  pulling  down,  and  there  erecting  new, 
Founding  a  firm  state  by  proportions  true. 

When  Gideon  so  did  from  the  war  retreat, 

Yet  by  the  conquest  of  two  kings  grown  great, 
He  on  the  peace  extends  a  warlike  power, 

And  Israel,  silent,  saw  him  rase  the  tower, 

And  how  he  Succoth’s  elders  durst  suppress 
With  thorns  and  briars  of  the  wilderness ; 

No  king  might  ever  such  a  force  have  done, 

Yet  would  not  he  be  lord,  nor  yet  his  son. 
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Thou  with  the  same  strength,  and  a  heart  so 
plain, 

Didst  like  thine  olive  still  refuse  to  reign  ; 
Though  why  should  others  all  thy  labour  spoil, 
And  brambles  be  anointed  with  thine  oil, 

Whose  climbing  flame,  without  a  timely  stop, 
Had  quickly  levelled  every  cedar’s  top  ? 
Therefore,  first  growing  to  thyself  a  law, 

The  ambitious  shrubs  thou  in  just  time  didst  awe, 

So  have  I  seen  at  sea,  when  whirling  winds 
Hurry  the  bark,  but  more  the  seamen’s  minds, 
Who  with  mistaken  course  salute  the  sand, 

And  threatening  rocks  misapprehend  for  land, _ 

While  baleful  tritons  to  the  shipwreck  guide, 

And  coiposants*  along  the  tacklings  slide, _ 

The  passengers  all  wearied  out  before, 

Giddy,  and  wishing  for  the  fatal  shore, _ 

Some  lusty  mate,  who  with  more  careful  eye, 
Counted  the  hours,  and  every  star  did  spy. 

The  helm  does  from  the  artless  steersman  strain, 
And  doubles  back  unto  the  safer  main  : 

What  though  awhile  they  grumble,  discontent? 
Saving  himself,  he  does  their  loss  prevent. 

’Tis  not  a  freedom  that,  where  all  command, 
Nor  tyranny,  where  one  does  them  withstand ; 


*  Marine  meteors,  which  Portuguese  mariners  cail  the 
Bodies  of  the  Saints ;  coj'jxjs  santos. 
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But  who  of  both  the  bounders  knows  to  lay, 

Him,  as  their  father,  must  the  state  obey. 

Thou  and  thy  house,  like  Noah’s  eight  did  rest, 
Left  by  the  war’s  flood,  on  the  mountain’s  crest ; 
And  the  large  vale  lay  subject  to  thy  will, 

Which  thou  but  as  an  husbandman,  wouldst  till , 
And  only  didst  for  others  plant  the  vine 
Of  Liberty,  not  drunken  with  its  wine. 

That  sober  liberty  which  men  may  have, 

That  they  enjoy,  but  more  they  vainly  crave  ; 
And  such  as  to  their  parent’s  tents  do  press, 

May  show  their  own,  not  see  his  nakedness. 

Yet  such  a  clammish  issue  still  doth  rage, 

The  shame  and  plague  both  of  the  land  and  age, 
Who  watched  thy  halting,  and  thy  fall  divide, 
Rejoicing  when  thy  foot  had  slipped  aside, 

That  their  new  king  might  the  fifth  sceptre 
shake, 

And  make  the  world,  by  his  example,  quake  ; 
Whose  frantic  army,  should  they  want  for  men, 
Might  muster  heresies,  so  one  were  ten. 

What  thy  misfortune,  they  the  spirit  call, 

And  their  religion  only  is  to  fall. 

Oh  Mahomet !  now  couldst  thou  rise  again, 

Thy  falling-sickness  should  have  made  thee  reign  ; 
While  Feak  and  Simpson  would  in  many  a  tome 
Have  writ  the  comments  of  thy  sacred  foam  : 
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For  soon  thou  might’st  have  passed  among  their 
rant, 

W er’t  but  for  thine  unmoved  tulipant ; 

As  thou  must  needs  have  owned  them  of  thy 
band, 

For  prophecies  tit  to  be  alcoraned. 

Accursed  locusts,  whom  your  king  does  spit 
Out  of  the  centre  of  the  unbottomed  pit ; 
Wanderers,  adulterers,  liars,  Muntzer’s  rest, 
Sorcerers,  atheists,  jesuits,  possest, 

You,  who  the  Scriptures  and  the  laws  deface, 
With  the  same  liberty  as  points  and  lace  ; 

0  race !  most  hypocritically  strict, 

Bent  to  reduce  us  to  the  ancient  Piet, 

Well  may  you  act  the  Adam  and  the  Eve, 

Ay,  and  the  serpent  too,  that  did  deceive. 

But  the  great  captain,  now  the  danger’s  o’er, 
Makes  you,  for  his  sake,  tremble  one  tit  more  ; 
And,  to  your  spite,  returning  yet  alive, 

Does  with  himself,  all  that  is  good,  revive. 

So,  when  first  man  did  through  the  morning  dew, 
See  the  bright  sun  his  shining  race  pursue, 

All  day  he  followed,  with  unwearied  sight, 
Pleased  with  that  other  world  of  moving  light ; 
But  thought  him,  when  he  missed  his  setting 
beams, 

Sunk  in  the  hills,  or  plunged  below  the  streams, 
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While  dismal  blacks  hung  round  the  universe, 
And  stars,  like  tapers,  burned  upon  his  hearse ; 
And  owls  and  ravens  with  their  screeching  noise. 
Did  make  their  funerals  sadder  by  their  joys. 

His  weeping  eyes  the  doleful  vigils  keep, 

Not  knowing  yet  the  night  was  made  for  sleep. 
Still  to  the  west,  where  he  him  lost,  he  turned. 
And  with  such  accents,  as  despairing,  mourned  ; 

“  Why  did  mine  eyes  once  see  so  bright  a  ray  ? 
Or  why  day  last  no  longer  than  a  day  ?  ” 

When  straight  the  sun  behind  him  he  descried, 
Smiling  serenely  from  the  further  side. 

So  while  our  star  that  gives  us  light  and  heat, 
Seemed  now  a  long  and  gloomy  night  to  threat, 
Up  from  the  other  world  his  flame  doth  dart, 

And  princes,  shining  through  their  windows,  start 
Who  their  suspected  counsellors  refuse, 

And  credulous  ambassadors  accuse : 

“  Is  this,”  saith  one,  “  the  nation  that  we  read, 

“  Spent  with  both  wars,  under  a  captain  dead ! 

“  Yet  rig  a  navy,  while  we  dress  us  late, 

“  And  ere  we  dine,  rase  and  rebuild  a  state  ? 

What  oaken  forests,  and  what  golden  mines  ! 

“  What  mints  of  men,  what  union  of  designs  ! 

“  Unless  their  ships  do  as  their  fowl  proceed 
“  Of  shedding  leaves,  that  with  their  ocean 
breed. 

“  Theirs  are  not  ships,  but  rather  arks  of  war, 

“  And  beaked  promontories  sailed  from  far  ; 
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“  Of  floating  islands  a  new  hatched  nest, 

“  A  fleet  of  worlds  of  other  worlds  in  quest ; 

“  An  hideous  shoal  of  wood  Leviathans, 

“  Armed  with  three  tire  of  brazen  hurricanes, 
u  I  hat  through  the  centre  shoot  their  thundering 
side, 

“  And  sink  the  earth,  that  does  at  anchor  ride. 

“  What  refuge  to  escape  them  can  be  found, 

“  AY  hose  watery  leaguers  all  the  world  surround  ? 
“  Needs  must  we  all  their  tributaries  be, 

“  YVhose  navies  hold  the  sluices  of  the  sea  ! 

“  The  ocean  is  the  fountain  of  command, 

“  But  that  once  took,  we  captives  are  on  land ; 

“  And  those  that  have  the  waters  for  their  share, 
“  Can  quickly  leave  us  neither  earth  nor  air ; 

“  Yet  if  through  these  our  fears  could  find  a  pass 
“Through  double  oak,  and  lined  with  treble 
brass ; 

“  That  one  man  still,  although  but  named,  alarms 
“  More  than  all  men,  all  navies,  and  all  arms ; 

“  Him  all  the  day,  him  in  late  nights  I  dread, 

“  And  still  his  sword  seems  hanging  o’er  my  head. 
“  The  nation  had  been  ours,  but  his  one  soul 
“  Moves  the  great  bulk,  and  animates  the  whole, 

“  He  secrecy  with  number  hath  inchased, 

“  Courage  with  age,  maturity  with  haste; 

“  The  valiant’s  terror,  riddle  of  the  wise, 

“  And  still  his  falchion  all  our  knots  unties. 

“  Where  did  he  learn  those  arts  that  cost  us  dear  ? 
“  Where  below  earth,  or  where  above  the  sphere  ? 
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“  He  seems  a  king  by  long  succession  born, 

“  And  yet  the  same  to  be  a  king  doth  scorn. 

“  Abroad  a  king  he  seems,  and  something  more, 
“  At  home  a  subject  on  the  equal  floor ; 

“  Or  could  I  once  him  with  our  title  see, 

“  So  should  I  hope  yet  he  might  die  as  we. 

“  But  let  them  write  his  praise  that  love  him  best 
‘‘  It  grieves  me  sore  to  have  thus  much  confest.” 

Pardon,  great  Prince,  if  thus  their  fear  or  spite. 
More  than  our  love  and  duty  do  thee  right ; 

I  yield,  nor  further  will  the  prize  contend, 

So  that  we  both  alike  may  miss  our  end ; 

While  thou  thy  venerable  head  dost  raise 
As  far  above  their  malice  as  my  praise  ; 

And,  as  the  angel  of  our  commonweal, 

Troubling  the  waters,  yearly  mak’st  them  heal. 
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UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  LATE  HIGHNESS  THE 
LORD  PROTECTOR. 

That  Providence  which  had  so  long  the  care  k 
Of  Cromwell’s  head,  and  numbered  every  hair, 
Now  in  itself  (the  glass  where  all  appears) 

Had  seen  the  period  of  his  golden  years, 

And  thenceforth  only  did  attend  to  trace 
What  death  might  least  so  fair  a  life  deface. 


The  people,  which,  what  most  they  fear, 
esteem, 

Death  when  more  horrid,  so  more  noble  deem, 
And  blame  the  last  act,  like  spectators  vain, 
Unless  the  Prince  whom  they  applaud,  be  slain  ; 
Nor  fate  indeed  can  well  refuse  the  right 
To  those  that  lived  in  war,  to  die  in  fight. 


But  long  his  valour  none  had  left  that  could 
Endanger  him,  or  clemency  that  would  ; 

And  he  (whom  nature  all  for  peace  had  made, 
But  angry  heaven  unto  war  had  swaved.  * 
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And  so  less  useful  where  he  most  desired, 

For  what  he  least  affected,  was  admired ;) 
Deserved  yet  an  end  whose  every  part 
Should  speak  the  wondrous  softness  of  his  heart 
To  Love  and  Grief  the  fatal  writ  was  signed, 
(Those  nobler  weaknesses  of  human  kind, 

From  which  those  Powers  that  issued  the  decree, 
Although  immortal,  found  they  were  not  free) 
That  they  to  whom  his  breast  still  open  lies 
In  gentle  passions,  should  his  death  disguise, 

And  leave  succeeding  ages  cause  to  mourn, 

As  long  as  grief  shall  weep,  or  love  shall  burn. 

Straight  does  a  slow  and  languishing  disease, 
Eliza,*  Nature's,  and  his  darling,  seize  ; 

Her,  when  an  infant,  taken  with  her  charms, 

He  oft  would  flourish  in  his  mighty  arms, 

And  lest  their  force  the  tender  burthen  wrong, 
Slacken  the  vigour  of  his  muscles  strong, 

Then  to  the  mother’s  breast  her  softly  move, 
Which,  while  she  drained  of  milk,  she  filled  with 
love. 

But  as  with  riper  years  her  virtue  grew, 

And  every  minute  adds  a  lustre  new  ; 

*  Elizabeth,  Lady  Clay  pole,  the  Protector’s  favorite  daugh¬ 
ter,  died  on  Friday,  6th  August,  1658.  “  But  as  to  his  High¬ 
ness,  it  was  observed  that  his  sense  of  her  outward  misery 
in  the  pains  she  endured,  took  deep  impression  on  him.” 
Maidston,  quoted  in  Carlyle’s  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  402, 
(American  edition.) 
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When  with  meridian  height  her  beauty  shined, 
And  thorough  that  sparkled  her  fairer  mind ; 
When  she  with  smiles  serene,  in  words  discreet, 
His  hidden  soul  at  every  turn  could  meet ; 

Then  might  you’ve  daily  his  affection  spied, 
Doubling  that  knot  which  destiny  had  tied, 

While  they  by  sense,  not  knowing,  comprehend 
How  on  each  other  both  their  fates  depend. 

With  her  each  day  the  pleasing  hours  he  shares, 
And  at  her  aspect  calms  his  growing  cares  ; 

Or  with  a  grandsire’s  joy  her  children  sees, 
Hanging  about  her  neck,  or  at  his  knees  : 

Hold  fast,  dear  infants,  hold  them  both,  or  none  ; 
This  will  not  stay,  when  once  the  other’s  gone. 

A  silent  fire  now  wafts  those  limbs  of  wax, 

And  him  within  his  tortured  image  racks. 

So  the  flower  withering,  which  the  garden 
crowned, 

The  sad  root  pines  in  secret  under  ground. 

Each  groan  he  doubled,  and  each  sigh  she  sighed. 
Repeated  over  to  the  restless  night  ; 

No  trembling  string,  composed  to  numbers  new, 
Answers  the  touch  in  notes  more  sad,  more  true. 
She,  lest  he  grieve,  hides  what  she  can,  her  pains. 
And  he,  to  lessen  her’s,  his  sorrow  feigns  ; 

Yet  both  perceived,  yet  both  concealed  their 
skills, 

And  so,  diminishing,  increased  their  ills, 

That  whether  by  each  other’s  grief  they  fell, 

Or  on  their  own  redoubled,  none  can  tell. 
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And  now  Eliza’s  purple  locks  were  shorn, 
Where  she  so  long  her  father’s  fate  had  worn  ; 
And  frequent  lightning  to  her  soul  that  flies. 
Divides  the  air  and  opens  all  the  skies. 

And  now  his  life,  suspended  by  her  breath, 

Ran  out  impetuously  to  hastening  Death. 

Like  polished  mirrors,  so  his  steely  breast 
Had  every  figure  of  her  woes  exprest, 

And  with  the  damp  of  her  last  gasps  obscured, 
Had  drawn  such  stains  as  were  not  to  be  cured. 
Fate  could  not  either  reach  with  single  stroke, 
But,  the  dear  image  fled,  the  mirror  broke. 
Who  now  shall  tell  us  more  of  mournful  swans, 
Of  halcyons  kind,  or  bleeding  pelicans  ? 

No  downy  breast  did  e’er  so  gently  beat, 

*  Or  fan  with  airy  plumes  so  soft  a  heat ; 

For  he  no  duty  by  his  height  excused, 

Nor,  though  a  prince,  to  be  a  man  refused ; 

But  rather  than  in  his  Eliza’s  pain 
Not  love,  not  grieve,  would  neither  live  nor 
reign  ; 

And  in  himself  so  oft  immortal  tried, 

Yet  in  compassion  of  another  died. 

So  have  I  seen  a  vine,  whose  lasting  age, 

Of  many  a  winter  hath  survived  the  rage, 
Under  whose  shady  tent,  men  every  year, 

At  its  rich  blood’s  expense  their  sorrows  cheer : 
If  some  dear  branch  where  it  extends  its  life, 
Chance  to  be  pruned  by  an  untimely  knife, 
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The  parent  tree  unto  the  grief  succeeds, 

And  through  the  wound  its  vital  humour  bleeds, 
Trickling  in  watery  drops,  whose  flowing  shape 
Weeps  that  it  falls  ere  fixed  into  a  grape  j 
So  the  dry  stock,  no  more  that  spreading  vine, 
Frustrates  the  autumn,  and  the  hopes  of  wine. 

A  secret  cause  does  sure  those  signs  ordain, 
Foreboding  princes’  falls,  and  seldom  vain  : 
Whether  some  kinder  powers,  that  wish  us  well, 
What  they  above  cannot  prevent,  foretell ; 

Or  the  great  world  do  by  consent  presage,  • 

As  hollow  seas  with  future  tempests  rage ; 

Or  rather  Heaven,  which  us  so  long  foresees, 
Their  funerals  celebrates,  while  it  decrees. 

But  never  yet  was  any  human  fate 
By  nature  solemnized  with  so  much  state  : 

He  unconcerned  the  dreadful  passage  crost, 

But  oh!  what  pangs  that  death  did  Nature' cost ! 

First  the  great  thunder  was  shot  off,  and 
sent 

The  signal  from  the  starry  battlement : 

The  winds  receive  it,  and  its  force  outdo, 

As  practising  how  they  could  thunder  too  ; 

Out  of  the  binder’s  hand  the  sheaves  they  tore, 
And  thrashed  the  harvest  in  the  airy  floor ; 

Or  of  huge  trees,  whose  growth  with  his  did 
rise, 

The  deep  foundations  opened  to  the  skies ; 
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Then  heavy  showers  the  winged  tempests  lead. 
And  pour  the  deluge  o’er  the  chaos’  head. 

The  race  of  warlike  horses  at  his  tomb, 

Offer  themselves  in  many  a  hecatomb ; 

With  pensive  head  towards  the  ground  they  fall, 
And  helpless  languish  at  the  tainted  stall. 
Numbers  of  men  decrease  with  pains  unknown, 
And  hasten  (not  to  see  his  death)  their  own. 

Such  tortures  all  the  elements  unfixed, 

Troubled  to  part  where  so  exactly  mixed ; 

And  as  through  air  his  wasting  spirits  flowed, 
The  world  with  throes  laboured  beneath  their 
load. 


Nature,  it  seemed,  with  him  would  nature  vie, 
He  with  Eliza,  it  with  him  would  die. 

He  without  noise  still  travelled  to  his  end, 

As  silent  suns  to  meet  the  night  descend ; 

The  stars  that  for  him  fought,  had  only  power 
Left  to  determine  now  his  fatal  hour, 

Which  since  they  might  not  hinder,  yet  they 
cast 

To  choose  it  worthy  of  his  glories  past. 

No  part  of  time  but  bare  his  mark  away 
Of  honour, — all  the  year  was  Cromwell’s  day  ; 
But  this,  of  all  the  most  auspicious  found, 

Twice  had  in  open  field  him  victor  crowned, 
When  up  the  armed  mountains  of  Dunbar 
He  marched,  and  through  deep  Severn,  ending  war : 
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What  day  should  him  eternize,  but  the  same 
That  had  before  immortalized  his  name, 

That  so  whoe’er  would  at  his  death  have  joyed, 

In  their  own  griefs  might  find  themselves  em¬ 
ployed, 

But  those  that  sadly  his  departure  grieved, 

Yet  joyed,  remembering  what  he  once  achieved? 
And  the  last  minute  his  victorious  ghost 
Gave  chase  to  Ligny  on  the  Belgic  coast : 

Here  ended  all  his  mortal  toils,  he  laid 
And  slept  in  peace  under  the  laurel-shade. 

O  Cromwell !  Heaven’s  favourite,  to  none, 
Have  such  high  honours  from  above  been 
shown, 

For  whom  the  elements  we  mourners  see, 

And  Heaven  itself  would  the  great  herald  be, 
Which  with  more  care  set  forth  his  obsequies 
Than  those  of  Moses,  hid  from  human  eyes  ; 

As  jealous  only  here,  lest  all  be  less 
Than  we  could  to  his  memory  express. 

Then  let  us  too  our  course  of  mourning  keep ; 
Where  Heaven  leads,  ’tis  piety  to  weep. 

Stand  back  ye  seas,  and  shrunk  beneath  the  veil 
Of  your  abyss,  with  covered  head  bewail 
Your  monarch  :  we  demand  not  your  supplies 
To  compass-in  our  isle, — our  tears  suffice, 

Since  him  away  the  dismal  tempest  rent, 

Who  once  more  joined  us  to  the  continent ; 

11 
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Who  planted  England  on  the  Flanderie  shore, 
And  stretched  our  frontier  to  the  Indian  ore  ; 
Whose  greater  truths  obscure  the  fables  old, 
Whether  of  British  saints  or  worthies  told, 

And  in  a  valour  lessening  Arthur’s  deeds, 

For  holiness  the  Confessor  exceeds. 

He  first  put  arms  into  Religion’s  hand, 

And  timorous  conscience  unto  courage  manned ; 
The  soldier  taught  that  inward  mail  to  wear, 

And  fearing  God,  how  they  should  nothing 
fear ; 

Those  strokes,  he  said,  will  pierce  through  all 
below, 

Where  those  that  strike  from  Heaven  fetch  their 
blow. 

Astonished  armies  did  their  flight  prepare, 

And  cities  strong  were  stormed  by  his  prayer ; 
Of  that  forever  Preston’s  field  shall  tell 
The  story,  and  impregnable  Clonmel, 

And  where  the  sandy  mountain  Fenwick  scaled, 
The  sea  between,  yet  hence  his  prayer  prevailed 
What  man  was  ever  so  in  Heaven  obeyed 
Since  the  commanded  sun  o’er  Gibeon  stayed  ? 

In  all  his  wars  needs  must  he  triumph,  when  * 
He  conquered  God,  still  ere  he  fought  with  men 
Hence,  though  in  battle  none  so  brave  or  fierce, 
Yet  him  the  adverse  steel  could  never  pierce  ; 
Pity  it  seemed  to  hurt  him  more,  that  felt 
Each  wound  himself  which  he  to  others  dealt, 
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Danger  itself  refusing  to  offend 
So  loose  an  enemy,  so  fast  a  friend. 

Friendship,  that  sacred  virtue,  long  does  claim 
The  first  foundation  of  his  house  and  name : 

But  within  one  its  narrow  limits  fall, 

His  tenderness  extended  unto  all, 

And  that  deep  soul  through  every  channel  flows, 
Where  kindly  Nature  loves  itself  to  lose. 

More  strong  affections  never  reason  served, 

Yet  still  affected  most  what  best  deserved. 

If  he  Eliza  loved  to  that  degree, 

(Though  who  more  worthy  to  be  loved  than 
she  ?) 

If  so  indulgent  to  his  own,  how  dear 
To  him  the  children  of  the  Highest  were  ! 

For  her  he  once  did  Nature’s  tribute  pay  ; 

For  these  his  life  adventured  every  day; 

And  ’twould  be  found,  could  we  his  thoughts  have 
cast, 

Their  griefs  struck  deepest,  if  Eliza’s  last. 

What  prudence  more  than  human  did  he  need 
To  keep  so  dear,  so  differing  minds  agreed  ? 

The  worser  sort,  so  conscious  of  their  ill, 

Lie  weak  and  easy  to  the  ruler’s  will ; 

But  to  the  good  (too  many  or  too  few) 

All  law  is  useless,  all  reward  is  due. 

Oh  !  ill-advised,  if  not  for  love,  for  shame, 

Spare  yet  your  own,  if  you  neglect  his  fame; 

Lest  others  dare  to  think  your  zeal  a  mask, 

And  you  to  govern  only  Heaven’s  task. 
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Valour,  Religion,  Friendship,  Prudence  died 
At  once  with  him,  and  all  that’s  good  beside  ; 

And  we,  Death’s  refuge,  Nature’s  dregs,  confined 
To  loathsome  life,  alas !  are  left  behind. 

Where  we  (so  once  we  used)  shall  now  no  more, 
To  fetch  day,  press  about  his  chamber-door, 

From  which  he  issued  with  that  awful  state, 

It  seemed  Mars  broke  through  Janus’  double 
gate, 

Yet  always  tempered  with  an  air  so  mild, 

No  April  suns  that  e’er  so  gently  smiled  ; 

No  more  shall  hear  that  powerful  language 
charm, 

Whose  force  oft  spared  the  labour  of  his  arm  ; 

No  more  shall  follow  where  he  spent  the  days 
In  war,  in  counsel,  or  in  prayer  and  praise, 
Whose  meanest  acts  he  would  himself  advance, 
As  ungirt  David  to  the  ark  did  dance. 

All,  all  is  gone  of  ours  or  his  delight 
In  horses  fierce,  wild  deer,  or  armour  bright  ; 
Francisca  fair  can  nothing  now  but  weep. 

Nor  with  soft  notes  shall  sing  his  cares  asleep. 

I  saw  him  dead  :  a  leaden  slumber  lies, 

And  mortal  sleep  over  those  wakeful  eyes ; 

Those  gentle  rays  under  the  lids  were  tied, 

Which  through  his  looks  that  piercing  sweetness 
shed  ; 

That  port,  which  so  majestic  was  and  strong, 
Loose,  and  deprived  of  vigour,  stretched  along ; 
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All  withered,  all  discoloured,  pale  and  wan, 

How  much  another  thing,  no  more  that  man  ! 

O,  human  glory  vain  !  O,  Death  !  0,  wings ! 

O,  worthless  world  !  0,  transitory  things  ! 

Yet  dwelt  that  greatness  in  his  shape  decayed. 
That  still  though  dead,  greater  than  death  he  laid, 
And  in  his  altered  face  you  something  feign 
That  threatens  Death,  he  yet  will  live  again. 

Not  much  unlike  the  sacred  oak,  which  shoots 
To  Heaven  its  branches,  and  through  earth  its 
roots, 

Whose  spacious  boughs  are  hung  with  trophies 
round, 

And  honored  wreaths  have  oft  the  victor 
crowned, 

When  angry  Jove  darts  lightning  through  the  air 
At  mortal  sins,  nor  his  own  plant  will  spare, 

It  groans  and  bruises  all  below,  that  stood 
So  many  years  the  shelter  of  the  wood, 

.The  tiee,  erewhile  foreshortened  to  our  view, 
When  falPn  shows  taller  yet  than  as  it  grew ; 

So  shall  his  praise  to  after  times  increase 
When  truth  shall  be  allowed,  and  faction  cease  ; 
And  his  own  shadows  with  him  fall  \  the  eye 
Detracts  from  objects  than  itself  more  high  ; 

But  when  Death  takes  them  from  that  envied  state, 
Seeing  how  little,  we  confess  how  great. 

Thee,  many  ages  hence,  in  martial  verse 
Shall  the  English  soldier,  ere  he  charge,  rehearse  ; 
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Singing  of  thee,  inflame  himself  to  fight, 

And,  with  the  name  of  Cromwell,  armies  fright. 
As  long  as  rivers  to  the  seas  shall  run, 

As  long  as  Cynthia  shall  relieve  the  sun, 

While  stags  shall  fly  unto  the  forests  thick, 

While  sheep  delight  the  grassy  downs  to  pick, 

As  long  as  future  time  succeeds  the  past, 

Always  thy  honour,  praise  and  name,  shall  last ! 

Thou  in  a  pitch  how  far  beyond  the  sphere 
Of  human  glory  tower’st,  and  reigning  there 
Despoiled  of  mortal  robes,  in  seas  of  bliss 
Plunging,  dost  bathe,  and  tread  the  bright  abyss  ! 
There  thy  great  soul  yet  once  a  world  doth  see, 
Spacious  enough  and  pure  enough  for  thee. 

How  soon  thou  Moses  hast,  and  Joshua  found, 
And  David,  for  the  sword  and  harp  renowned ; 
How  straight  canst  to  each  happy  mansion  go, 
(Far  better  known  above  than  here  below,) 

And  in  those  joys  dost  spend  the  endless  day, 
Which  in  expressing,  we  ourselves  betray  ! 

For  we,  since  thou  art  gone,  with  heavy 
doom, 

Wander  like  ghosts  about  thy  loved  tomb, 

And  lost  in  tears,  have  neither  sight  nor  mind 
To  guide  us  upward  through  this  region  blind ; 
Since  thou  art  gone,  who  best  that  way  couldst 
teach, 

Only  our  sighs,  perhaps,  may  thither  reach. 
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And  Richard  yet,  where  his  great  parent  led, 
Beats  on  the  rugged  track :  he  virtue  dead 
Revives,  and  by  his  milder  beams  assures ; 

And  yet  how  much  of  them  his  grief  obscures ! 
He,  as  his  father,  long  was  kept  from  sight 
In  private,  to  be  viewed  by  better  light ; 

But  opened  once,  what  splendour  does  he  throw  ! 
A  Cromwell  in  an  hour  a  prince  will  grow. 

How  he  becomes  that  seat,  how  strongly  strains, 
How  gently  winds  at  once  the  ruling  reins  ! 
Heaven  to  this  choice  prepared  a  diadem, 

Richer  than  any  Eastern  silk,  or  gem, 

A  pearly  rainbow,  where  the  sun  inchased, 

His  brows  like  an  imperial  jewel  graced. 

We  find  already  what  those  omens  mean, 
Earth  ne’er  more  glad,  nor  Heaven  more  serene. 
Cease  now  our  griefs,  calm  peace  succeeds  a  war, 
Rainbows  to  storms,  Richard  to  Oliver. 

Tempt  not  his  clemency  to  try  his  power, 

He  threats  no  deluge,  yet  foretells  a  shower. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  HOLLAND, 

Holland,  that  scarce  deserves  the  name  of 
land, 

As  but  the  off-scouring  of  the  British  sand, 

And  so  much  earth  as  was  contributed 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heaved  the  lead, 
Or  what  by  the  ocean’s  slow  alluvion  fell 
Of  shipwrecked  cockle  and  the  muscle-shell, — 
This  indigested  vomit  of  the  sea 
Fell  to  the  Dutch  by  just  propriety. 

Glad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  ore, 
They,  with  mad  labour,  fished  the  land  to  shore, 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if ’t  had  been  of  ambergreese, 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 

Less  than  what  building  swallows  bear  away, 

Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  roll, 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 
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How  did  they  rivet,  with  gigantic  piles, 
Thorough  the  centre  their  new-catched  miles, 
And  to  the  stake  a  struggling  country  bound, 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced 
ground, 

Building  their  watery  Babel  far  more  high 
To  reach  the  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  sky  I 

Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  laid, 

And  oft  at  leap-frog  o’er  their  steeples  played, 

As  if  on  purpose  it  on  land  had  come 
To  show  them  what’s  their  mare  liberum. 

A  daily  deluge  over  them  does  boil ; 

The  earth  and  water  play  at  level  coil. 

The  fish  ofttimes  the  burgher  dispossessed, 

And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest, 

And  oft  the  Tritons  and  the  sea-nymphs  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  Dutch  served  up  for  Cabillau, 
Or,  as  they  over  the  new  level  ranged 
For  pickled  herring,  pickled  heerin  changed. 
Nature,  it  seemed,  ashamed  of  her  mistake, 
Would  throw  their  land  away  at  duck  and  drake  ; 
Therefore  necessity,  that  first  made  kings, 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings ; 
For,  as  with  pygmies,  who  best  kills  the  crane, 
Among  the  hungry  he  that  treasures  grain, 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns, 
So  rules  among  the  drowned  he  that  drains  : 

Not  who  first  see  the  rising  sun,  commands, 

But  who  could  first  discern  the  rising  lands ; 
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Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 

Him  they  their  Lord,  and  Country’s  Father, 
speak ; 

To  make  a  bank,  was  a  great  plot  of  state  ; 
Invent  a  shovel,  and  be  a  magistrate. 

Hence  some  small  dike-grave,  unperceived,  in 
vades 

The  power,  and  grows  as  ’twere  a  king  of 
spades ; 

But,  for  less  envy,  some  joined  states  endures, 
Who  look  like  a  commission  of  the  sewers : 

For  these  Ilalf-anders,  half  wet,  and  half  dry, 
Nor  bear  strict  service,  nor  pure  liberty. 

Tis  probable  religion,  after  this, 

Came  next  in  order,  which  they  could  not  miss  ; 
How  could  the  Dutch  but  be  converted,  when 
The  Apostles  were  so  many  fishermen  ? 

Besides,  the  waters  of  themselves  did  rise. 

And,  as  their  land,  so  them  did  re-baptize.' 
Though  Herring  for  their  God  few  voices  missed, 
And  Poor-John  to  have  been  the  Evangelist, 
Faith,  that  could  never  twins  conceive  before, 
Never  so  fertile,  spawned  upon  this  shore 

More  pregnant  than  their  Marg’ret,  that  laid 
down 

For  Hans-in-Kelder  of  a  whole  Hans-Town. 

Sure  when  religion  did  itself  embark, 

And  from  the  east  would  westward  steer  its  ark, 
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It  struck,  and  splitting  on  this  unknown  ground, 
Each  one  thence  pillaged  the  first  piece  he 
found  : 

Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk-Christian-Pagan-Jew, 
Staple  of  sects,  and  mint  of  schism  grew, 

That  bank  of  conscience,  where  not  one  so 
strange 

Opinion  but  finds  credit,  and  exchange. 

In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear; 

The  universal  church  is  only  there. 

Nor  can  civility  there  want  for  tillage, 

Where  wisely  for  their  court  they  chose  a 
village  : 

How  fit  a  title  clothes  their  governors, 
Themselves  the  hogs,  as  all  their  subjects  boors 

Let  it  suffice  to  give  their  country  fame, 

That  it  had  one  Civilis  called  by  name, 

Some  fifteen  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 

But  surely  never  any  that  was  so. 

See  but  their  mermaids,  with  their  tails  of  fish 
Reeking  at  church  over  the  chafing-dish  ! 

A  vestal  turf,  enshrined  in  earthen  ware. 

Fumes  through  the  loopholes  of  a  wooden 
square ; 

Each  to  the  temple  with  these  altars  tend, 

But  still  does  place  it  at  her  western  end, 

While  the  fat  steam  of  female  sacrifice 
Fills  the  priest’s  nostrils,  and  puts  out  his  eyes. 
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Or  what  a  spectacle  the  skipper  gross, 

A  water  Hercules,  butter  Coloss, 

Tunned  up  with  all  their  several  towns  of  beer; 
VEen,  sta^g  ring  upon  some  land,  snick  and 
sneer, 

They  try,  like  statuaries,  if  they  can, 

Cut  out  each  other’s  Athos  to  a  man, 

And  carve  in  their  large  bodies,  where  they 
please, 

1  he  arms  of  the  United  Provinces. 

But  when  such  amity  at  home  is  showed, 

What  then  are  their  confederacies  abroad  ? 

Let  this  one  courtesy  witness  all  the  rest, 

When  their  whole  navy  they  together  pressed, 
Not  Christian  captives  to  redeem  from  bands. 

Or  intercept  the  western  golden  sands, 

No,  but  all  ancient  rights  and  leagues  must  fail. 
Bather  than  to  the  English  strike  their  sail ; 
lo  whom  their  weather-beaten  province  owes 
Itself,  Avhen,  as  some  greater  vessel  tows 
A  cock-boat,  tossed  with  the  same  wind  and  fate. 
We  buoyed  so  often  up  their  sinking  state. 

Was  tins  jus  belli  et  pacts?  Could  this  be 
Cause  why  their  burgomaster  of  the  sea, 
Bammed  with  gunpowder,  flaming  with  brand 
wine 

Should  raging  hold  his  linstock  to  the  mine? 
While,  with  feigned  treaties,  they  invade  by 
stealth 

Our  sore  new-circumcised  commonwealth, 
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Yet  of  his  vain  attempt  no  more  he  sees, 

Than  of  case-butter  shot,  and  bullet  cheese ; 

And  the  tom  navy  staggered  with  him  home, 
While  the  sea  laughed  itself  into  a  foam ; 

’Tis  true,  since  that  (as  fortune  kindly  sports) 

A  wholesome  danger  drove  us  to  our  ports, 

While  half  their  banished  keels  the  tempest 
tossed, 

Half  bound  at  home  in  prison  to  the  frost ; 

That  ours,  meantime,  at  leisure  might  careen, 

In  a  calm  winter,  under  skies  serene, 

As  the  obsequious  air  and  waters  rest, 

’Till  the  dear  Halcyon  hatch  out  all  its  nest. 

The  commonwealth  doth  by  its  losses  grow, 

And,  like  its  own  seas,  only  ebbs  to  flow ; 

Besides,  that  very  agitation  laves, 

And  purges  out  the  corruptible  waves. 

And  now  again  our  armed  Bucentore 
Doth  yearly  their  sea-nuptials  restore  ; 

And  now  the  Hydra  of  seven  provinces 
Is  strangled  by  our  infant  Hercules. 

Their  tortoise  wants  its  vainly  stretched  neck, 
Their  navy,  all  our  conquest,  or  our  wreck, 

Or,  what  is  left,  their  Carthage  overcome, 

Would  render  fain  unto  our  better  Rome  ; 

Unless  our  senate,  lest  their  youth  disuse 
The  war,  (but  who  would?)  peace,  if  begged  refuse. 
For  now  of  nothing  may  our  state  despair, 
Darling  of  heaven,  and  of  men  the  care, 
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Provided  that  they  be,  what  they  have  been, 
Watchful  abroad,  and  honest  still  within; 
bor  while  our  Neptune  doth  a  trident  shake, 
Steeled  with  those  piercing  heads,  Dean,  Monk, 
and  Blake, 

And  'while  Jove  governs  in  the  highest  sphere-) 
Vainly  in  hell  let  Pluto  domineer. 
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FLECNO,  AN  ENGLISH  PRIEST  AT  ROME. 

Obliged  by  frequent  visits  of  this  man, 

Whom  as  priest,  poet,  and  musician, 

1  for  some  branch  of  Melchisedek  took, 

(Though  he  derives  himself  from  my  Lord 
Brooke) 

I  sought  his  lodging  which  is  at  the  sign 
Of  the  sad  Pelican, — subject  divine 
For  poetry; — there,  three  stair-cases  high, 

Which  signifies  his  triple  property, 

I  found  at  last  a  chamber,  as  ’twas  said, 

But  seemed  a  coffin  set  on  the  stair’s  head  ; 

Not  higher  than  seven,  nor  larger  than  three  feet, 
There  neither  was  or  ceiling,  or  a  sheet, 

Save  that  the  ingenious  door  did,  as  you  come, 
Turn  in,  and  show  to  wainscot  half  the  room  : 
Yet  of  his  state  no  man  could  have  complained, 
There  being  no  bed  where  he  entertained  ; 

And  though  within  one  cell  so  narrow  pent, 

He’d  stanzas  for  a  whole  apart iment. 
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Straight  without  farther  information, 

Tn  hideous  verse,  he  in  a  dismal  tone, 

Begins  to  exorcise,  as  if  I  were 
Possessed, — and  sure  the  devil  brought  me 
there. 

But  I,  who  now  imagined  myself  brought 
lo  my  last  trial,  in  a  serious  thought 
Calmed  the  disorders  of  my  youthful  breast. 
And  to  my  martyrdom  prepared  rest. 

Only  this  frail  ambition  did  remain, 

The  last  distemper  of  the  sober  brain, 

I  hat  there  had  been  some  present  to  assure 
The  future  ages  how  I  did  endure, 

And  how  I,  silent,  turned  my  burning  ear 
Towards  the  verse,  and  when  that  could  not 
hear, 

Held  him  the  other  and  unchanged  yet, 

Asked  him  for  more  and  prayed  him  to  repeat, 
Till  the  tyrant,  weary  to  persecute, 

Left  off,  and  tried  to  allure  me  with  his  lute. 

Now  as  two  instruments  to  the  same  key 
Being  tuned  by  art,  if  the  one  touched  be, 

The  other  opposite  as  soon  replies, 

Moved  by  the  air  and  hidden  sympathies, 

So  while  he  with  his  gouty  fingers  crawls 
Over  the  lute,  his  murmuring  belly  calls, 

Whose  hungry  guts,  to  the  same  straitness 
twined, 

In  echo  to  the  trembling  strings  repined. 
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I  that  perceived  now  what  his  music  meant, 
Asked  civilly,  if  he  had  eat  his  Lent  ? 
lie  answered  yes  ;  with  such,  and  such  a  one, 

For  he  has  this  of  generous,  that  alone 
He  never  feeds,  save  only  when  he  tries 
With  gristly  tongue  to  dart  the  passing  flies. 

I  asked  if  he  eat  flesh,  and  he,  that  was 
So  hungry,  that  though  ready  to  say  mass, 

Would  break  his  fast  before,  said  he  was  sick, 
And  the  ordinance  was  only  politic. 

Nor  was  I  longer  to  invite  him  scant, 

Happy  at  once  to  make  him  Protestant 
And  silent.  Nothing  now  dinner  stayed, 
l>ut  till  he  had  himself  a  body  made, 

I  mean  till  he  were  dressed ;  for  else  so  thin 
He  stands,  as  if  he  only  fed  had  been 
With  consecrated  wafers,  and  the  host 
Hath  sure  more  flesh  and  blood  than  he  can  boast, 
This  basso-relievo  of  a  man, 

Who,  as  a  camel  tall,  yet  easily  can 
The  needle’s  eye  thread  without  any  stitch, 

(His  only  impossible  is  to  be  rich,) 

Lest  his  too  subtle  body,  growing  rare, 

Should  leave  his  soul  to  wander  in  the  air, 

He  therefore  circumscribes  himself  in  rhymes, 
And  swaddled  in’s  own  papers  seven  times, 
Wears  a  close  jacket  of  poetic  buff', 

With  which  he  doth  his  third  dimension  stuff. 
Thus  armed  underneath,  he  over  ail 
Does  make  a  primitive  Sotana  fall, 
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And  above  that  yet  casts  an  antique  cloak, 
Worn  at  the  first  council  of  Antioch, 

Which  by  the  Jews  long  hid,  and  disesteemed, 
lie  heard  of  by  tradition,  and  redeemed. 

But  were  he  not  in  this  black  habit  decked, 
This  half  transparent  man  would  soon  reflect 
Each  colour  that  he  past  by,  and  be  seen, 

As  the  chameleon,  yellow,  blue,  or  green. 

lie  dressed,  and  ready  to  disfurnish  now 
His  chamber,  whose  compactness  did  allow 
No  empty  place  for  complimenting  doubt, 

But  who  came  last  is  forced  first  to  go  out ; 

I  meet  one  on  the  stairs  who  made  me  stand, 
Stopping  the  passage,  and  did  him  demand  ; 

I  answered,  “  he  is  here,  Sir,  but  you  see 
You  cannot  pass  to  him  but  thorough  me.” 

He  thought  himself  affronted,  and  replied, 

“  I,  whom  the  palace  never  has  denied, 

Will  make  the  way  here ;  ”  I  said,  “  Sir, 
you’ll  do 

Me  a  great  favour,  for  I  seek  to  go.” 

He,  gathering  fury,  still  made  sign  to  draw, 
But  himself  closed  in  a  scabbard  saw 
As  narrow  as  his  sword’s  ;  and  I  that  was 
Delighted,  said,  “  there  can  no  body  pass 
Except  by  penetration  hither  where 
To  make  a  crowd,  nor  can  three  persons  here 
Consist  but  in  one  substance.”  Then,  to  fit 
Our  peace,  the  priest  said  I  too  had  some  wit ; 
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To  prov’t,  I  said,  “  the  place  doth  us  invite, 
By  its  own  narrowness,  Sir,  to  unite.” 

He  asked  me  pardon ;  and  to  make  me  way 
Went  down,  as  I  him  followed  to  obey. 

But  the  propitiatory  priest  had  straight 
Obliged  us,  when  below,  to  celebrate 
Together  our  atonement ;  so  increased 
Betwixt  us  two,  the  dinner  to  a  feast. 

Let  it  suffice  that  we  could  eat  in  peace, 
And  that  both  poems  did,  and  quarrels,  cease 
During  the  table,  though  my  new  made  friend 
Did,  as  he  threatened,  ere  ’twere  long  intend 
To  be  both  witty  and  valiant ;  I  loath, 

Said  ’twas  too  late,  he  was  already  both. 

But  now,  alas  !  my  first  tormentor  came. 
Who,  satisfied  with  eating,  but  not  tame, 

Tu  rns  to  recite  :  though  judges  most  severe, 
After  the  assizes’  dinner,  mild  appear, 

And  on  full  stomach  do  condemn  but  few, 

Yet  he  more  strict  my  sentence  doth  renew, 
And  draws  out  of  the  black  box  of  his  breast 
Ten  quire  of  paper,  in  which  he  was  dressed. 
Yet  that  which  was  a  greater  cruelty, 

Than  Nero’s  poem,  he  calls  charity : 

And  so  the  Pelican,  at  his  door  hung, 

Picks  out  the  tender  bosom  to  its  young. 

.  Of  all  his  poems  there  he  stands  ungirt, 
Save  only  two  foul  copies  for  his  shirt; 
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Yet  these  he  promises  as  soon  as  clean  : 

But  how  I  loathed  to  see  my  neighbour  glean 
Those  papers,  which  he  peeled  from  within 
Like  white  flakes  rising  from  a  leper’s  skin  ! 
More  odious  than  those  rags  which  the  French 
youth 

At  ordinaries  after  dinner  show’th, 

When  they  compare  their  chancres  and  poulains  ! 
Yet  he  first  kissed  them,  and  after  takes  pains 
lo  read,  and  then,  because  he  understood 
Not  one  word,  thought  and  swore  that  they  were 
good. 

But  all  his  praises  could  not  now  appease 
The  provoked  author,  whom  it  did  displease 
To  hear  his  verses,  by  so  just  a  curse, 
lhat  were  ill  made,  condemned  to  be  read  worse: 
And  how  (impossible !)  he  made  yet  more 
Absurdities  in  them  than  were  before  ; 

I"  or  his  untuned  voice  did  fall  or  raise 
As  a  deaf  man  upon  a  viol  plays, 

Making  the  half-points  and  the  periods  run 
Confuseder  than  the  atoms  in  the  sun. 

Thereat  the  poet  swelled  with  anger  full. 

And  roared  out  like  Perillus  in’s  own  bull ; 

Sir,  you  read  false.  That  any  one,  hut  you, 

Should  know  the  contrary.  Whereat,  I  now 
Made  mediator  in  my  room,  said  why  ? 

To  say  that  you  read  false,  Sir,  is  no  lie. 

Thereat  the  waxen  youth  relented  straight. 

But  saw  with  sad  despair  that  ’twas  too  late  •, 
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For  the  disdainful  poet  was  retired 
Home,  his  most  furious  satire  to  have  fired 
Against  the  rebel,  who,  at  this  struck  dead, 

Wept  bitterly  as  disinherited. 

Who  would  commend  his  mistress  now  ?  O  who 
Praise  him  ?  both  difficult  indeed  to  do 
With  truth.  I  counselled  him  to  go  in  time, 

Ere  the  fierce  poet’s  anger  turned  to  rhyme. 

He  hasted  ;  and  I,  finding  myself  free, 

As  one  ’scaped  strangely  from  captivity, 

Have  made  the  chance  be  painted ;  and  go  now 
To  hang  it  in  Saint  Peter’s  for  a  vow. 
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TOM  MAY’S  DEATH. 

As  one  put  drunk  into  the  packet-boat, 

Tom  May  was  hurried  hence,  and  did  not 
know’t ; 

But  was  amazed  on  the  Elysian  side, 

And,  with  an  eye  uncertain  gazing  wide, 

Could  not  determine  in  what  place  he  was. 

(For  whence,  in  Steven’s  alley,  trees  or 
grass  ?) 

Nor  where  the  Pope’s- Head,  nor  the  Mitre  lay, 
Signs  by  which  still  he  found  and  lost  his  way 
At  last,  while  doubtfully  he  all  compares, 

He  saw  near  hand,  as  he  imagined,  Ares. 

Such  did  he  seem  for  corpulence  and  port, 

But  ’twas  a  man  much  of  another  sort ; 

’Twas  Ben,  that  in  the  dusky  laurel  shade, 
Amongst  the  chorus  of  old  poets,  laid, 

Sounding  of  ancient  heroes,  such  as  were 
The  subject’s  safety,  and  the  rebel’s  fear, 

And  how  a  double-headed  vulture  eats 
Brutus  and  Cassii  s,  the  people’s  cheats 
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But,  seeing  May,  he  varied  straight  his  song, 
Gently  to  signify  that  he  was  wrong. 

*  Cups  more  than  civil  of  Emathian  wine, 

I  sing  (said  he)  and  the  Pharsalian  sign, 

Where  the  historian  of  the  commonwealth, 

In  his  own  bowels  sheathed  the  conquering 
health. 

By  this  May  to  himself  and  them  was  come, 

He  found  he  was  translated,  and  by  whom, 

Yet  then  with  foot  as  stumbling  as  his  tongue, 
Pressed  for  his  place  among  the  learned  throng  ; 
But  Ben,  who  knew  not  either  foe  or  friend, 
Sworn  enemy  to  all  that  do  pretend, 

Pose  more  than  ever  he  was  seen  severe, 

Shook  his  gray  locks,  and  his  own  bays  did  tear 
At  this  intrusion  ;  then,  with  laurel  wand, 

The  awful  sign  of  his  supreme  command, 

At  whose  dread  whisk  Viugil  himself  does 
quake, 

And  Horace  patiently  its  strokes  does  take, 

As  he  crowds  in,  he  whipped  him  o’er  the  pate, 
Like  Pembroke  at  the  masque,  and  then  did 
rate  : 


Far  from  these  blessed  shades  tread  back 
agen, 

Most  servile  wit,  and  mercenary  pen. 


*  Alluding  to  the  beginning  of  May’s  translation  of  Lu¬ 
can’s  Pharsalia. 
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Polydore,  Lucan,  Alan,  Vandal,  Goth, 

Malignant  poet  and  historian  both. 

Go  seek  the  novice  statesmen,  and  obtrude 
On  them  some  Roman  cast  similitude ; 

Tell  them  of  liberty,  the  story’s  fine, 

Until  you  all  grow  consuls  in  your  wine, 

Or  thou,  dictator  of  the  glass,  bestow 
On  him  the  Cato,  this  the  Cicero, 

Transferring  old  Rome  hither  in  your  talk, 

As  Betiilem  house  did  to  Loretto  walk. 

Foul  architect !  that  hadst  not  eye  to  see 
IIow  ill  the  measures  of  these  states  agree, 

And  who  by  Rome’s  example  England  lay, 

Those  but  to  Lucan  do  continue  May; 

But  thee,  nor  ignorance,  nor  seeming  good 
Misled,  but  malice  fixed  and  understood. 

Because  some  one  than  thee  more  worthy  wears 
The  sacred  laurel,  hence  are  all  these  tears. 

Must  therefore  all  the  world  be  set  on  flame, 
Because  a  Gazette-writer  missed  his  aim  ? 

And  for  a  tankard-bearing  muse  must  we, 

As  for  the  basket,  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  be  ? 
When  the  sword  glitters  o’er  the  judge’s  head, 
And  fear  has  coward  churchmen  silenced, 

Then  is  the  poet’s  time,  ’tis  then  he  draws, 

And  single  fights  forsaken  virtue’s  cause. 

He,  when  the  wheel  of  empire  whirleth  back, 
And  though  the  world’s  disjointed  axle  crack, 
Sings  still  of  ancient  rights  and  better  times, 
Seeks  wretched  good,  arraigns  successful  crimes  ; 
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But  thou,  base  man,  first  prostituted  hast, 

Our  spotless  knowledge  and  the  studies  chaste, 
Apostatizing  from  our  arts  and  us, 

To  turn  the  chronicler  to  Spartacus  ; 

Yet  wast  thou  taken  hence  with  equal  fate, 
Before  thou  couldst  great  Charles’s  death  re¬ 
late, 

But  what  will  deeper  wound  thy  little  mind, 

Hast  left  surviving  Davenant  still  behind, 

Who  laughs  to  see  in  this  thy  death  renewed, 
Right  Roman  poverty  and  gratitude. 

Poor  poet  thou,  and  grateful  senate  they, 

Who  thy  last  reckoning  did  so  largely  pay, 

And  with  the  public  gravity  would  come, 

When  thou  hadst  drunk  thy  last,  to  lead  thee 
home, 

If  that  can  be  thy  home  where  Spenser  lies, 
And  reverend  Chaucer;  but  their  dust  does 
rise 

Against  thee,  and  expels  thee  from  their  side, 

As  the  eagle’s  plumes  from  otner  birds  divide : 
Nor  here  thy  shade  must  dwell,  return,  re¬ 
turn, 

Where  sulphury  Phlegethon  does  ever  burn  I 
There  Cerberus  with  all  his  jaws  shall  gnash, 
Megasra  thee  with  all  her  serpents  lash  ; 

Thou,  riveted  unto  Ixion’s  wheel, 

Shalt  break  and  the  perpetual  vulture  feel ! 

’Tis  just  what  torments  poets  e’er  did  feign, 

Thou  first  historically  shouldst  sustain. 
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Ilius,  by  irrevocable  sentence  cast, 

May  only  master  of  these  revels  passed, 

And  straight  he  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  pitch, 
Such  as  unto  the  sabbath  bears  the  witch* 
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OCEANA  AND  BRITANNIA. 

Non  ego  sum  vates,  sed  prisci  conscius  ajn. 
OCEANA. 

Whither,  O  whither,  wander  I  forlorn, 

Fatal  to  friends,  and  to  my  foes  a  scorn  ? 

My  pregnant  womb  is  laboring  to  bring  forth 
Thy  offspring,  Archon,  heir  to  thy  just  worth. 
Archon,  0  Archon,  hear  my  groaning  cries ! 
Lucina,  help,  assuage  my  miseries  ! 

Saturnian  spite  pursues  me  through  the  earth, 
No  corner’s  left  to  hide  my  long  wished  birth. 
Great  queen  of  isles,  yield  me  a  safe  retreat 
From  the  crowned  gods,  who  would  my  infants 
eat ; 

On  me,  0  Delos,  on  my  child-bed,  smile, 

My  happy  seed  shall  fix  thy  floating  isle ; 

I  feel  fierce  pangs  assault  my  teeming  womb  : 
Lucina,  O  Britannia,  mother  come  ! 

BRITANNIA. 

What  doleful  shrieks  pierce  my  affrighted  ear  ? 
Shall  I  ne’er  rest  for  this  lewd  ravisher  ? 
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Rapes,  burnings,  murders,  are  his  royal  sport, 
These  modish  monsters  haunt  his  perjured  court. 
No  tumbling  player  so  oft  e’er  changed  his  shape, 
As  this  goat,  fox,  wolf,  timorous  French  ape. 
True  Protestants,  in  Roman  habits  dressed, 

With  Scroggs*  he  baits,  that  rav’nous  butcher’s 
beast ; 

Tresilian  Jones, f  that  fair-faced  crocodile, 
Tearing  their  hearts,  at  once  doth  weep  and 
smile : 

Neronian  flames  at  London  do  him  please, J 
At  Oxford  plots, If  to  act  Agathocles. 

His  plots  revealed,  his  mirth  is  at  an  end, 

And ’s  fatal  hour  shall  know  no  foe  nor  friend. 
Last  martyr’s  day  I  saw  a  cherub  stand 
Across  my  seas,  one  foot  upon  the  land, 

The  other  on  the  enthralled  Gallic  shore, 
Proclaiming  loud  their  time  shall  be  no  more. 
This  mighty  power  heaven’s  equal  balance  swayed, 
And  in  one  scale,  crowns,  crosiers,  sceptres,  laid ; 


*  Sir  William  Scroggs  was  a  judge,  of  whom  Bishop  Bur¬ 
net  gives  this  account.  “  In  all  the  trials  he  set  himself, 
even  with  indecent  earnestness,  to  get  the  prisoners  to  be 
always  cast.” 

t  One  of  the  same  principles  with  Scroggs.  lie  was  pre 
ferred  when  Jeffreys  was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

t  The  fire  of  London. 

H  In  the  time  of  the  plague,  in  the  year  1665,  the  court 
resided  at  Oxford,  where  the  parliament  was  then  held;  at 
which  time  were  several  private  cabals,  formed  against  the 
Protestants. 
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In  the  other  a  sweet  smiling  babe  did  lie, 

Circled  with  glories,  decked  with  majesty. 

With  steady  hand  he  poised  the  golden  pair  ; 

The  gilded  gewgaws  mounted  in  the  air. 

The  ponderous  babe,  descending  in  its  scale, 

Leaped  on  my  shore - 

Nature  triumphed,  joy  echoed  through  the  earth. 
The  heavens  bow  down  to  see  the  blessed  birth. 
What’s  that  I  hear?  A  new  born  babe’s  soft 
cries, 

And  joyful  mother’s  tender  lullabies. 

’Tis  so  ;  behold,  my  daughter’s  passed  'all  harms, 
Cradling  an  infant  in  her  fruitful  arms  ; 

The  very  same  the  angelic  vision  showed, 

In  mien,  in  majesty,  how  like  a  god  ! 

What  a  firm  health  does  on  her  visage  dwell  I 
Her  sparkling  eyes  immortal  youth  foretell. 
Rome,  Sparta,  Venice,  could  not  all  bring  forth 
So  strong,  so  temperate,  such  lasting  worth. 
Marpesia,  from  the  north  with  speed  advance, 
Thy  sister’s  birth  brings  thy  deliverance. 
Fergusian  founders  this  just  babe  exceeds, 

In  the  arts  of  peace,  and  mighty  martial  deeds. 
Kneel,  Panopeians,  to  your  equal  queen, 

Safe  from  the  foreign  sword,  and  barbarous 
skene. 

Transports  of  joy  divert  my  yearning  heart, 

For  my  dear  child,  my  soul,  my  better  part. 
Heaven  shower  her  choicest  blessings  on  thy  womb, 
Our  present  help,  our  stay  in  time  to  come ! 
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Thou  best  of  daughters,  mothers,  matrons,  say 
What  forced  thy  birth,  and  got  this  glorious  day  ? 

OCEANA. 

'Scaped  the  slow  jaws  o’  the  grinding  pensioners, 
I  fell  i’  the  trap  of  Rome's  dire  murderers  ; 

Twice  rescued  by  my  loyal  senate's  power, 

Twice  I  expected  my  babe’s  happy  hour. 
Malignant  force  twice  checked  their  pious  aid, 
And  to  my  foes  as  oft  my  state  betrayed. 

Great,  full  of  pain,  in  a  dark  winter’s  night, 
Threatened,  pursued,  I  'scaped  by  sudden  flight. 
Pale  fear  gave  speed  to  my  weak  trembling  feet, 
And  far  I  fled  ere  day  our  world  could  greet. 

That  dear  loved  light,  which  the  whole  globe 
doth  cheer, 

Spurred  on  my  flight,  and  added  to  my  fear ; 
Whilst  black  conspiracy,  that  child  of  night, 

In  royal  purple  clad,  outdares  the  light ; 

By  day  herself  the  faith’s  defender  styles, 

By  night  digs  pits,  and  spreads  her  papal  toils  : 

By  day  she  to  the  pompous  chapel  goes, 

By  night,  with  York,  adores  Rome’s  idol-shows. 
Witness,  ye  stars,  and  silent  powers  of  night, 

Her  treacheries  have  forced  my  guiltless  flight. 
With  the  broad  day  my  danger  too  drew  near ; 

Of  help,  of  counsel  void,  how  should  I  steer ! 

In  pulpit  damned,  strumpet  at  court  proclaimed, 
Where  should  I  hide,  where  should  I  rest 
defamed  ? 

13 
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Tortured  in  thought,  I  raised  my  weeping  eyes, 
And  sobbing  voice,  to  the  all-helping  skies. 

As  by  heaven  sent,  a  reverend  sire  appears, 
Charming  my  grief,  stopping  my  flood  of  tears. 
His  busy  circling  orbs,  two  restless  spies, 

Glanced  to  and  fro,  outranging  Argos’  eyes  ; 

Like  fleeting  Time,  on’s  front  one  lock  did  grow, 
From  his  glib  tongue  torrents  of  words  did  flow  ; 
Propose,  resolve,  Agrarian,  forty-one, 

Lycurgus,  Brutus,  Solon,  Harrington. 

He  said  he  knew  me  in  my  swaddling  bands, 
Had  often  danced  me  in  his  careful  hands. 

He  knew  Lord  Archon  too,  then  wept,  and  swore, 
Enshrined  in  me,  his  fame  he  did  adore. 

His  name  I  asked ;  he  said,  Politico, 

Descended  from  the  divine  Nicolo. 

My  state  he  knew,  my  danger  seemed  to  dread, 
And  to  my  safety  vowed  hand,  heart,  and  head. 
Grateful  returns  I  up  to  heaven  send, 

That  in  distress  had  sent  me  such  a  friend. 

I  asked  him  where  I  was  ?  Pointing  he  showed 
Oxford’s  old  towers,  once  the  learned  arts’ 
abode  ; 

Once  great  in  fame,  now  a  piratic  port, 

Where  Romish  priests,  and  elvish  monks 
resort. 

He  added ;  near  a  new-built  college  stood, 
Endowed  by  Plato,  for  the  public  good ; 

Thither  allured  by  learned  honest  men, 

Plato  vouchsafed  once  more  to  live  again. 
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Securely  there  I  might  myself  repose, 

From  my  fierce  griefs,  and  my  more  cruel  foes. 

.  Tired  with  long  flights,  e’en  hunted  down  with 
fear, 

The  welcome  news  my  drooping  soul  did  cheer. 
His  pleasing  words  shortened  the  time  and  way, 
And  me  beguiled  at  Plato’s  house  to  stay. 

When  we  came  in,  he  told  me  after  rest,  'j 
He’d  show  me  Plato,  and’s  Venetian  guest :  l 

I  scarce  replied,  with  weariness  oppressed  ;  J 
To  my  desired  apartment  I  repaired, 

Invoking  sleep,  and  heaven’s  almighty  guard. 

My  waking  cares,  and  stabbing  frights  recede, 

And  nodding  sleep  dropped  on  my  drowsy  head. 
At  last  the  summons  of  a  busy  bell, 

And  glimmering  lights  did  sleep’s  kind  mists 
dispel. 

From  bed  I  stole,  and  creeping  by  the  wall, 
Through  a  small  chink  I  spied  a  spacious  hall ; 
Tapers,  as  thick  as  stars,  did  shed  their  light 
Around  the  place,  and  made  a  day  of  night. 

The  curious  art  of  some  great  master’s  hand 
Adorned  the  room:  Hyde,  Clifford,  Danby,  stand 
In  one  large  piece ;  next  them,  the  two  Dutch 
wars 

In  bloody  colours  paint  our  fatal  jars ; 

Here  London  flames  in  clouds  of  smoke  aspire, 
Done  to  the  life,  I’d  almost  cried  outjtfre  / 

But  living  figures  did  my  eyes  divert 
From  these,  and  many  more  of  wond’rous  art. 
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There  entered  in  three  mercenary  bands  : 

The  different  captains  had  distinct  commands. 
The  beggar’s  desperate  troop  did  first  appear, 

Littleton  led,  proud  S - re  had  the  rear. 

The  disguised  papists  under  Garroway, 

Talbot  lieutenant,  none  had  better  pay. 

Next  greedy  Lee  led  party-coloured  slaves  ; 
Deaf  fools  i’  the  right,  i’  the  wrong  sagacious 
knaves, 

Brought  up  by  M - :  then  a  nobler  train, 

In  malice  mighty,  impotent  in  brain, 

The  Pope’s  solicitors  brought  into  the  hall, 

Not  guilty  lay,  much  guilty  spiritual. 

I  also  spied  behind  a  private  screen, 

Colbert  and  Portsmouth,  York  and  Mazarine. 
Immediately  in  close  cabal  they  join, 

And  all  applaud  the  glorious  design. 

’Gainst  me,  and  my  loved  senate’s  free-born 
breath, 

Dire  threats  I  heard,  the  hall  did  echo  death. 

A  curtain  drawn,  another  scene  appeared, 

A  tinkling  bell,  a  mumbling  priest  I  heard. 

At  elevation  every  knee  adored 
The  baker’s  craft,  infallible’s  vain  lord. 

When  Catiline  with  vipers  did  conspire 
To  murder  Rome,  and  bury  it  in  fire, 

A  sacramental  bowl  of  human  gore, 

Each  villain  took,  and  as  he  drank  he  swore. 
The  cup  denied,  to  make  their  plot  complete, 
These  Catilines  their  conjured  gods  did  eat. 
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Whilst  to  their  breaden  whimseys  they  did 
kneel, 

I  crept  away,  and  to  the  door  did  steal. 

As  I  got  out  by  providence,  I  flew 
1o  this  close  wood ;  too  late  they  did  pursue : 
That  dreadful  night  my  childbed  throes 
brought  on, 

My  cries  moved  your,  and  heaven’s  compassion. 

BRITANNIA. 

O  happy  day !  a  jubilee  proclaim  ; 

Daughter  adore  the  unutterable  name ! 

With  grateful  heart  breathe  out  thyself  in 
prayer ; 

In  the  mean  time  the  babe  shall  be  my  care. 
There  is  a  man,  my  island’s  hope  and  grace, 

The  chief  delight,  and  joy,  of  human  race. 
Exposed  himself  to  war  in  tender  a^e. 

To  free  his  country  from  the  Gallic  rage  ; 

With  all  the  graces  blessed  his  riper  years, 

And  full-blown  virtue  waked  the  tyrant’s  fears : 
By  *s  sire  rejected,  but  by  heaven  he’s  called 
To  break  my  yoke,  and  rescue  the  enthralled. 
This,  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  stretched  out  hand, 
And  matchless  might,  shall  free  my  groaning 
land. 

On  earth’s  proud  basilisks  he’ll  justly  hill, 

Like  Moses’  rod,  and  prey  upon  them  all. 

He’ll  guide  my  people  through  the  raging  seas. 
To  holy  wars,  and  certain  victories ; 
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His  spotless  fame,  and  bis  immense  desert, 

Shall  plead  love’s  cause,  and  storm  this  virgin’ 
heart ; 

She,  like  iEgeria,  shall  his  breast  inspire 
With  justice,  wisdom,  and  celestial  fire  ; 

Like  Numa,  he  her  dictates  shall  obey, 

And  by  her  oracles  the  world  shall  sway. 
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BRITANNIA  AND  RALEIGH. 

BRITANNIA. 

An  !  Raleigh,  when  thou  didst  thy  breath  resign 
To  trembling  James,  would  I  had  quitted  mine. 
Cubs  didst  thou  call  them  ?  Hadst  thou  seen 
this  brood 

Of  earls,  and  dukes,  and  princes  of  the  blood, 

No  more  of  Scottish  race  thou  would’st  complain, 
I  hose  would  be  blessings  in  this  spurious  reign. 
Awake,  arise  from  thy  long  blessed  repose, 

Once  more  with  me  partake  of  mortal  woes ! 

RALEIGH. 

What  mighty  power  has  forced  me  from  my  rest  ? 
Oh  !  mighty  queen,  why  so  untimely  dressed  ? 


BRITANNIA. 

Favoured  by  night,  concealed  in  this  disguise, 
Wliilst  the  lewd  court  in  drunken  slumber  lies, 

I  stole  away,  and  never  will  return, 

Till  England  knows  who  did  her  city  burn  ; 
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Till  cavaliers  shall  favourites  be  deemed, 

And  loyal  sufferers  by  the  court  esteemed  ; 

Till  *  Leigh  and  Galloway  shall  bribes  reject  ; 

Thus  0 - n’s  golden  cheat  I  shall  detect : 

Till  atheist  Lauderdale  shall  leave  this  land, 

And  Commons’  votes  shall  cut-nose  guards 
disband : 

Till  Kate  a  happy  mother  shall  become, 

Till  Charles  loves  parliaments,  and  James  hates 
Rome. 


RALEIGH. 

What  fatal  crimes  make  you  for  ever  fly 
Your  once  loved  court,  and  martyr’s  progeny? 

BRITANNIA. 

A  colony  of  French  possess  the  court  ; 

Pimps,  priests,  buffoons,  in  privy-chamber  sport. 
Such  slimy  monsters  ne’er  approached  a  throne, 
Since  Pharaoh’s  days,  nor  so  defiled  a  crown. 

In  sacred  ear  tyrannic  arts  they  croak, 

Pervert  his  mind,  and  good  intentions  choke, 

Tell  him  of  golden  Indias,  fairy  lands, 

Leviathan,  and  absolute  commands. 

Thus  fairy-like,  they  steal  the  king  away, 

And  in  his  room  a  changeling  Lewis  lay. 

*  Leigh  and  Galloway  were  suspected  to  be  bribed  by 
Lord  Danby,  to  side  with  the  court. 
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How  oft  have  I  him  to  himself  restored, 

In ’s  left  the  scale,  in ’s  right  hand  placed  the 
sword  ? 

Taught  him  their  use,  what  dangers  would  ensue 
To  them  who  strive  to  separate  these  two  ? 

The  bloody  Scottish  chronicle  read  o’er,  ] 

Showed  him  how  many  kings,  in  purple  gore,  l 
Were  hurled  to  hell,  by  cruel  tyrant  lore  ?  J 

The  other  day  famed  Spenser  I  did  brino-. 

In  lofty  notes  Tudor’s  blessed  race  to  si  no-  • 

O  * 

How  Spam’,  proud  powers  her  virgin  arms  con¬ 
trolled, 

And  golden  days  in  peaceful  order  rolled ; 

How  like  ripe  fruit  she  dropped  from  off  her 
throne, 

Full  of  gray  hairs,  good  deeds,  and  great  renown. 
As  the  Jessean  hero  did  appease 
Saul’s  stormy  rage,  and  stopped  his  black  disease, 
So  the  learned  bard,  with  artful  song,  suppressed 
The  swelling  passion  of  his  cankered  breast, 

And  in  his  heart  kind  influences  shed 
Of  country’s  love,  by  truth  and  justice  bred. 

Then  to  perform  the  cure  so  well  begun, 

To  him  I  showed  this  glorious  setting  sun ; 

How,  by  her  people’s  looks  pursued  from  far,  'j 
She  mounted  on  a  bright  celestial  car,  J. 

Outshining  Virgo,  or  the  Julian  star.  J 

Whilst  in  truth’s  mirror  this  good  scene  he  spied, 
Entered  a  dame,  bedecked  with  spotted  pride, 
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Fair  flower-de-luce  within  an  azure  field, 

Her  left  hand  bears  the  ancient  Gallic  shield, 

By  her  usurped  ;  her  right  a  bloody  sword, 
Inscribed  Leviathan,  our  sovereign  Lord  ; 

Her  towery  front  a  fiery  meteor  bears, 

An  exhalation  bred  of  blood  and  tears ; 

Around  her  Jove’s  lewd  ravenous  curs  com¬ 
plain, 

Pale  death,  lust,  tortures,  fill  her  pompous 
train ; 

She  from  the  easy  king  Truth’s  mirror  took, 

And  on  the  ground  in  spiteful  fall  it  broke ; 

Then  frowning  thus,  with  proud  disdain  she  | 
spoke : 

“Are  thread-bare  virtues  ornaments  forkings  ? 
Such  poor  pedantic  toys  teach  underlings. 

Do  monarchs  rise  by  virtue,  or  by  sword  ? 

Who  e’er  grew  great  by  keeping  of  his  word  ? 
Virtue’s  a  faint  green-sickness  to  brave  souls, 
Dastards  their  hearts,  their  active  heat  controls. 
The  rival  gods,  monarchs  of  t’other  world, 

Tins  mortal  poison  among  princes  hurled, 
Fearing  the  mighty  projects  of  the  great  ^ 

Should  drive  them  from  their  proud  celestial  I 
seat,  | 

If  not  o’erawed  by  this  new  holy  cheat.  ' 

Those  pious  frauds,  too  slight  to  ensnare  the 
brave, 

Are  proper  arts  the  long-eared  rout  to  enslave. 
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Bribe  hungry  priests  to  deify  your  might, 
o  teach  your  will’s  your  oniy  rule  to  ri-ht 
And  sound  damnation  to  all  dare  deny ’t  ’  , 

Thus  heaven’s  designs  ’gainst  heaven  you  shall 

turn, 

And  make  them  feel  those  powers  they  once  did 
scorn. 

When  all  the  gobbling  interest  of  mankind, 

By  hirelings  sold  to  you,  shall  be  resigned 
And  by  impostures,  God  and  man  betrayed, 

The  church  and  state  you  safely  may  invade , 

&o  boundless  Lewis  in  full  glory  shines, 

T°ur  3ta”ed  power  in  legal  fetters  pines. 
Shake  off  those  baby-bands  from  your  strong 

arms,  '  ° 

Henceforth  be  deaf  to  that  old  witch’s  charms ; 
laste  the  delicious  sweets  of  sovereign  power, 

T.S  royal  game  whole  kingdoms  to  deflower. 

Three  spotless  virgins  to  your  bed  I’ll  brim* 

A  sacrifice  to  you,  their  God  and  kin^ 

As  these  grow  stale,  we’ll  harass  human  kind. 

Back  nature,  till  new  pleasures  you  shall  find 

Strong  as  your  reign,  and  beauteous  as  your 

mind.” 


When  she  had  spoke,  a  confused  murmur 
rose, 

Of  French,  Scotch,  Irish,  all  my  mortal  foes  ; 
Some  English  too,  O  shame  1  disguised  I  spied. 
Led  all  by  the  wise  son-in-law  of  Hyde. 
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With  fury  drunk,  like  bacchanals,  they  roar, 
Down  with  that  common  Magna  Gharta  whore ! 
With  joint  consent  on  helpless  me  they  flew, 

And  from  my  Charles  to  a  base  gaol  me  drew  ; 
My  reverend  age  exposed  to  scorn  and  shame. 

To  prigs,  bawds,  whores,  was  made  the  public 
game.  • 

Frequent  addresses  to  my  Charles  I  send, 

And  my  sad  state  did  to  his  care  commend ; 

But  his  fair  soul,  transformed  by  that  French 
dame, 

Had  lost  all  sense  of  honour,  justice,  fame. 

He  in ’s  seraglio  like  a  spinster  sits, 

Besieged  by  whores,  buffoons,  and  bastard 
chits ; 

Lulled  in  security,  rolling  in  lust, 

Resigns  his  crown  to  angel  Carwell’s  trust ; 

Her  creature  O - n  the  revenue  steals  ; 

False  F — h,  knave  Ang — sey  misguide  the 
seals. 

Mac- James  the  Irish  bigots  does  adore, 

His  French  and  Teague  command  on  sea  and 
shore. 

The  Scotch-scalado  of  our  court  two  isles, 

False  Lauderd.  le,  with  ordure,  all  defiles. 

Thus  the  state’s  nightmared  by  this  hellish  rout, 
And  no  one  left  these  furies  to  cast  out. 

Ah !  Yindex  come,  and  purge  the  poisoned 
state ; 

Descend,  descend,  ere  the  cure’s  desperate. 
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RALEIGH. 

Once  more,  great  queen,  thy  darling  strive  to 
save, 

Snatch  him  again  from  scandal  and  the  grave ; 
Present  to’s  thoughts  his  long-scorned  parlia¬ 
ment, 

I  he  basis  of  his  throne  and  government. 

In  his  deaf  ears  sound  his  dead  father’s  name : 
Perhaps  that  spell  may ’s  erring  soul  reclaim  : 
Who  knows  what  good  effects  from  thence  may 
spring  ? 

Tis  godlike  good  to  save  a  falling;  kino-. 

©  © 

BRITANNIA. 

Raleigh,  no  more,  for  long  in  vain  I’ve  tried 
The  Stuart  from  the  tyrant  to  divide ; 

As  easily  learned  virtuosos  may 
With  the  dog’s  blood  his  gentle  kind  convey 
Into  the  wolf,  and  make  him  guardian  turn 
To  the  bleating  flock,  by  him  so  lately  torn  : 

If  this  imperial  juice  once  taint  his  blood, 
lis  by  no  potent  antidote  withstood. 

Tyrants,  like  lep’rous  kings,  for  public  weal 
Should  be  immured,  lest  the  contagion  steal 
Over  the  whole.  The  elect  of  the  Jessean 
line 

To  this  firm  law  their  sceptre  did  resign ; 

And  shall  this  base  tyrannic  brood  invade 
Internal  laws,  by  God  for  mankind  made  ? 
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To  the  serene  Venetian  state  I’ll  go, 

From  her  sage  mouth  famed  principles  to  know ; 
With  her  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  read, 

To  teach  my  people  in  their  steps  to  tread ; 

By  their  great  pattern  such  a  state  I’ll  frame, 
Shall  eternize  a  glorious  lasting  name. 

Till  then,  my  Raleigh,  teach  our  noble  youth 
To  love  sobriety,  and  holy  truth ; 

Watch  and  preside  over  their  tender  age, 

Lest  court  corruption  should  their  souls  engage  ; 
Teach  them  how  arts,  and  arms,  in  thy  young 
days, 

Employed  our  youth, — not  taverns,  stews,  and 
plays ; 

Tell  them  the  generous  scorn  their  race  does  owe 
To  flattery,  pimping,  and  a  gaudy  show ; 

Teach  them  to  scorn  the  Carwells,  Portsmouths, 
Nells, 

The  Clevelands,  O - ns,  Berties,  Lauderdales  : 

Popptea,  Tigelline,  and  Arteria’s  name, 

All  yield  to  these  in  lewdness,  lust,  and  fame. 
Make  them  admire  the  Talbots,  Sydneys,  Veres, 
Drake,  Cavendish,  Blake,  men  void  of  slavish 
fears, 

True  sons  of  glory,  pillars  of  the  state, 

On  whose  famed  deeds  all  tongues  and  writers 
wait. 

When  with  fierce  ardour  their  bright  souls  do 
burn, 

Back  to  my  dearest  country  I’ll  return. 
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Tarquin’s  just  judge,  and  Cesar’s  equal  peers, 
With  them  I’ll  bring  to  dry  my  people’s  tears  ; 
Publicola  with  healing  hands  shall  pour 
Balm  in  their  wounds,  and  shall  their  life  restore  ; 
Greek  arts.,  and  Roman  arms,  in  her  conjoined, 
Shall  England  raise,  relieve  oppressed  mankind. 
As  Jove’s  great  son  the  infested  globe  did  free 
From  noxious  monsters,  hell-born  tyranny, 

So  shall  my  England,  in  a  holy  war, 

In  triumph  lead  chained  tyrants  from  afar  ; 

Her  true  Crusada  shall  at  last  pull  down 
The  Turkish  crescent,  and  the  Persian  sun. 
Freed  by  thy  labours,  fortunate,  blest  isle, 

The  earth  shall  rest,  the  heaven  shall  on  thee 
smile ; 

And  this  kind  secret  for  reward  shall  give, 

No  poisoned  tyrants  on  thy  earth  shall  live. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER,  ABOUT 
THE  DUTCH  WARS,  1667. 

After  two  sittings,*  now  our  Lady  State, 

To  end  her  picture,  does  the  third  time  wait ; 

But  ere  thou  fallest  to  work,  first,  Painter,  see, 

Is  it  too  slight  grown  or  too  hard  for  thee  ? 

Canst  thou  paint  without  colours  ?  Then  *tis  right : 
For  so  we  too  without  a  fleet  can  fight. 

Or  canst  thou  daub  a  sign-post,  and  that  ill  ? 
’Twill  suit  our  great  debauch,  and  little  skill. 

Or  hast  thou  marked  how  antic  masters  limn 
The  alley-roof  with  snuff  of  candle  dim, 
Sketching  in  shady  smoke  prodigious  tools  ? 
’Twill  serve  this  race  of  drunkards,  pimps,  and 
fools. 

But  if  to  match  our  crimes  thy  skill  presumes, 
As  the  Indians  draw  our  luxury  in  plumes, 

Or  if  to  score  out  our  compendious  fame, 

With  Hooke  then  through  your  microscope  take 
aim, 


*  See  Waller’s,  and  Denham’s,  poems. 
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Where  like  the  new  comptroller  all  men  laugh, 
To  see  a  tall  louse  brandish  a  white  staff, 

The  shalt  thou  oft  thy  guiltless  pencil  curse, 
Stamp  on  thy  pallet,  not  perhaps  the  worse. 
The  painter  having  so  long  vexed  his  cloth, 

Of  his  hound’s  mouth  to  feign  the  raging  froth, 
His  desperate  pencil  at  the  work  did  dart ; 

His  anger  reached  that  rage  which  pissed 
his  art ; 

Chance  finished  that,  which  art  could  not  begin, 
And  he  sat  smiling  as  his  dog  did  grin, 

So  mayest  thou  perfect  by  a  lucky  blow, 

What  all  thy  softest  touches  cannot  do. 

Paint  then  St.  Alban’s  full  of  soup  and  gold, 
The  new  court’s  pattern,  stallion  of  the  old! 

Him  neither  wit  nor  courage  did  exalt, 

But  Fortune  chose  him  for  her  pleasure’s  salt. 

Paint  him  with  drayman’s  shoulders,  butcher’s 
mien, 

Membered  like  mule,  with  elephantine  chin. 

Well  he  the  title  of  St.  Alban’s  bore, 
for  never  Bacon  studied  nature  more  ; 

But  age,  allaying  now  that  youthful  heat, 

Fits  him  in  F ranee  to  play  at  cards,  and  cheat. 

Draw  no  commission,  lest  the  court  should  lie. 
And,  disavowing  treaty,  ask  supply. 

He  needs  no  seal  but  to  St.  James’s  lease, 

Whose  breeches  were  the  instrument.?,  of  peace  5 
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Who,  if  the  French  dispute  his  power,  from 
thence 

Can  straight  produce  them  a  plenipotence. 

Nor  fears  he  the  Most  Christian  should  trepan 
Two  saints  at  once,  St.  German  and  Alban ; 

But  thought  the  golden  age  was  now  restored, 
When  men  and  women  took  each  other’s  word. 

Paint  then  again  her  highness  to  the  life, 
Philosopher  beyond  Newcastle’s  wife. 

She  naked  can  Archimedes’  self  put  down, 

For  an  experiment  upon  the  crown. 

She  perfected  that  engine  oft  essayed, 

How  after  child-birth  to  renew  a  maid ; 

And  found  how  royal  heirs  might  be  matured 
In  fewer  months  than  mothers  once  endured. 
Hence  Crowder  made  the  rare  inventress  free 
Of’s  Highness’s  Royal  Society. 

Happiest  of  women  if  she  were  but  able 
To  make  her  glassen  Duke  once  malleable ! 
Paint  her  with  oyster-lip,  and  breath  of  fame, 
Wide  mouth,  that  sparagus  may  well  proclaim ; 
With  chancellor’s  belly,  and  so  large  a  rump, 
Where  (not  behind  the  coach)  her  pages  jump. 
Express  her  studying  now,  if  China  clay 
Can,  without  breaking,  venomed  juice  convey  : 
Or  how  a  mortal  poison  she  may  draw 
Out  of  the  cordial  meal  of  the  cocoa. 

Witness  ye  stars  of  night,  and  thou  the  pale 
Moon,  that  o’ercome  with  the  sick  steam,  didst  fail 
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Ye  neiglib’ring  elms,  which  your  green  leaves 
did  shed, 

And  fawns  which  from  the  womb  abortive  tied. 
Not  unprovoked  she  tries  forbidden  arts, 

But  in  her  soft  breast  love’s  hid  cancer  smarts, 
While  she  resolves  at  once  Sydney’s  disgrace, 
And  herself  scorned  for  emulous  Denham’s 
face ;  * 

And  nightly  hears  the  hated  guard,  away 
Galloping  with  the  Duke  to  other  prey. 

Paint  Castlemain  in  colours  which  will  hold 
Her,  not  her  picture,  for  she  now  grows  old. 

She  through  her  lackey’s  drawers,  as  he  ran, 
Discerned  love’s  cause,  and  a  new  flame  began. 
Her  wonted  joys  thenceforth,  and  court,  she 
shuns, 

And  still  within  her  mind  the  footman  runs ; 

His  brazen  calves,  his  brawny  thighs,  (the  face 
She  slights)  his  feet  shaped  for  a  smoother  race  ! 
Then,  poring  with  her  glass,  she  re-adjusts  ; 

Her  locks,  and  oft-tried  beauty  now  distrusts ; 
Fears  lest  he  scorned  a  woman  once  assayed, 

And  now  first  wished  she  e’er  had  been  a  maid. 
Great  love  !  how  dost  thou  triumph,  and  how 
reign, 

That  to  a  groom  couldst  humble  her  disdain  ! 

'  *  The  Duke  of  York  was  thought  to  have  an  intrigue  with 

Sir  John  Denham’s  lady. 
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Stripped  to  her  skin,  see  how  she  stooping 
stands, 

Nor  scorns  to  rub  him  down  with  those  fair 
hands, 

And  washing  (lest  the  scent  her  crime  disclose) 
His  sweaty  hoofs,  tickles  him  betwixt  the  toes. 
But  envious  fame  too  soon  began  to  note 
More  gold  in ’s  fob,  more  lace  upon  his  coat ; 

And  he  unweary,  and  of  tongue  too  fleet, 

No  longer  could  conceal  his  fortune  sweet. 

Justly  the  rogue  was  whipped  in  Porter’s  den, 
And  Jermain  straight  has  leave  to  come  again. 

•  Ah  Painter!  now  could  Alexander  live, 

And  this  Campaspe  the  Apelles  give  !  * 

Draw  next  a  pair  of  tables  opening,  then 
The  House  of  Commons  clattering  like  the  men 
Describe  the  court  and  country  both  set  right 
On  opposite  points,  the  black  against  the  white, 
Those  having  lost  the  nation  at  tick-tack, 

These  now  adventuring  how  to  win  it  back. 

The  dice  betwixt  them  must  the  fate  divide, 

As  chance  does  still  in  multitudes  decide. 

But  here  the  court  doth  its  advantage  know, 

For  the  cheat,  Turner,  for  them  both  must, 
throw  ; 

*  Campaspe  was  Alexander’s  mistress,  whom  Apelles,  by 
A’exander’s  command,  painted  naked,  and  fell  violently  in 
love  with  her.  Alexander  perceived  it,  and,  for  fear  of  any 
fatal  consequence  to  Apelles,  gave  her  to  him. 
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As  some  from  boxes,  he  so  from  the  chair 
Can  strike  the  dice,  and  still  with  them  have  share. 

Here,  Painter,  rest  a  little  and  survey 
With  what  small  arts  the  public  game  they  play 
For  so  too,  Rubens,  with  affairs  of  state, 

His  labouring  pencil  oft  would  recreate. 

The  close  Cabal  marked  how  the  navy  eats, 
And  thought  all  lost  that  goes  not  to  the  cheats  : 
So  therefore  secretly  for  peace  decrees, 

Yet  for  a  war  the  parliament  would  squeeze  ; 
And  fix  to  the  revenue  such  a  sum 
Should  Goodrich  silence,  and  make  Paston  dumb, 
Should  pay  land  armies,  should  dissolve  the  vain 
Commons,  and  ever  such  a  court  maintain, 

Hyde’s  avarice,  Bennet’s  luxury,  should  suffice, 
And  what  can  these  defray  but  the  excise, 

Excise,  a  monster  worse  than  e’er  before 
Frighted  the  midwife,  and  the  mother  tore  ? 

A  thousand  hands  she  has,  a  thousand  eyes, 
Breaks  into  shops,  and  into  cellars  pries ; 

With  hundred  rows  of  teeth  the  shark  exceeds, 
And  on  all  trades,  like  Casawar,  she  feeds ; 

Chops  off  the  piece  where’er  she  close  the  jaw, 
Else  swallows  all  down  her  indented  maw. 

She  stalks  all  day  in  streets,  concealed  from  sight, 
And  flies  like  bats  with  leathern  wings  by  night  ; 
She  wastes  the  country,  and  on  cities  preys. 

Her,  of  a  female  harpy  in  dog-days, 
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Black  Birch,  of  all  the  earth-born  race  most  hot, 
And  most  rapacious,  like  himself  begot ; 

And  of  his  brat  enamoured,  as  she  increased, 
Buggered  in  incest  with  the  mongrel  beast. 

Say  Muse,  for  nothing  can  escape  thy  sight, 
And  Painter,  wanting  other,  draw  this  'fight, 
Who  in  an  English  senate  fierce  debate 
Could  raise  so  long,  for  this  new  whore  of  state. 

Of  early  wittols  first  the  troop  marched  in, 
For  diligence  renowned,  and  discipline  ; 

In  loyal  haste  they  left  your  wives  in  bed, 

And  Denham  these  with  one  consent  did  head. 

Of  the  old  courtiers  next  a  squadron  came, 
Who  sold  their  master,  led  by  Ashburnham. 

To  them  succeeds  a  despicable  rout, 

But  knew  the  word,  and  well  could  face  about ; 
Expectants  pale,  with  hopes  of  spoil  allured, 
Though  yet  but  pioneers,  and  led  by  Steward. 

Then  damning  cowards  ranged  the  vocal  plaii 
Wood  these  commands,  knight  of  the  horn  ai 
cane : 

Still  his  hook-shoulder  seems  the  blow  to  dread, 
And  under ’s  arm-pit  he  defends  his  head. 

The  posture  strange  men  laugh  at,  of  his  poll 
Hid  with  his  elbow  like  the  spice  he  stole : 
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Headless  St.  Dennis  so  his  head  does  bear. 

And  both  of  them  alike  French  martyrs  were. 

Court  officers,  as  used,  the  next  place  took, 

And  followed  F - x,  but  with  disdainful 

look  : 

His  bii  th,  his  youth,  his  brokage  all  dispraise 
In  vain  ;  for  always  he  commands  that  pays. 

Then  the  procurers  under  Progers  filed, 
Gentlest  of  men,  and  his  lieutenant  mild ; 
Bronkard,  love’s  squire,  through  all  the  field 
arrayed, 

No  troop  was  better  clad,  nor  so  well  paid. 

Then  marched  the  troop  of  Clarendon,  all  full, 
Haters  of  fowl,  to  teal  preferring  bull ; 

Gross  bodies,  grosser  minds,  and  grosser  cheats, 
And  bloated  Wren  conducts  them  to  their  seats. 

Charlton  advances  next  (whose  wife  does  awe 
The  mitred  troop)  and  with  his  looks  gives  law. 
He  marched  with  beaver  cocked  of  bishop’s  brim. 
And  hid  much  fraud  under  an  aspect  grim. 

Next  do  the  lawyers,  sordid  band,  appear, 
Finch  in  the  front,  and  Thurland  in  the  rear. 

The  troop  of  privilege,  a  rabble  bare 
Of  debtors  deep,  fell  to  Trelawney’s  care  ; 
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Their  fortune’s  error  they  supplied  in  rage, 

Nor  any  farther  would  than  these  engage. 

Then  marched  the  troop,  whose  valiant  acts 
before 

Their  public  acts,  obliged  them  to  do  more, 

For  chimney’s  sake  they  all  Sir  Pool  obeyed, 

Or,  in  his  absence,  him  that  first  it  laid. 

Then  came  the  thrifty  troop  of  privateers, 
Whose  horses  each  with  other  interferes : 

Before  them  Higgins  rides  with  brow  compact, 
Mourning  his  countess,  anxious  for  his  act. 

Sir  Frederick  and  Sir  Solomon  draw  lots, 

For  the  command  of  politics  and  Scots; 

Thence  fell  to  words  ;  but  quarrels  to  adjourn, 
Their  friends  agreed  they  should  command  by  turn . 

Carteret  the  rich  did  the  accountants  guide, 
And  in  ill  English  all  the  world  defied. 

I  he  papists  (but  of  those  the  house  had  none, 
Else)  Talbot  offered  to  have  led  them  on. 

Bold  Duncomb  next,  of  the  projectors  chief, 
And  old  Fitz  Harding  of  the  eaters  beef. 


Bate  and  disordered  out  the  drunkards  drew, 
Scarce  them  their  leaders,  they  their  leaders  knew, 
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.Before  them  entered,  equal  in  command, 
Apsley  and  Brotherick  marching  hand  in  hand. 

Last  then  but  one.  Powel,  that  could  not  ride 
Left  the  h  lench  standard  weltering  in  his  stride  ; 
He,  to  excuse  his  slowness,  truth  confessed, 

That  ’twas  so  long  before  he  could  be  dressed. 

The  lords  sons  last  all  these  did  reenforce, 
Cornbury  before  them  managed  hobby-horse. 

Never  before  nor  since  an  host  so  steeled 
Trooped  on  to  muster  in  the  Tuttle-field. 

Not  the  first  cock-horse  that  with  cork  was 
shod 

To  rescue  Albemarle  from  the  sea-cod  : 

Nor  the  late  feather-man,  whom  Tomkins  fierce 
Shall  with  one  breath  like  thistle  down  disperse, 
All  the  two  Coventrys  their  generals  chose, 

For  one  had  much,  the  other  nought  to  lose. 

Not  better  choice  all  accidents 'could  hit, 

While  hector  Harry  steers  by  Will  the  wit. 

They  both  accept  the  charge  with  merry  glee, 
lo  fight  a  battle  from  all  gunshot  free. 

Pleased  with  their  numbers,  yet  in  valour  wise, 
They  feigned  a  parley,  better  to  surprise, 

They  who  ere  long  shall  the  rude  Dutch 
upbraid, 

Who  in  a  time  of  treaty  dare  invade. 
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Thick  was  the  morning,  and  the  house  was 
thin, 

The  speaker  early,  when  they  all  fell  in. 
Propitious  heavens  !  had  not  you  them  crossed, 
Excise  had  got  the  day,  and  all  been  lost : 

For  t’other  side  all  in  close  quarters  lay 
Without  intelligence,  command  or  pay; 

A  scattered  body,  which  the  foe  ne’er  tried, 

But  often  did  among  themselves  divide. 

And  some  run  o’er  each  night,  while  others 
sleep, 

And  undescried  returned  ’fore  morning  peep. 

But  Strangeways,  who  all  night  still  walked  the 
round, 

For  vigilance  and  courage  both  renowned, 

First  spied  the  enemy,  and  gave  the  alarm, 
Fighting  it  single  till  the  rest  might  arm; 

Such  Roman  Codes  stood  before  the  foe, 

The  falling  bridge  behind,  the  streams  below.* 
Each  ran  as  chance  him  guides  to  several  post, 
And  all  to  pattern  his  example,  boast ; 

Their  former  trophies  they  recall  to  mind, 

And  now,  to  edge  their  anger,  courage  grind. 

First  entered  forward  Temple,  conqueror 
Of  Irish  cattle,  and  solicitor. 


*  Codes,  a  noble  Roman,  maintained  a  pass  alone,  and 
kept  back  a  whole  army,  till  the  bridge  behind  him  was 
broke  down,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber,  and 
swam  to  land. 
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Then  daring  S— r,  that  with  spear  and  shield 
lad  stretched  the  monster  patent  on  the  field. 
Keen  Whoorwood  next  in  aid  of  damsel  frail  ’ 

lhat  pierced  the  giant  Mordaunt  through  his 
mail : 

And  surly  Williams  the  accountant’s  bane 
And  Loveiace  you„g  of  chimney-men  the’cane. 
Uld  Waller,  trumpet  general,  swore  he’d  write 
lhis  combat  truer  than  the  naval  fight. 

Of  birth,  state,  wit,  strength,  courage,  Howard 
presumes, 

And  in  Ids  breast  wears  many  Montezumes.* 
ihese,  wtth  some  more,  with  single  valour  stay 
1  he  adverse  troops,  and  hold  them  all  at  bay. 

'  ach  thinks  his  person  represents  the  whole 
And  with  that  thought  does  multiply  his  soul : 

eheves  himself  an  army ;  there’s  one  man, 

As  easily  conquered ;  and  believing,  can 
With  heart  of  bees  so  full  and  head  of  mites 
tat  each,  though  duelling,  a  battle  fights, 
ho  once  Orlando,  famous  in  romance, 

Broached  whole  brigades  like  larks  upon  his 
lance. 

But  strength  at  last  still  under  number  bows, 

And  the  faint  sweat  trickling  down  Temple’s 
brows ; 


*  Montezuma  is  the  hero  of  the  Indian  Queen,  a  traced, 
written  by  Mr.  Dry  den  and  Sir  Robert  Howard.  °  } 
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Even  iron  Strangeway  chasing  yet  gave  back, 
Spent  with  fatigue  to  breathe  a  while  tobac, 
When  marching  in,  a  seasonable  recruit 
Of  citizens  and  merchants  held  dispute, 

And  charging  all  their  pipes,  a  sullen  band 
Of  Presbyterian  Switzers  made  a  stand. 

Nor  could  all  these  the  field  have  long  main 
tained, 

But  for  the  unknown  reserve  that  still  re¬ 
mained  ; 

A  gross  of  English  gentry,  nobly  born, 

Of  clear  estates,  and  to  no  faction  sworn, 

Dear  lovers  of  their  king,  and  death  to  meet 
For  country’s  cause,  that  glorious  thing  and 
sweet ; 

To  speak  not  forward,  but  in  action  brave, 

In  giving  generous,  but  in  council  grave; 
Candidly  credulous  for  once,  nay  twice  ; 

But  sure  the  devil  cannot  cheat  them  thrice. 
The  van  in  battle,  though  retiring,  falls 
Without  disorder  in  their  intervals, 

Then  closing  all,  in  equal  front,  fall  on, 

Led  by  great  Garraway,  and  great  Littleton. 
Lee  equal  to  obey,  or  to  command, 
Adjutant-general  was  still  at  hand. 

The  marshal  standard,  Sands  displaying,  shows 
St.  Dunstan  in  it  tweaking  Satan’s  nose. 

See  sudden  chance  of  war,  to  paint  or  write, 

Is  longer  work,  and  harder  than  to  fight : 
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At  the  first  charge  the  enemy  give  out, 
And  the  excise  receives  a  total  rout. 


Broken  in  courage,  yet  the  men  the  same, 
Resolve  henceforth  upon  their  other  game  : 
Where  force  had  failed,  with  stratagem  to  play, 
And  what  haste  lost,  recover  by  delay. 

St.  Albans  straight  is  sent  to,  to  forbear, 

Lest  the  sure  peace  (forsooth)  too  soon  appear. 
The  seamen’s  clamours  to  three  ends  they  use, 

To  cheat  their  pay,  feign  want,  and  the  house 
accuse. 


Each  day  they  bring  the  tale  and  that  too  true, 
How  strong  the  Dutch  their  equipage  renew ; 
Meantime  through  all  the  yards  their  orders  run 
To  lay  the  ships  up,  cease  the  keels  begun. 

Hie  timber  rots,  the  useless  axe  does  rust; 

The  unpractised  saw  lies  buried  in  its  dust; 

The  busy  hammer  sleeps,  the  ropes  untwine  ; 
The  store  and  wages  all  are  mine  and  thine  ; 
Along  the  coasts  and  harbours  they  take  care 
That  money  lacks,  nor  forts  be  in  repair. 

Long  thus  they  could  against  the  house  con¬ 
spire, 

Load  them  with  envy,  and  with  sitting  tire ; 

And  the  loved  king,  that’s  never  yet  denied, 

Is  brought  to  beg  in  public,  and  to  chide : 

But  when  this  failed,  and  months  enough  were 
spent, 

They  with  the  first  day’s  proffer  seem  content ; 
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And  to  land-tax  from  the  excise  turn  round, 
Bought  off  with  eighteen  hundred  thousand 
pound. 

Thus  like  fair  thieves,  the  Commons,  purse  they 
share, 

But  all  the  members’  lives  consulting  spare. 

Blither  than  hare  that  hath  escaped  the 
hounds, 

The  house  prorogued,  the  chancellor  rebounds. 
Not  so  decrepid  JEson,  hashed  and  stewed 
With  magic  herbs,  rose  from  the  pot  renewed, 
And  with  fresh  age  felt  his  glad  limbs  unite, 

His  gout  (yet  still  he  cursed)  had  left  him 
quite. 

What  frosts  to  fruits,  what  arsenic  to  the  rat, 
What  to  fair  Denham  mortal  chocolate, 

What  an  account  to  Carteret,  that  and  more, 

A  parliament  is  to  the  chancellor. 

So  the  sad  tree  shrinks  from  the  morning’s  eye, 
But  blooms  all  night  and  shoots  its  branches 
high  ; 

So  at  the  sun’s  recess,  again  returns 

The  comet  dread,  and  earth  and  heaven  burns. 

Now  Mordaunt  may  within  his  castle  tower 
Imprison  parents,  and  their  child  deflower. 

The  Irish  herd  is  now  let  loose,  and  comes 
By  millions  over,  not  by  hecatombs  ; 
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And  now,  now  the  Canary  patent  may 
Be  broached  again  for  the  great  Holy-day. 

See  how  he  reigns  in  his  new  palace  culminant, 
And  sits  in  state  divine  like  Jove  the  fulminant. 
First  Buckingham  that  durst  ’gainst  him  rebel, 
Blasted  with  lightning,  struck  with  thunder  fell, 
^sext  the  twelve  commons  are  condemned  to 
groan, 

And  roll  in  vain  at  Sisyphus’s  stone. 

But  still  he  cared,  whilst  in  revenge  he  braved, 
That  peace  secured,  and  money  might  be  saved. 
Gain  and  revenge,  revenge  and  gain,  are 
sweet ; 

United  most,  when  most  by  turns  they  meet. 

P  ranee  had  St.  Albans  promised,  (so  they  sing) 
St.  Albans  promised  him,  and  he  the  king. 

Jhe  court  forthwith  is  ordered  all  to  close, 

To  play  for  Flanders,  and  the  stake  to  lose, 
While  chained  together,  two  ambassadors 
Bike  slaves  shall  beg  for  peace  at  Holland’s 
doors. 

1  his  done,  among  his  Cyclops  he  retires 
To  forge  new  thunder,  and  inspect  their  fires. 


The  couit,  as  once  of  war,  now  fond  of  peace, 
All  to  new  sports  their  wonted  fears  release. 
From  Greenwich  (where  intelligence  they  hold) 
Comes  news  of  pastime  martial  and  old.  ' 

A  punishment  invented  first  to  awe 
Masculine  wives  transgressing  nature’s  law  ; 
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Where  when  the  brawny  female  disobeys, 

And  beats  the  husband,  till  for  peace  he  prays, 

No  concerned  jury  damage  for  him  finds, 

Nor  partial  justice  her  behaviour  binds  ; 

But  the  just  street  does  the  next  house  invade, 
Mounting  the  neighbour  couple  on  lean  jade. 

The  distaff  knocks,  the  grains  from  kettle  fly, 

And  boys  and  girls  in  troops  run  hooting  by. 
Prudent  antiquity  !  that  knew  by  shame, 

Better  than  law,  domestic  broils  to  tame ; 

And  taught  the  youth  by  spectacle  innocent : 

So  thou  and  I,  dear  Painter,  represent 
In  quick  effigy,  others’  faults  ;  and  feign, 

By  making  them  ridieulous,  to  restrain  ; 

With  homely  sight  they  chose  thus  to  relax 
The  joys  of  state  for  the  new  peace  and  tax. 

So  Holland  with  us  had  the  mastery  tried, 

And  our  next  neighbours,  France  and  Flanders, 
ride. 

But  a  fresh  news  the  great  designment  nips 
Off,  at  the  isle  of  Candy  ;  Dutch  and  ships 
Bab  May  and  Arlington  did  wisely  scoff, 

And  thought  all  safe  if  they  were  so  far  off. 
Modern  geographers  !  ’twas  there  they  thought, 
Where  Venice  twenty  years  the  Turks  had  fought, 
(While  the  first  year  the  navy  is  but  shown, 

The  next  divided,  and  the  third  we’ve  none. 

They  by  the  name  mistook  it  for  that  isle, 

Where  pilgrim  Palmer  travelled  in  exile. 
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With  the  bull’s  horn  to  measure  his  own  head, 
And  on  Pasiphae’s  tomb  to  drop  a  bead. 

But  Morrice  learned  demonstrates  by  the  post, 
Bhis  isle  of  Candy  was  on  Essex  coast. 

Fresh  messengers  still  the  sad  news  assure, 
More  timorous  now  we  are  than  first  secure. 
False  terrors  our  believing  fears  devise, 

And  the  F rench  army  one  from  Calais  spies. 
Bennet  and  May,  and  those  of  shorter  reach. 
Change  all  for  guineas,  and  a  crown  for  each  ; 
But  wiser  men,  and  men  foreseen  in  chance, 

In  Holland  theirs  had  lodged  before,  and 
F ranee ; 

Whitehall ’s  unsafe,  the  court  all  meditates 
To  fly  to  Windsor,  and  mure  up  the  gates. 

Each  doth  the  other  blame  and  all  distrust, 

But  Mordaunt  new  obliged  would  sure  be  just. 
Not  such  a  fatal  stupefaction  reigned 
At  London  flames,  nor  so  the  court  complained. 
The  Blood  worth  Chancellor  gives  (then  does 
recall) 

Orders,  amazed,  at  last  gives  none  at  all. 

St.  Albans  writ  too,  that  he  may  bewail 
To  Monsieur  Lewis,  and  tell  coward  tale, 

How  that  the  Hollanders  do  make  a  noise, 
Threaten  to  beat  us  and  are  naughty  boys. 

Now  Doleman ’s  disobedient,  and  they  still 
Uncivil,  his  unkindness  would  us  kill  : 

15 
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Tell  him  our  ships  unrigged,  our  forts  unmanned, 
Our  money  spent,  else  ’twere  at  his  command  ; 
Summon  him  therefore  of  his  word,  and  prove 
To  move  him  out  of  pity,  if  not  love  ; 

Pray  him  to  make  De  Wit  and  Ruyter  cease, 
And  whip  the  Dutch  unless  they  hold  their 
peace. 

But  Lewis  was  of  memory  but  dull, 

And  to  St.  Albans  too  undutiful ; 

Nor  word  nor  near  relation  did  revere, 

But  asked  him  bluntly  for  his  character. 

The  gravelled  count  did*with  this  answer  faint, 
(His  character  was  that  which  thou  didst  paint) 
And  so  enforced  like  enemy  or  spy, 

Trusses  his  baggage,  and  the  camp  does  fly : 

Yet  Lewis  writes,  and  lest  our  heart  should  break. 
Condoles  us  morally  out  of  Senec. 

Two  letters  next  unto  Breda  are  sent, 

In  cipher  one  to  Harry  Excellent. 

The  first  intrusts  (our  verse  that  name  abhors) 
Plenipotentiary  embassadors 
To  prove  by  Scripture,  treaty  does  imply 
Cessation,  as  the  look  adultery ; 

And  that  by  law  of  arms,  in  martial  strife, 

Who  yields  his  sword,  has  title  to  his  life. 
Presbyter  Hollis  the  first  point  should  clear, 

The  second  Coventry  the  cavalier : 

But,  would  they  not  be  argued  back  from  sea, 
Then  to  return  home  straight  infecla  re. 
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But  Harry ’s  ordered,  if  they  won’t  recall 
Their  fleet,  to  threaten, — we  will  give  them  all. 
The  Dutch  are  then  in  proclamation  shent, 

For  sin  against  the  eleventh  commandment. 
Hyde’s  flippant  style  there  pleasantly  curvets, 
Still  his  sharp  wit  on  states  and  princes  whets  : 
So  Spain  could  not  escape  his  laughter’s  spleen, 
None  but  himself  must  choose  the  king  and  queen. 
But  when  he  came  the  odious  clause  to  pen, 

That  summons  up  the  parliament  agen, 

His  writing-master  many  times  he  banned, 

And  wished  himself  the  gout  to  seize  his  hand. 
Never  old  lecher  more  repugnant  felt, 

Consenting  for  his  rupture  to  be  gelt. 

But  still  in  hope  he  solaced,  ere  they  come 
To  work  the  peace,  and  so  to  send  them  home  ; 
Ur  in  their  hasty  call  to  find  a  flaw, 

Their  acts  to  vitiate,  and  them  overawe: 

But  more  relied  upon  this  Dutch  pretence, 

To  raise  a  two-edged  army  for ’s  defence. 

First  then  he  marched  our  whole  militia’s  force, 
(As  if,  alas  !  we  ships,  or  Dutch  had  horse  ;) 
Then  from  the  usual  commonplace  he  blames 
These,  and  in  standing  armies’  praise  declaims  ; 
And  the  wise  court,  that  always  loved  it  dear. 
Now  thinks  all  but  too  little  for  their  fear. 

Hyde  stamps,  and  straight  upon  the  ground  the 
swarms 

Of  current  myrmidons  appear  in  arms: 
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And  for  their  pay  he  writes  as  from  the  king, 
With  that  cursed  quill  plucked  from  a  vulture’s 
wing, 

Of  the  whole  nation  now  to  ask  a  loan ; 

The  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  gone. 
This  done,  he  pens  a  proclamation  stout 
In  rescue  of  the  bankers  banquerout, 

His  minion  imps,  which  in  his  secret  part 
Lie  nuzzling  at  the  sacramental  wart, 
Horse-leeches  sucking  at  the  hemorrhoid  vein  ; 
He  sucks  the  king,  they  him,  he  them  again. 

The  kingdom’s  farm  he  lets  to  them  bid  least, 
(Greater  the  bribe)  and  cheats  at  interest. 

Here  men  induced  by  safety,  gain,  and  ease, 
Their  money  lodge,  confiscate  when  he  please  ; 
These  can  at  need,  at  instant  with  a  scrip, 

(This  liked  him  best)  his  cash  beyond  sea  whip. 
When  Dutch  invade,  and  parliament  prepare ; 
How  can  lie  engines  so  convenient  spare  ? 

Let  no  man  touch  them,  or  demand  his  own, 

Pain  of  displeasure  of  great  Clarendon. 

The  state-affairs  thus  marshalled,  for  the  rest. 
Monk  in  his  shirt  against  the  Dutch  is  pressed. 
Often,  dear  Painter,  have  I  sat  and  mused 
Why  he  should  be  on  all  adventures  used ; 

Do  they  for  nothing  ill,  like  ashen  wood, 

Or  think  him,  like  Herb-John,  for  nothing  good  ? 
Whether  his  valour  they  so  much  admire, 

Or  that  for  cowardice  they  all  retire, 
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As  heaven  in  storms,  they  call,  in  gusts  of  state, 
On  Monk  and  Parliament, — yet  both  do  hate. 

All  causes  sure  concur,  but  most  they  think 
Under  Herculean  labours  he  may  sink. 

Soon  then  the  independent  troops  would  close, 
And  Hyde’s  last  project  of  his  place  dispose. 

Ruyter,  the  while,*  that  had  our  ocean  curbed, 
Sailed  now  amongst  our  rivers  undisturbed  ; 
Surveyed  their  crystal  streams  and  banks  so 
green, 

And  beauties  ere  this  never  naked  seen : 

Through  the  vain  sedge  the  bashful  nymphs  he 
eyed, 

Bosoms,  and  all  which  from  themselves  they  hide. 
The  sun  much  brighter,  and  the  sky  more  clear, 
He  finds,  the  air  and  all  things  sweeter  here  ; 

The  sudden  change,  and  such  a  tempting  sight, 
Swells  his  old  veins  with  fresh  blood,  fresh 
delight ; 

Like  amorous  victors  he  begins  to  shave, 

And  his  new  face  looks  in  the  English  wave  ; 

His  sporting  navy  all  about  him  swim, 

And  witness  their  complacence  in  their  trim  ; 
Their  streaming  silks  play  through  the  weather 
fair, 

And  with  inveigling  colours  court  the  air, 

While  the  red  flags  breathe  on  their  topmasts  high 
Terror  and  war,  but  want  an  enemy. 

*  The  Dutch  Admiral  who  burned  our  ships  at  Chatham. 
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Among  the  shrouds  the  seamen  sit  and  sing, 

And  wanton  boys  on  every  rope  do  cling : 

Old  Neptune  springs  the  tides,  and  waters  lent, 
(The  Gods  themselves  do  help  the  provident) 
And  where  the  deep  keel  on  the  shallow  cleaves, 
With  trident’s  lever  and  great  shoulder  heaves  ; 
iEolus  their  sails  inspires  with  eastern  wind, 
Puffs  them  along,  and  breathes  upon  them  kind ; 
With  pearly  shell  the  Tritons  all  the  while 
Sound  the  sea-march,  and  guide  to  Sheppy  isle. 

So  have  I  seen  in  April’s  bud  arise 
A  fleet  of  clouds  sailing  along  the  skies ; 

The  liquid  region  with  their  squadrons  filled, 
Their  airy  sterns  the  sun  behind  doth  gild, 

And  gentle  gales  them  steer,  and  heaven  drives, 
When  all  on  sudden  their  calm  bosom  rives, 

With  thunder  and  lightning  from  each  armed 
cloud  ; 

Shepherds  themselves  in  vain  in  bushes  shroud; — 
So  up  the  stream  the  Belgic  navy  glides, 

And  at  Sheerness  unloads  its  stormy  sides. 

Sprag  there,  though  practised  in  the  sea- 
command, 

With  panting  heart  lay  like  a  fish  on  land, 

And  quickly  judged  the  fort  was  not  tenable, 
Which  if  a  house,  yet  were  not  tenantable  ; 

No  man  can  sit  there  safe,  the  cannon  pours 
Through  walls  untight,  and  through  the  bullet 
showers. 
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The  neighbourhood  ill,  and  an  unwholsome  seat, 
He  at  the  first  salute  resolves  retreat ; 

And  swore  that  he  would  never  more  dwell 
there, 

Until  the  city  put  it  in  repair ; 

So  he  in  front,  his  garrison  in  rear, 

Marched  straight  to  Chatham  to  increase  their 
fear. 

There  our  sick  ships  unrigged  in  summer  lay, 
Like  moulting  fowl,  a  weak  and  easy  prey, 

For  whose  strong  bulk  earth  scarce  could  timber 
find, 

The  ocean  water,  or  the  heavens  wind, 

Those  oaken  giants  of  the  ancient  race, 

That  ruled  all  seas,  and  did  our  channel  grace  ; 
The  conscious  stag,  though  once  the  forest’s 
dread, 

Flies  to  the  wood,  and  hides  his  armless  head. 
Ruyter  forthwith  a  squadron  doth  untack  ; 

They  sail  securely  through  the  river’s  track. 

An  English  pilot  too  (0,  shame  !  0,  sin  !) 
Cheated  of ’s  pay,  was  he  that  showed  them  in 

Our  wretched  ships  within  their  fate  attend, 
And  all  our  hopes  now  on  frail  chain  depend, 
(Engine  so  slight  to  guard  us  from  the  sea, 

It  fitter  seemed  to  captivate  a  flea  ;) 

A  skipper  rude  shocks  it  without  respect, 

Filling  his  sails  more  force  to  recollect  ; 
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The  English  from  shore  the  iron  deaf  invoke 
For  its  last  aid  :  hold,  chain,  or  we  are  broke! 
But  with  her  sailing  weight  the  Holland  keel, 
Snapping  the  brittle  links,  does  thorough  reel, 
And  to  the  rest  the  opening  passage  show  ; 

Monk  from  the  bank  that  dismal  sight  does  view  ; 
Our  feather  gallants,  who  came  down  that  day 
To  be  spectators  safe  of  the  new  play, 

Leave  him  alone  when  first  they  hear  the  gun, 
Cornbury  the  fleetest,  and  to  London  run. 

Our  seamen,  whom  no  danger’s  shape  could 
fright, 

Unpaid,  refuse  to  mount  their  ships  for  spite, 

Or  to  their  fellows  swim  on  board  the  Dutch, 

Who  show  the  tempting  metal  in  their  clutch. 

Oft  had  he  sent,  of  Duncombe  and  of  Legge, 
Cannon  and  powder,  but  in  vain,  to  beg ; 

And  Upnor  castle’s  ill-deserted  wall, 

Now  needful  does  for  ammunition  call. 

He  finds,  where’er  he  succour  might  expect, 
Confusion,  folly,  treachery,  fear,  neglect. 

But  when  the  Royal  Charles  (what  rage  !  what 
grief!) 

He  saw  seized,  and  could  give  her  no  relief; 

1  hat  sacred  keel  that  had,  as  he,  restored 
Its  exiled  sovereign  on  its  happy  board, 

And  thence  the  British  Admiral  became, 

Crowned  for  that  merit  with  his  master’s  name; 
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That  pleasure-boat  of  war,  in  whose  clear  side 
Secure,  so  oft  he  had  this  foe  defied, 

Now  a  cheap  spoil,  and  the  mean  victor’s  slave, 

Taught  the  Dutch  colours  from  its  top  to  wave, _ 

Of  former  glories  the  reproachful  thought, 
ith  present  shame  compared,  his  mind  distort. 

Such  from  Euphrates’  bank,  a  tigress  fell 
After  her  robbers  for  her  whelps  doth  yell, 

But  sees  enraged  the  river  flow  between, 
Fiustiate  revenge,  and  love  by  loss  more  keen; 
At  her  own  bieast  her  useless  claws  does  arm, 
She  tears  herself,  ’cause  him  she  cannot  harm. 

The  guards,  placed  for  the  chain’s  and  fleet’s 
defence, 

Long  since  were  fled  on  many  a  feigned  pretence. 

Daniel  had  there  adventured,  man  of  might ; 
Sweet  Painter,  draw  his  picture  while  X  write. 
Paint  him  of  person  tall,  and  big  of  bone, 

Large  limbs  like  ox,  not  to  be  killed  but  shown. 
Scarce  can  burned  ivory  feign  a  hair  so  black, 

Or  face  so  red  thine  ochre  and  thy  lac  ; 

Mix  a  vain  terror  in  his  martial  look, 

And  all  those  lines  by  which  men  are  mistook. 

But  when  by  shame  constrained  to  go  on  board, 
lie  heard  how  the  wild  cannon  nearer  roared, 

And  saw  himself  confined  like  sheep  in  pen, 

Daniel  then  thought  he  was  in  lion’s  den. 
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But  when  the  fire-ships  terrible  he  saw, 
Pregnant  with  sulphur,  nearer  to  him  draw, 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  Ensign,  all  make  haste, 

Ere  in  the  fiery  furnace  they  be  cast ; 

.  Three  children  tall,  unsinged,  away  they  row, 
Like  Shadrach,  Mesliech,  and  Abednego. 

Each  doleful  day  still  with  fresh  loss  returns, 
The  Loyal  London  now  a  third  time  burns  ; 

And  the  true  Royal  Oak,  and  Royal  James, 
Allied  in  fate,  increase  with  theirs  her  flames. 

Of  all  our  navy  none  should  now  survive, 

But  that  the  ships  themselves  were  taught  to 
dive, 

And  the  kind  river  in  its  creek  them  hides, 
Freighting  their  pierced  keels  with  oozy  tides  ; 
Up  to  the  bridge  contagious  terror  struck, 

The  Tower  itself  with  the  near  danger  shook ; 
And  were  not  Ruyter’s  maw  with  ravage  cloyed, 
Even  London’s  ashes  had  been  then  destroyed. 
Officious  fear,  however  to  prevent 
Our  loss,  does  so  much  more  our  loss  augment. 
The  Dutch  had  robbed  those  jewels  of  the  crown 
Our  merchant-men,  lest  they  should  burn,  we 
drown  : 

So  when  the  fire  did  not  enough  devour. 

The  houses  were  demolished  near  the  Tower. 
Those  ships  that  yearly  from  their  teeming  hole 
Unloaded  here  the  birth  of  either  pole, 
h  ir  from  the  north,  and  silver  from  the  west. 
From  the  south  perfumes,  spices  from  the  east, 
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From  Gumbo  gold,  and  from  the  Ganges  gems, 
Take  a  short  voyage  underneath  the  Thames, 
Once  a  deep  river,  now  with  timber  floored, 
And  shrunk,  less  navigable,  to  a  ford. 

Now  nothing  more  at  Chatham ’s  left  to  burn, 
The  Holland  squadron  leisurely  return  ; 

And  spite  of  Rupert's  and  of  Albemarle’s, 

To  Ruyter’s  triumph  led  the  captive  Charles. 
The  pleasing  sight  he  often  does  prolong, 

Her  mast  erect,  tough  cordage,  timber  strong, 
Her  moving  shape,  all  these  he  doth  survey, 

And  all  admires,  but  most  his  easy  prey. 

The  seamen  search  her  all  within,  without ; 

Viewing  her  strength,  they  yet  their  conquest 
doubt ; 

Then  with  rude  shouts,  secure,  the  air  they  vex, 
With  gamesome  joy  insulting  on  her  decks. 

Such  the  feared  Hebrew  captive,  blinded,  shorn, 
Was  led  about  in  sport  the  public  scorn. 

Black  day  accursed!  on  thee  let  no  man 
hail 

Out  of  the  port,  or  dare  to  hoist  a  sail, 

Or  row  a  boat  in  thy  unlucky  hour! 

Thee,  the  year’s  monster,  let  thy  dam  devour, 

And  constant  Time,  to  keep  his  course  yet  rhdit. 
Fill  up  thy  space  with  a  redoubled  night. 

When  aged  Thames  was  bound  with  fitters  base. 
Amd  Medway  chaste  ravished  before  his  face, 
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And  their  dear  offspring  murdered  in  their  sight, 
Thou  and  thy  fellows  saw  the  odious  light. 

Sad  Chance,  since  first  that  happy  pair  was  wed, 
With  all  the  rivers  graced  their  nuptial  bed  ; 

And  father  Neptune  promised  to  resign 
His  empire  old  to  their  immortal  line ; 

Now  with  vain  grief  their  vainer  hopes  they  rue, 
Themselves  dishonoured,  and  the  gods  untrue ; 

'  And  to  each  other,  helpless  couple,  moan, 

As  the  sad  tortoise  for  the  sea  does  groan ; 

But  most  they  for  their  darling  Charles  complain, 
And  were  it  burned,  yet  less  would  be  their 
pain. 

To  see  that  fatal  pledge  of  sea-command, 

Now  in  the  ravisher  De  Ruyter’s  hand, 

The  Thames  roared,  swooning  Medway  turned 
her  tide, 

And  were  they  mortal,  both  for  grief  had  died. 

The  court  in  flattering  yet  itself  doth  please, 
(And  female  Stewart  there  rules  the  four  seas.) 
But  fate  does  still  accumulate  our  woes, 

And  Richmond  her  commands,  as  Ruyter  those. 

After  this  loss,  to  relish  discontent, 

Some  one  must  be  accused  by  parliament. 

All  our  miscarriages  on  Pett  must  fall, 

Tlis  name  alone  seems  fit  to  answer  all. 

Whose  counsel  first  did  this  mad  war  beget  ? 
Who  all  commands  sold  through  the  navy :  Pett. 
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Who  would  not  follow  when  the  Dutch  were 
beat  ? 

Who  treated  out  the  time  at  Bergen  ?  Pett. 

Who  the  Dutch  fleet  with  storms  disabled  met  ? 
And,  rifling  prizes,  them  neglected  ?  Pett. 

Who  with  false  news  prevented  the  Gazette  ? 
The  fleet  divided  ?  writ  for  Rupert  ?  Pett. 

Who  all  our  seamen  cheated  of  their  debt, 

And  all  our  prizes  who  did  swallow  ?  Pett. 

Who  did  advise  no  navy  out  to  set  ? 

And  who  the  forts  left  unprepared  ?  Pett. 

Who  to  supply  with  powder  did  forget 
Languard,  Sheerness,  Gravesend,  and  Upnor? 
Pett. 

Who  all  our  ships  exposed  in  Chatham  net  ? 

Who  should  it  be  but  the  fanatic  Pett  ? 

Pett,  the  sea-architect  in  making  ships, 

Was  the  first  cause  of  all  these  naval  slips ; 

Had  he  not  built,  none  of  these  faults  had  been  ; 
If  no  creation,  there  had  been  no  sin  ; 

But  his  great  crime,  one  boat  away  he  sent, 

That  lost  our  fleet  and  did  our  flight  prevent. 
Then,  that  reward  might  in  its  turn  take  place, 
And  march  with  punishment  in  equal  pace, 
Southampton  dead,  much  of  the  treasure’s  care, 
And  place  in  council,  fell  to  Duncombe’s  share. 

Ail  men  admired  he  to  that  pitch  could  fly : 
Powder  ne’er  blew  man  up  so  soon,  so  high; 

But  sure  his  late  good  husbandry  in  petre, 

Showed  him  to  manage  the  Exchequer  meeter ; 
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And  who  the  forts  would  not  vouchsafe  a  corn, 
To  lavish  the  king’s  money  more  would  scorn  ; 
Who  hath  no  chimneys,  to  give  all,  is  best, 

And  ablest  speaker,  who  of  law  hath  least ; 

Who  less  estate,  for  treasurer  most  fit, 

And  for  a  chancellor  he  that  has  least  wit ; 

But  the  true  cause  was,  that  in  ’s  brother  May, 
The  Exchequer  might  the  privy-purse  obey. 

And  now  draws  near  the  parliament’s  return  ; 
Hyde  and  the  court  again  begin  to  mourn  ; 
Frequent  in  council,  earnest  in  debate, 

All  arts  they  try  how  to  prolong  its  date. 

Grave  Primate  Sheldon  (much  in  preaching 
there) 

Blames  the  last  session,  and  this  more  does  fear : 
With  Boynton  or  with  Middleton  ’twere  sweet, 
But  with  a  parliament  abhors  to  meet ; 

And  thinks  ’twill  ne’er  be  well  within  this  nation. 
Till  it  be  governed  by  a  Convocation. 

But  in  the  Thames’  mouth  still  De  Ruyter 
laid  ; 

The  peace  not  sure,  new  army  must  be  paid. 
Hyde  saitli  he  hourly  waits  for  a  despatch  ; 

Harry  came  post  just  as  he  showed  his  watch. 

All  to  agree  the  articles  were  clear, 

The  Holland  fleet  and  .parliament  so  near, 

Yet  Harry  must  job  back  and  all  mature, 
Binding,  ere  the  houses  meet,  the  treaty  sure 
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And  ’twixt  necessity  and  spite,  till  then 
Let  them  come  up,  so  to  go  down  again. 

Up  ambles  country  justice  on  his  pad, 

And  vest  bespeaks,  to  be  more  seemly  clad. 
Plain  gentlemen  are  in  stage-coach  overthrown, 
And  deputy-lieutenants  in  their  own  ; 

The  portly  burgess,  through  the  weather  hot. 
Does  for  his  corporation  sweat  and  trot ; 

And  all  with  sun  and  choler  come  adust, 

And  threaten  Hyde  to  raise  a  greater  dust. 

But  fresh,  as  from  the  mint,  the  courtiers  fine 
Salute  them,  smiling  at  their  vain  design : 

And  Turner  gay  up  to  his  perch  doth  march, 
With  face  new  bleached,  smoothed,  and  stiff’  with 
starch ; 

Tells  them  he  at  Whitehall  had  took  a  turn, 

And  for  three  days  thence  moves  them  to  adjourn. 
]Sot  so,  quoth  Tomkins,  and  straight  drew  his 
tongue, 

.Trusty  as  steel  that  always  ready  hung; 

And  so  proceeding  in  his  motion  warm, 

1  he  army  soon  raised,  he  doth  as  soon  disarm. 
True  Trojan  !  whilst  this  town. can  girls  afford. 
And  long  as  cider  lasts  in  Hereford, 

The  girls  shall  always  kiss  thee,  though  grown  old, 
And  in  eternal  healths  thy  name  be  trolled. 

Meanwhile  the  certain  news  of  peace  arrives 
At  court,  and  so  reprieves  their  guilty  lives. 
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Hyde  orders  Turner  that  he  should  come  late. 
Lest-  some  new  Tomkins  spring  a  fresh  debate ; 
The  king,  that  early  raised  was  from  his  rest, 
Expects,  as  at  a  play,  till  Turner ’s  dressed  ; 

At  last,  together  Eaton  came  and  he, 

No  dial  more  could  with  the  sun  agree ; 

The  speaker,  summoned  to  the  Lords,  repairs, 
Nor  gave  the  Commons  leave  to  say  their 
prayers, 

But  like  his  prisoners  to  the  bar  them  led, 

Where  mute  they  stand  to  hear  their  sentence 
read : 

Trembling  with  joy  and  fear,  Hyde  them  pro¬ 
rogues, 

And  had  almost  mistook,  and  called  them  rogues. 

Dear  Painter,  draw  this  Speaker  to  the  foot : 
Where  pencil  cannot,  there  my  pen  shall  do ’t ; 
That  may  his  body,  this  his  mind  explain ; 

Paint  him  in  golden  gown  with  mace’s  train  ; 
Bright  hair,  fair  face,  obscure  and  dull  of  head, 
Like  knife  with  ivory  haft,  and  edge  of  lead  : 

At  prayers  his  eyes  turn  up  the  pious  white, 

But  all  the  while  his  private  bill ’s  in  sight : 

In  chair  he  smoking  sits  like  master  cook, 

And  a  poll-bill  does  like  his  apron  look. 

Well  was  he  skilled  to  season  any  question, 

And  make  a  sauce  fit  for  Whitehall’s  digestion, 
Whence  every  day,  the  prelate  more  to  tickle, 
Court-mushrooms  ready  are  sent  in  to  pickle. 
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When  grievances  urged,  he  swells  like  squatted 
toad, 

Frisks  like  a  frog  to  croak  a  tax’s  load: 

His  patient  piss  he  could  hold  longer  than 
An  urinal,  and  sit  like  any  hen  ; 

At  table  jolly  as  a  country  host, 

And  soaks  his  sack  with  Norfolk  like  a  toast ; 

At  night  than  Chanticleer  more  brisk  and  hot, 
And  sergeant’s  wife  serves  him  for  Partelot. 

Paint  last  the  King,  and  a  dead  shade  of  night, 
Only  dispersed  by  a  weak  taper’s  light, 

And  those  bright  gleams  which  dart  along  and 
glare 

L  rom  his  clear  eyes,  (yet  these  too  dart  with  care  ;) 
There,  as  in  the  calm  horror  all  alone, 

He  wakes  and  muses  of  the  uneasy  throne, 

Raise  up  a  sudden  shape  with  virgin’s  face, 
Though  ill  agree  her  posture,  hour  or  place ; 
Naked  as  born,  and  her  round  arms  behind, 

With  her  own  tresses  interwove  and  twined  : 

Her  mouth  locked  up,  a  blind  before  her  eyes, 

Yet  from  beneath  her  veil  her  blushes  rise, 

And  silent  tears  her  secret  anguish  speak, 

Her  heart  throbs,  and  with  very  shame  would 
break. 

The  object  strange  in  him  no  terror  moved, 

He  wondered  first,  then  pitied,  then  he  loved  : 

And  with  kind  hand  does  the  coy  vision  press, 
Whose  beauty  greater  seemed  by  her  distress : 

16 
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But  soon  shrunk  back,  chilled  with  a  touch  so 
cold, 

And  the  airy  picture  vanished  from  his  hold. 

In  his  deep  thoughts  the  wonder  did  increase, 
And  he  divined  ’twas  England,  or  the  peace. 
Express  him  startling  next,  with  listening  ear, 
As  one  that  some  unusual  noise  doth  hear  ; 

With  cannons,  trumpets,  drums,  his  door  sur¬ 
round, 

But  let  some  other  Painter  draw  the  sound. 
Thrice  he  did  rise,  thrice  the  vain  tumult  fled, 
But  again  thunders  when  he  lies  in  bed. 

His  mind  secure  does  the  vain  stroke  repeat, 

And  finds  the  drums  Lewis’s  march  did  beat. 
Shake  then  the  room,  and  all  his  curtains  tear, 
And  with  blue  streaks  infect  the  taper  clear, 
While  the  pale  ghost  his  eyes  doth  fixed  admire 
Of  grandsire  Harry,  and  of  Charles  his  sire. 
Harry  sits  down,  and  in  his  open  side 
The  grisly  wound  reveals  of  which  he  died  ; 

And  ghostly  Charles,  turning  his  collar  low, 

The  purple  thread  about  his  neck  doth  show  ; 
Then  whispering  to  his  son  in  words  unheard, 
Through  the  locked  door  both  of  them  disappeared. 
The  wondrous  night  the  pensive  King  revolves, 
And  rising  straight,  on  Hyde’s  disgrace  resolves. 
At  his  first. step  he  Castlemain  does  find, 

Bennet  and  Coventry  as  ’twas  designed ; 

And  they  not  knowing,  the  same  thing  propose 
Which  his  hid  mind  did  in  its  depths  inclose. 
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Through  their  feigned  speech  their  secret  hearts 
he  knew, 

To  her  own  husband  Castlemain  untrue  ; 

False  to  his  master  Bristol,  Arlington ; 

And  Coventry  falser  than  any  one, 

Who  to  his  brother,  brother  would  betray  ; 

Nor  therefore  trusts  himself  to  such  as  they. 

TIis  father’s  ghost  too  whispere-d  him  one  note. 
That  who  does  cut  his  purse  will  cut  his  throat ; 
But  he  in  wise  anger  does  their  crimes  forbear, 

As  thieves  reprieved  from  executioner, 

While  Hyde,  provoked,  his  foaming  tusk  does 
whet, 

To  prove  them  traitors,  and  himself  the  Pett. 

Painter  adjourn.  IIow  well  our  arts  agree  ! 
Poetic  picture,  painted  poetry! 

But  this  great  work  is  for  our  monarch  fit, 

And  henceforth  Charles  only  to  Charles  shall  sit ; 
His  master-hand  the  ancients  shall  outdo, 

Himself  the  Painter,  and  the  Poet  too. 
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TO  THE  KING. 

So  his  bold  tube  man  to  the  sun  applied, 

And  spots  unknown  in  the  bright  star  descried, 
Showed  they  obscure  him,  while  too  near  they 
please, 

And  seem  his  courtiers,  are  but  his  disease ; 
Through  optic  trunk  the  planet  seemed  to  hear, 
And  hurls  them  off  e’er  since  in  his  career. 

And  you,  great  Sir,  that  with  him  empire 
share, 

Sun  of  our  world,  as  he  the  Charles  is  there, 
Blame  not  the  Muse  that  brought  those  spots  to 
sight, 

Which,  in  your  splendour  hid,  corrode  your 
light ; 

(Kings  in  the  country  oft  have  gone  astray, 

Nor  of  a  peasant  scorned  to  learn  the  way.) 
Would  she  the  unattended  throne  reduce, 
Banishing  love,  trust,  ornament,  and  use  ; 
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Better  it  were  to  live  in  cloister’s  lock, 

Or  in  fair  fields  to  rule  the  easy  flock : 

She  blames  them  only  who  the  court  restrain, 
And  where  all  England  serves,  themselves  would 
reign. 

Bold  and  accursed  are  they  who  all  this  while 
Have  strove  to  isle  this  monarch  from  this  isle, 
And  to  improve  themselves  by  false  pretence, 
About  the  common  prince  have  raised  a  fence  ; 
The  kingdom  from  the  crown  distinct  would  see, 
And  peel  the  bark  to  burn  at  last  the  tree. 

As  Ceres  corn,  and  Flora  is  the  spring, 

As  Bacchus  wine,  the  Country  is  the  King. 

Not  so  does  rust  insinuating  wear, 

Nor  powder  so  the  vaulted  bastion  tear, 

Nor  earthquakes  so  an  hollow  isle  o’erwhelm. 

As  scratching  courtiers  undermine  a  realm, 

And  through  the  palace’s  foundations  bore, 
Burrowing  themselves  to  hoard  their  guilty 
store. 

The  smallest  vermin  make  the  greatest  waste, 
And  a  poor  warren  once  a  city  rased. 

But  they  whom  born  to  virtue  and  to  wealth, 

Nor  guilt  to  flattery  binds,  nor  want  to  stealth ; 
Whose  generous  conscience,  and  whose  courage 
high, 

Does  with  clear  counsels  their  large  souls 
supply  ; 
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Who  serve  the  king  with  their  estates  and  care, 
And  as  in  love  on  parliaments  can  stare  ; 

Where  few  the  number,  choice  is  there  less 
hard ; 

Give  us  this  court,  and  rule  without  a  guard. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER. 

PART  n. 

Spread  a  large  canvas,  Painter,  to  contain 
The  great  assembly,  and  the  numerous  train  ; 
Where  all  about  him  shall  in  triumph  sit, 
Abhorring  wisdom,  and  despising  wit ; 

Hating  all  justice,  and  resolved  to -fight, 

To  rob  their  native  country  of  their  right. 

First  draw  his  Highness  prostrate  to  the 
south, 

Adoring  Rome,  this  label  in  his  mouth, — 

“  Most  holy  father !  being  joined  in  league 
With  father  Patrick,  Danby,  and  with  Teague, 
“  Thrown  at  your  sacred  feet,  I  humbly  bow, 

I,  and  the  wise  associates  of  my  vow, 

“  A  vow,  nor  fire  nor  sword  shall  ever  end, 

“  Till  all  this  nation  to  your  footstool  bend. 
u  Thus  armed  with  zeal  and  blessing  from  your 
hands, 

I  ’ll  raise  my  Papists,  and  my  Irish  bands, 
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“  And  by  a  noble  well-contrived  plot, 

“  Managed  by  wise  Fitz-Gerald,  and  by  Scott, 

“  Prove  to  the  world,  I  ’ll  make  old  England 
know, 

“  That  common  sense  is  my  eternal  foe. 

“  I  ne’er  can  fight  in  a  more  glorious  cause, 

“  Than  to  destroy  their  liberty  and  laws ; 

“  Their  House  of  Commons,  and  their  House  of 
Lords, 

“  Their  parchment  precedents,  and  dull  records, 

“  Shall  these  e’er  dare  to  contradict  my  will,  ] 
“  And  think  a  prince  o’the  blood  can  e’er  do  ill  ?  I 
“  ft  is  our  birthright  to  have  power  to  kill.  J 
ft  Shall  they  e’er  dare  to  think  they  shall  decide 
“The  way  to  heaven,  and  who  shall  be  my 
guide  ?  • 

“  Shall  they  pretend  to  say,  that  bread  is  bread,  'j 
“  If  we  affirm  it  is  a  God  indeed  ?  I 

“  Or  there ’s  no  Purgatory  for  the  dead  ?  J 
“That  extreme  unction  is  but  common  oil? 

“  And  not  infallible  the  Roman  soil  ? 

“  I  ’ll  have  those  villains  in  our  notions  rest ; 

“  And  I  do  say  it,  therefore  it ’s  the  best.” 

Next,  Painter,  draw  his  Mordaunt  by  his  side, 
Conveying  his  religion  and  his  bride : 

He,  who  long  since  abjured  the  royal  line, 

Does  now  in  popery  with  his  master  join. 

Then  draw  the  princess  with  her  golden  locks, 
Hastening  to  be  envenomed  with  the  pox, 
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And  in  her  youthful  veins  receive  a  wound, 
Which  sent  N.  H.  before  her  under  ground ; 

The  wound  of  which  the  tainted  C - ret  fades, 

Laid  up  in  store  for  a  new  set  of  maids. 

Poor  princess,  born  under  a  sullen  star, 

To  find  such  welcome  when  you  came  so  far ! 
Better  some  jealous  neighbour  of  your  own 
Had  called  you  to  a  sound,  though  petty 
throne  ; 

Where  *twixt  a  wholesome  husband  and  a  page; 
You  might  have  lingered  out  a  lazy  age, 

Than  on  dull  hopes  of  being  here  a  Queen, 

Ere  twenty  die,  and  rot  before  fifteen. 

Now,  Painter,  show  us  in  the  blackest  dye, 

The  counsellors  of  all  this  villany. 

Clifford,  who  first  appeared  in  humble  guise, 

Was  always  thought  too  gentle,  meek,  and 
wise  ; 

But  when  he  came  to  act  upon  the  stage, 

He  proved  the  mad  Cethegus  of  our  age. 

He  and  his  Duke  had  both  too  great  a  mind, 

To  be  by  justice  or  by  law  confined  : 

Their  broiling  heads  can  bear  no  other  sounds; 
Than  fleets  and  armies,  battles,  blood  and 
wounds : 

And  to  destroy  our  liberty  they  hope, 

By  Irish  fools,  and  an  old  doting  Pope. 

Next,  Talbot  must  by  his  great  master  stand, 
Laden  with  folly,  flesh,  and  ill-got  land  ; 
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He ’s  of  a  size  indeed  to  fill  a  porch, 

But  ne  er  can  make  a  pillar  of  the  church. 

His  sword  is  all  his  argument,  not  his  book  ; 
Although  no  scholar,  he  can  act  the  cook, 

And  will  cut  throats  again,  if  he  be  paid ; 

In  the  Irish  shambles  he  first  learned  the  trade. 

Then,  Painter,  show  thy  skill,  and  in  fit  place 
Let ’s  see  the  nuncio  Arundel’s  sweet  face  ; 

Let  the  beholders  by  thy  art  espy 

His  sense  and  soul,  as  squinting  as  his  eye. 

Let  Bellasis’  autumnal  face  be  seen, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  a  poor  A.lgerine  5 
Who,  trusting  in  him,  was  by  him  betrayed, 

And  so  shall  we,  be  his  advice  obeyed. 

The  hero  once  got  honour  by  his  sword  ; 

He  got  his  wealth  by  breaking  of  his  word ; 

And  now  his  daughter  he  hath  got  with  child, 
And  pimps  to  have  his  family  defiled. 

Next,  Painter,  draw  the  rabble  of  the  plot ; 
Jermain,  Fitz-Gerald,  Loftus,  Porter,  Scott : 

I hcse  aie  fit  heads  indeed  to  turn  a  state, 

And  change  the  order  of  a  nation’s  fate  ; 

I  en  thousand  such  as  these  shall  ne’er  control 
The  smallest  atom  of  an  English  soul. 

Old  England  on  its  strong  foundation  stands, 
Defying  all  their  heads  and  all  their  hands  ; 
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Its  steady  basis  never  could  be  shook, 

When  wiser  men  her  ruin  undertook  ; 

And  can  her  guardian  angel  let  her  stoop 
At  last  to  madmen,  fools,  and  to  the  Pope  ? 
No,  Painter,  no  !  close  up  the  piece,  and  see 
This  crowd  of  traitors  hanged  in  effigy. 
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TO  THE  KING. 

Great  Charles,  who  full  of  mercy  might’st  com¬ 
mand, 

In  peace  and  pleasure,  this  thy  native  land, 

At  last  take  pity  of  thy  tottering  throne, 

Shook  by  the  faults  of  others,  not  thine  own  ; 

Let  not  thy  life  and  crown  together  end, 
Destroyed  by  a  false  brother  and  false  friend. 
Observe  the  danger  that  appears  so  near, 

That  all  your  subjects  do  each  minute  fear : 

One  drop  of  poison,  or  a  popish  knife, 

Ends  all  the  joys  of  England  with  thy  life. 
Brothers,  ’tis  true,  by  nature  should  be  kind ; 

But  a  too  zealous  and  ambitious  mind, 

Bribed  with  a  crown  on  earth,  and  one  above, 
Harbours  no  friendship,  tenderness,  or  love. 

See  in  all  ages  what  examples  are 
Of  monarchs  murdered  by  the  impatient  heir. 
Hard  fate  of  princes,  who  will  ne’er  believe, 

Till  the  stroke’s  struck  which  they  can  ne’er 
retrieve ! 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  PART. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A  PAINTER. 

PART  III. 

Painter,  once  more  thy  pencil  reassume, 

And  draw  me,  in  one  scene,  London  and  Rome : 
Here  holy  Charles,  there  good  Aurelius  sat, 
Weeping  to  see  their  sons  degenerate; 

Ilis  Romans  taking  up  the  teemer’s  trade, 

The  Britons  jigging  it  in  masquerade  ; 

While  the  brave  youths,  tired  with  the  toil  of 
state, 

Their  weary  minds  and  limbs  to  recreate, 

Do  to  their  more  beloved  delights  repair, 

One  to  his  — ,  the  other  to  his  player. 

Then  change  the  scene,  and  let  the  next 
present 

A  landscape  of*  our  motley  Parliament ; 

And  place,  hard  by  the  bar,  on  the  left  hand, 
Circean  Clifford  with  his  charming  wand; 

Our  pig-eyed - on  his — fashion, 

Set  by  the  worst  attorney  of  our  nation, 

This  great  triumvirate  that  can  divide 
The  spoils  of  England  ;  and  along  that  side 
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Place  Falstaff’s  regiment  of  threadbare  coats, 
All  looking  this  way,  how  to  give  their  votes  ; 
And  of  his  dear  reward  let  none  despair, 

For  money  comes  when  Sey - r  leaves  the  chair. 

Change  once  again,  and  let  the  next  afford 
The  figure  of  a  motley  council-board 
At  Arlington’s,  and  round  about  it  set 
Our  mighty  masters  in  a  warm  debate. 

Full  bowls  of  lusty  wine  make  them  repeat, 

To  make  the  other  council-board  forget 
That  while  the  King  of  France  with  powerful 
arms, 

Gives  all  his  fearful  neighbours  strange  alarms, 
We  in  our  glorious  bacchanals  dispose 
The  humbled  fate  of  a  plebeian  nose ;  * 

Which  to  effect,  when  thus  it  was  decreed, 

Draw  me  a  champion  mounted  on  a  steed  ; 

And  after  him  a  brave  brigade  of  horse, 

Armed  at  all  points,  ready  to  reenforce 
His ;  this  assault  upon  a  single  man. 
***** 

Tis  this  must  make  O’Brian  great  in  story, 

And  add  more  beams  to  Sands’s  former  glory. 

Draw  our  Olympia  next,  in  council  set 

With  Cupid,  S - r,  and  the  tool  of  state  : 

Two  of  the  first  recanters  of  the  house, 

That  aim  at  mountains,  and  bring  forth  a  mouse  ,* 


*  Alluding  to  the  assault  upon  Sir  John  Coventry. 
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Who  make  it,  by  their  mean  retreat,  appear 
Five  members  need  not  be  demanded  here. 

Ihese  must  assist  her  in  her  countermines, 

To  overthrow  the  Derby-House  designs ; 

Whilst  Positive  walks,  like  Woodcock  in  the  park, 
Contriving  projects  with  a  brewer’s  clerk  ;  * 

Thus  all  employ  themselves,  and,  without  pity, 
Leave  Temple  singly  to  be  beat  in  the  city. 

^  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Sir  William  Bucknell  the  brewer. 


END  OF  THE  THIRD  PART. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  TWO  HORSES. 

1G  74. 


THE  INTRODUCTION, 


We  read,  in  profane  and  sacred  records, 

Of  beasts  which  have  uttered  articulate  words  : 

When  magpies  and  parrots  cry,  walk ,  knaves , 
vjalk  ! 

It  is  a  clear  proof  that  birds  too  may  talk  ; 

And  statues,  without  either  windpipes  or  lungs, 

Have  spoken  as  plainly  as  men  do  with  tongues. 

Livy  tells  a  strange  story,  can  hardly  be  fellowed, 

That  a  sacrificed  ox,  when  his  guts  were  out, 
bellowed ; 

Phalaris  had  a  bull,  which,  as  grave  authors 
tell  ye, 

Would  roar  like  a  devil  with  a  man  in  his  belly  ; 

Friar  Bacon  had  a  head  that  spake,  made  of 
brass  ; 

And  Balaam  the  prophet  was  reproved  by  his  ass ; 

At  Delphos  and  Rome  stocks  and  stones,  now 
and  then,  sirs, 

Have  to  questions  returned  articulate  answers. 
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All  Popish  believers  think  something  divine, 
When  images  speak,  possesseth  the  shrine ; 

But  they  who  faith  catholic  ne’er  understood, 
When  shrines  give  an  answer,  a  knave ’s  on  the 
rood. 

Those  idols  ne  er  spoke,  but  are  miracles  done 
By  the  devil,  a  priest,  a  friar,  or  a  nun. 

If  the  Roman  church,  good  Christians,  oblige  ye 
lo  believe  man  and  beast  have  spoke  in  pffiey, 
Why  should  we  not  credit  the  public  discoui^es, 
In  a  dialogue  between  two  inanimate  horses  ? 

The  horses  I  mean  of  Wool-Church  and  Charing, 
Who  told  many  truths  worth  any  man’s  hearing* 
Since  Viner  and  Osborn  did  buy  and  provide  ’em* 
For  the  two  mighty  monarchs  who  now  do 
bestride  ’em. 

Ihe  stately  brass  stallion,  and  the  white  marble 
steed, 

The  night  came  together,  by  all  ’tis  agreed ; 

When  both  kings  were  weary  of  sitting  all  day, 

I  hey  stole  off,  incognito,  each  his  own  way; 

And  then  the  two  jades,  after  mutual  salutes, 

Not  only  discoursed,  but  fell  to  disputes. 

*  The  statue  at  Charing-Cross  was  erected  by  the  Lord 
Lanby;  that  at  Wool-Church  by  Sir  Robert  Viner,  then 
\ord-mayor. 
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v  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Quoth  the  marble  horse, 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

It  would  make  a  stone  speak, 
To  see  a  lord-mayor  and  a  Lombard-street  break,* 
Thy  founder  and  mine  to  cheat  one  another, 
When  both  knaves  agreed  to  be  each  other’s 
brother, — 

Here  Charing  broke  forth,  and  thus  he  went  on  : 

CHARING. 

My  brass  is  provoked  as  much  as  thy  stone, 

To  see  church  and  state  bow  down  to  a  whore, 
And  the  king’s  chief-minister  holding  the  door  ; 
The  money  of  widows  and  orphans  employed, 
And  the  bankers  quite  broke  to  maintain  the 
whore’s  pride. 


*  Alluding  to  the  failure  of  the  bankers. 
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WOOL-CHURCH. 

To  see  Dei  Gratia  writ  on  the  throne, 

And  the  king’s  wicked  life  say,  God  there  is 
none. 

'  CHARING. 

That  he  should  be  styled  Defender  of  the  Faith, 

Who  believes  not  a  word  what  the  word  of  God 
saith. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

That  the  Duke  should  turn  papist,  and  that  church 
defy, 

For  which  his  own  father  a  martyr  did  die. 

CHARING. 

Though  he  changed  his  religion,  I  hope  he ’s  so 
civil 

Not  to  think  his  own  father  is  gone  to  the  Devil. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

That  bondage  and  beggary  should  be  in  a  nation 

By  a  cursed  House  of  Commons,  and  a  blessed 
Restoration. 


CHARING. 

To  see  a  white  staff  make  a  beggar  a  lord, 

And  scarce  a  wise  man  at  a  long  council-board. 
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WOOL-CHURCH. 

That  the  Bank  should  be  seized,  yet  the  ’Chequer 
so  poor, 

(Lord  have  mercy!)  and  a  cross  might  be  set  on 
the  door. 

CHARING. 

That  a  million  and  half  should  be  the  revenue, 

Yet  the  King  of  his  debts  pay  no  man  a 
penny. 


WOOL-CHURCH. 

That  the  King  should  consume  three  kingdoms’ 
estates, 

And  yet  all  the  court  be  as  poor  as  church  rats. 

CHARING. 

That  of  four  seas  dominion,  and  of  all  their 
guarding, 

No  token  should  appear,  but  a  poor  copper 
farthing. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

Our  worm-eaten  ships  to  be  laid  up  at  Chatham, 

Not  our  trade  to  secure,  but  for  fools  to  come 
at  ’em.* 


*  Alluding  to  our  ships  being  burned  by  the  Dutch. 
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CnARING. 

And  our  few  ships  abroad  become  Tripoli’s  scorn, 
By  pawning  for  victuals  their  guns  at  Leghorn. 

WOOL-CHURCII. 

That  making  us  slaves  by  horse  and  foot  guards, 
i  or  restoring  the  king,  shall  be  all  our  rewards. 

CHARING. 

The  basest  ingratitude  ever  was  heard  ! 

But  tyrants  ungrateful  are  always  afeared. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

On  Harry  the  Seventh’s  head  who  placed  the 
crown, 

Was  after  rewarded  by  losing  his  own. 

CHARING. 

That  parliament-men  should  rail  at  the  court, 
And  get  good  preferments  immediately  for ’t ; 

To  see  them  who  suffered  for  father  and  son, 

And  helped  to  bring  the  latter  to  his  throne, 

Who  with  lives  and  estates  did  loyally  serve, 

And  yet  for  all  this  can  nothing  deserve  ; 

The  king  looks  not  on  ’em,  preferment ’s  denied  ’em, 
The  roundheads  insult,  and  the  courtiers  deride 
’em, 

And  none  get  preferments,  but  who  will  betray 
Their  country  to  ruin  ;  ’tis  that  opes  the  way 
Of  the  bold  talking  members. 
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WOOL-CHURCH. 

Of  the  bastards  you  add 
What  a  number  of  rascally  lords  have  been  made. 

CHARING. 

That  traitors  to  a  country,  in  a  bribed  House  of 
Commons, 

Should  give  away  millions  at  every  summons. 
WOOL-CHURCH. 

Yet  some  of  those  givers,  such  beggarly  villains, 
As  not  to  be  trusted  for  twice  fifty  shillings. 

CHARING. 

No  wonder  that  beggars  should  still  be  forgiving, 
Who  out  of  what ’s  given  do  get  a  good  living. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

Four  knights  and  a  knave,  who  were  burgesses 
made, 

For  selling  their  consciences  were  liberally  paid. 

CHARING. 

How  base  are  the  souls  of  such  low-prized  sinners, 
Who  vote  with  the  country  for  drink  and  for 
dinners  ! 


WOOL-CHURCH. 

’Tis  they  who  broughton  us  this  scandalous  yoke, 
Of  excising  our  cups,  and  taxing  our  smoke. 
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CHARING. 

But  thanks  to  the  whores  who  made  the  kin" 

© 

dogged, 

For  giving  no  more  the  rogues  are  prorogued. 
WOOL-CHURCH. 

That  a  king  should  endeavour  to  make  a  war 
cease, 

Which  augments  and  secures  his  own  profit  and 
peace. 


CHARING. 

And  plenipotentiaries  sent  into  France, 

With  an  addle-headed  knight,  and  a  lord  without 
brains. 


WOOL-CHURCH. 

That  the  king  should  send  for  another  French 
whore, 

When  one  already  had  made  him  so  poor. 

CHARING. 

The  misses  take  place,  each  advanced  to  be 
duchess, 

With  pomp  great  as  queens  in  their  coach  and 
six  horses ; 

Their  bastards  made  dukes,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
lords, 

And  all  the  high  titles  that  honour  affords. 
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WOOL-CHURCH. 

While  these  brats  and  their  mothers  do  live  in 
such  plenty, 

The  nation’s  impoverished,  and  the  ’Chequer 
quite  empty  ; 

And  though  war  was  pretended  when  the  money 
was  lent, 

More  on  whores,  than  in  ships  or  in  war,  hath 
been  spent. 


CHARING. 

Enough,  my  dear  brother,  although  we  speak 
reason, 

Yet  truth  many  times  being  punished  for  treason, 
We  ought  to  be  wary,  and  bridle  our  tongue, 
Bold  speaking  hath  done  both  men  and  beasts 
wrong. 

When  the  ass  so  boldly  rebuked  the  prophet, 
Thou  knowest  what  danger  had  like  to  come  of  it ; 
Though  the  beast  gave  his  master  ne’er  an  ill 
word, 

Instead  of  a  cudgel,  Balaam  wished  for  a  sword. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

Truth ’s  as  bold  as  a  lion,  I  am  not  afraid  ; 

I  ’ll  prove  every  tittle  of  what  I  have  said. 

Our  riders  are  absent,  who  is ’t  that  can  hear  ? 
Let’s  be  true  to  ourselves,  whom  then  need  we  fear? 
Where  is  thy  king  gone? 
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CHARING. 

To  see  bishop  Laud. 
WOOL-CHURCH. 

To  cuckold  a  scrivener,  mine  is  in  masquerade; 
For  on  such  occasions  he  oft  steals  away, 

And  returns  to  remount  me  about  'break  of  day. 
In  very  dark  nights  sometimes  you  may  find  him, 
With  a  harlot  got  up  on  my  crupper  behind  him. 

CHARING. 

Pause  brother  awhile,  and  calmly  consider 
What  thou  hast  to  say  against  my  royal  rider. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

Thy  priest-ridden  king  turned  desperate  fighter 
For  the  surplice,  lawn-sleeves,  the  cross,  and  the 
mitre  ; 

Till  at  last  on  the  scaffold  he  was  left  in  the 
lurch, 

By  knaves,  who  cried  up  themselves  for  the 
church, 

Archbishops  and  bishops,  archdeacons  and  deans. 

CHARING. 

Thy  king  will  ne’er  fight  unless ’for  his  queans. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

He  that  dies  for  ceremonies,  dies  like  a  fool. 
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CHARING. 

The  king  on  thy  back  is  a  lamentable  tool. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

The  goat  and  the  lion  I  equally  hate, 

And  freemen  alike  value  life  and  estate ; 

Though  the  father  and  son  be  different  rods, 
Between  the  two  scourgers  we  find  little  odds ; 
Both  infamous  stand  in  three  kingdoms’  votes, 
This  for  picking  our  pockets,  that  for  cutting  our 
throats. 


CHARING. 

More  tolerable  are  the  lion-king’s  slaughters, 
Than  the  goat  making  whores  of  our  wives  and 
our  daughters  : 

The  debauched  and  cruel  since  they  equally 
gall  us, 

I  had  rather  bear  Nero  than  Sardanapalus. 

WOOL-CHURCH. 

One  of  the  two  tyrants  must  still  be  our  case, 
Under  all  who  shall  reign  of  the  false  Stuart’s 

race. 

DeWitt  and  Cromwell  had  each  a  brave  soul, 

I  freely  declare  it,  I  am  for  old  Noll ; 

Though  his  government  did  a  tyrant  resemble, 

He  made  England  great,  and  his  enemies 
tremble. 
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CHARING. 

Phy  lider  puts  no  man  to  death  in  his  wrath, 
But  is  buried  alive  in  lust  and  in  sloth. 

WOOL-CHURCII. 

What  is  thy  opinion  of  James,  Duke  of  York  ? 

CHARING. 

The  same  that  the  frogs  had  of  Jupiter’s  stork. 
With  the  Turk  in  his  head,  and  the  Pope  in  hi's 
heart, 

Father  Patrick’s  disciples  will  make  England 
smart. 

If  e’er  he  be  king,  I  know  Britain’s  doom, 

We  must  all  to  a  stake,  or  be  converts  to  Rome. 
Ah,  1  udor !  ah,  I  udor  !  of  Stuarts  enough  ; 

None  ever  reigned  like  old  Bess  in  the  ruff. 

Her  Walsingham  could  dark  counsels  unriddle, 
And  our  Sir  Joseph  write  news,  books,  and  fiddle. 

WOOL-CHURCII. 

Xiuth,  bi other,  well  said;  but  that’s  somewluit 
bitter ; 

Ilis  perfumed  predecessor  was  never  more 
litter : 

lret  we  have  one  secretary  honest  and  wise  ; 

For  that  very  reason,  he ’s  never  to  rise. 

But  can’st  thou  devise  when  things  will  be 
mended  ?• 
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CHARING. 

When  the  reign  of  the  line  of  the  Stuarts  is  ended . 

CONCLUSION. 

If  speeches  from  animals  in  Rome’s  first  age, 
Prodigious  events  did  surely  presage, 

That  should  come  to  pass,  all  mankind  may 
swear 

That  which  two  inanimate  horses  declare. 

But  I  should  have  told  you  before  the  jades 
parted, 

Both  galloped  to  Whitehall,  and  there  humbly 
farted  ; 

Which  tyranny’s  downfall  portended  much  more, 
Than  all  that  the  beasts  had  spoken  before. 

If  the  Delphic  Sibyl’s  oracular  speeches 
(As  learned  men  say)  came  out  of  their  breeches, 
Why  might  not  our  horses,  since  words  are  but 
wind, 

Have  the  spirit  of  prophecy  likewise  behind  ? 
Though  tyrants  make  laws,  which  they  strictly 
proclaim, 

To  conceal  their  own  faults  and  to  cover  their 
shame,  [the  wall, 

Yet  the  beasts  in  the  field,  and  the  stones  in 
Will  publish  their  faults  and  prophesy  their  fall 
When  they  take  from  the  people  the  freedom  of 
words, 

They  teach  them  the  sooner  to  fall  to  their  swords 
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Let  the  city  drink  coffee  and  quietly  groan, — 
They  who  conquered  the  father  won’t  be  slaves 
to  the  son. 

For  wine  and  strong  drink  make  tumults  increase, 
Chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee,  are  liquors  of  peace  ; 
No  quarrels,  or  oaths  are  among  those  who  drink 


’em. 


Tis  Bacchus  and  the  brewer  swear,  damn  ’em  / 
and  sink  ’em  ! 

Then  Charles  thy  edict  against  coffee  recall, 
There ’s  ten  times  more  treason  in  brandy  and  ale 
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HODGE’S  VISION  FROM  THE  MONUMENT. 
DECEMBER  1675. 


A  country  clown  called  Hodge,  went  up  to  view 
The  pyramid;  pray  mark  wliat  did  ensue. 

When  Hodge  had  numbered  up  how  many  score  i 
The  airy  pyramid  contained,  he  swore  l 

No  mortal  wight  e’er  climbed  so  high  before.  J 
To  the  best  vantage  placed,  he  views  around 
The  imperial  town,  with  lofty  turrets  crowned  ; 
That  wealthy  storehouse  of  the  bounteous  flood, 
Whose  peaceful  tides  o’erflow  our  land  with 
good ; 

Confused  forms  flit  by  his  wandering  eyes, 

And  his  rapped  soul ’s  o’erwhelmed  with  extasies. 
Some  god  it  seems  has  entered  his  plain  breast, 
And  with ’s  abode  the  rustic  mansion  blessed ; 

A  mighty  change  he  feels  in  every  part, 

Light  shines  in ’s  eyes,  and  wisdom  rules  his 
heart. 

So  when  her  pious  son  fair  Venus  showed 
His  flaming  Troy,  with  slaughtered  Dardans 
strewed, 
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She  purged  his  optics,  filled  with  mortal  night, 
And  Troy’s  sad  doom  he  read  by  heaven’s  light. 
Such  light  divine  broke  on  the  clouded  eyes 
Of  humble  Hodge. 

Regions  remote,  courts,  councils,  policies, 

The  circling  wiles  of  tyrants’  treacheries 
He  views,  discerns,  unciphers,  penetrates, 
h  rom  Charles’s  Dukes,  to  Europe’s  armed 
states. 

First  he  beholds  proud  Rome  and  France  com¬ 
bined, 

By  double  vassalage  to  enslave  mankind; 

J-hat  would  the  soul,  this  would  the  body  sway. 
Their  bulls  and  edicts  none  must  disobey. 

For  these  with  war  sad  Europe  they  inflame, 
Rome  says  for  God,  and  France  declares  for 
fame. 

See,  sons  of  Satan,  how  religion’s  force 
Is  gentleness,  fame  bought  with  blood  a  curse. 

He  whom  all  styled  “  Delight  of  human  kind,” 
Justice  and  mercy,  truth  with  honour  joined  ; 

His  kindly  rays  cherished  the  teeming  earth, 

And  struggling  virtue  blessed  with  prosperous 
birth. 

Like  Chaos  yon  the  tottering  globe  invade, 
Religion  cheat,  and  war  ye  make  a  trade. 

Next  the  lewd  palace  of  the  plotting  King, 

To ’s  eyes  new  scenes  of  frantic  folly  bring. 

Behold  (says  he)  the  fountain  of  our  woe, 

From  whence  our  vices  and  our  ruin  flow. 
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Here  parents  thnir  own  offspring  prostitute 
By  such  vile  arts  to  obtain  some  viler  suit. 

Here  blooming  youth  adore  Priapus’  shrine, 

And  priests  pronounce  him  sacred  and  divine. 
The  goatish  god  behold  in  his  alcove, 

(The  secret  scene  of  damned  incestuous  love) 
Melting  in  lust,  and  drunk  like  Lot,  he  lies 
Betwixt  two  bright  daughter-divinities. 

Oh  !  that  like  Saturn  he  had  eat  his  brood, 

And  had  been  thus  stained  with  their  impious  I 
blood ; 

He  had  in  that  less  ill,  more  manhood  showed. 
Cease,  cease,.  (O  Charles)  thus  to  pollute  our 
isle, 

Return,  return,  to  thy  long-wished  exile  ; 

There  with  thy  court  defile  thy  neighbour- 
states, 

And  with  their  crimes  precipitate  their  fates. 

See  where  the  Duke  in  damned  divan  does  sit, 
To ’s  vast  designs  wracking  his  pigmy  wit ; 
Whilst  a  choice  senate  of  the  Ignatian  crew, 

The  ways  to  murder,  treason,  conquest  show. 
Dissenters  they  oppress  with  law  severe, 

That  whilst  to  wound  those  innocents  we  fear, 
Their  cursed  sect  we  may  be  forced  to  spare.  J 
Twice  the  reformed  must  fight  a  bloody  prize, 
That  Rome  and  France  may  on  their  ruin  rise. 
Old  Bonner  single  heretics  did  burn, 

These  reformed  cities  into  ashes  turn,  > 

And  every  year  new  fires  do  make  us  mourn.  J 
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Ireland  stands  ready  for  his  cruel  reign  ;  ^ 

Well-fattened  once,  she  gapes  for  blood  again,  J 
For  blood  of  English  martyrs  basely  slain.  J 
Our  valiant  youth  abroad  must  learn  the  trade 
Of  unjust  war,  their  country  to  invade. 

Whilst  others  here  do  guard  us,  to  prepare 
Our  galled  necks  his  iron  yoke  to  bear. 

Lo  !  how  the  Wight  already  is  betrayed, 

And  Bashaw  Holmes  does  the  poor  isle  invade. 
Eo  ensure  the  plot,  k  ranee  must  her  legions 
lend, 

Rome  to  restore,  and  to  enthrone  Rome’s  friend. 
Tis  in  return,  James  does  our  fleet  betray, 

(That  fleet  whose  thunder  made  the  world  obey.) 
Ships  once  our  safety,  and  our  glorious  might, 
Are  doomed  with  worms  and  rottenness  to  fi«-ht. 
Whilst  France  rides  sovereign  o’er  the  British 
main, 

Our  merchants  robbed,  and  our  brave  seamen 
ta’en. 

Thus  the  rash  Phaeton  with  fury  hurled, 

And  rapid  rage,  consumes  our  British  world. 

Blast  him,  O  heavens  !  in  his  mad  career, 

And  let  this  isle  no  more  his  frenzy  fear. 

Cursed  James,  ’tis  he  that  all  good  men  abhor. 
False  to  thyself,  and  to  thy  friend  much  more  ; 

To  him  who  did  thy  promised  pardon  hope,* 
Whilst  with  pretended  joy  he  kissed  the  rope  : 

*  Coleman. 
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O’erwhelmed  with  guilt,  and  gasping  out  a  lie,  1 
Deceived  and  unprepared,  thou  let’dst  him  die,  > 
With  equal  gratitude  and  charity.  J 

In  spite  of  Jermin,  and  of  black -mouthed 
fame, 

This  Stuart’s  trick  legitimates  thy  name. 

With  one  consent  we  all  her  death  desire, 

Who  durst  her  husband’s  and  her  king’s 
conspire.* 

And  now  just  Heaven’s  prepared  to  set  us  free, 
Heaven  and  our  hopes  are  both  opposed  by 
thee. 

Thus  fondly  thou  dost  Hyde’s  old  treason  own, 
Thus  make  thy  new-suspected  treason  known. 

Bless  me!  What’s  that  at  Westminster 
I  see  ? 

That  piece  of  legislative  pageantry  ! 

To  our  dear  James  has  Rome  her  conclave 
lent  ? 

Or  has  Charles  bought  the  Paris  parliament  ? 
None  else  James  would  promote  with  so  much 
zeal, 

Who  by  proviso  hopes  the  crown  to  steal. 
vSee  how  in  humble  guise  the  slaves  advance, 

To  tell  a  tale  of  army,  and  of  France, 

Whilst  proud  prerogative  in  scornful  guise, 

Their  fear,  love,  duty,  danger,  does  despise. 

*  Queen  Catherine  was  suspected  to  be  in  a  plot  againsl 
the  king’s  life. 
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There,  in  a  bribed  committee,  they  contrive 
To  give  our  birthrights  to  prerogative  : 

Give,  did  I  say?  They  sell,  and  sell  so  dear 
That  half  each  tax  Hanby  distributes  there. 
Danby,  ’tis  fit  the  price  so  great  shall  be, 

They  sell  religion,  sell  their  liberty. 

These  vipers  have  their  mother’s  entrails  torn, 
And  would  by  force  a  second  time  be  born. 

They  haunt  the  place  to  which  you  once  were  sent, 
I  his  ghost  of  a  departed  parliament. 

Gibbets  and  halters,  countrymen,  prepare, 

Let  none,  let  none  their  renegadoes  spare. 

When  that  day  comes,  we  ’ll  part  the  sheep  and 
goats, 

The  spruce  bribed  monsieurs  from  the  true  gray 
coats. 

New  parliaments,  like  manna,  all  tastes  please, 
But  kept  too  long,  our  food  turns  our  disease. 
From  that  loathed  sight,  Hodge  turned  his  weep¬ 
ing  eyes, 

And  London  thus  alarms  with  loyal  cries  : 

“  Though  common  danger  does  approach  so  nigh, 

I  his  stupid  town  sleeps  in  security. 

Out  of  your  golden  dreams  awake,  awake, 

Your  all,  though  you  see  not,  your  all  ’s  at 
stake  ! 

More  dreadful  fires  approach  your  falling  town 
Than  those  which  burned  your  stately  struc¬ 
tures  down,  r 

Such  fatal  fires  as  once  in  Smithfield  shone.  J 
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If  then  ye  stay  till  Edwards  orders  give,* 

No  mortal  arm  your  safety  can  retrieve. 

See  how  with  golden  baits  the  crafty  Gaul 
Has  bribed  our  geese  to  yield  the  capitol. 

And  will  ye  tamely  see  yourselves  betrayed  ? 
Will  none  stand  up  in  our  dear  country’s  aid  ? 

11  Self-preservation,  nature’s  first  great  law, 

All  the  creation,  except  man,  does  awe  : 

’Twas  in  him  fixed,  till  lying  priests  defaced 
His  heaven-born  mind,  and  nature’s  tablets 
rased. 

Tell  me,  ye  forging  crew,  what  law  revealed 
By  God,  to  kings  the  jus  divinum  sealed? 

If  to  do  good,  ye  jus  divinum  call, 

It  is  the  grand  prerogative  of  all : 

If  to  do  ill,  unpunished,  be  their  right, 

Such  power’s  not  granted  that  great  king  of 
night. 

Man’s  life  moves  on  the  poles  of  hope  and  fear, 
Reward  and  pain  all  orders  do  revere. 

But  if  your  dear  lord  sovereign  you  would  spare, 
Admonish  him  in  his  blood-thirsty  heir. 

So  when  the  royal  lion  does  offend, 

The  beaten  cur’s  example  makes  him  mend.” 
This  said,  poor  Hodge,  then  in  a  broken  tone, 
Cried  out,  “  Oil  Charles !  thy  life,  thy  life,  thy 
crown ! 


*  Edwards,  then  lord-mayor. 
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Ambitious  James,  and  bloody  priests  conspire, 
Plots,  papists,  murders,  massacres,  and  fire ; 

Poor  Protestants  !  ”  with  that  his  eyes  did  roll 
His  body  fell,  out  fled  his  frighted  soul. 

•  > 
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CLARENDON’S  HOUSE-WARMING. 

When  Clarendon  had  discerned  beforehand 
(As  the  cause  can  easily  foretell  the  effect) 

At  once  three  deluges  threatening  our  land,* 
Twas  the  season,  he  thought,  to  turn  architect. 

Us  Mars,  and  Apollo,  and  Vulcan  consume ; 
While  he  the  betrayer  of  England  and 
Flanders, 

Like  the  kingfisher  chooseth  to  build  in  the 
broom, 

And  nestles  in  flames  like  the  salamander. 

But  observing  that  mortals  run  often  behind, 

(So  unreasonable  are  the  rates  they  buy  at) 
Ilis  omnipotence  therefore  much  rather  designed, 
How  he  might  create  a  house  with  a  fiat. 

He  had  read  of  Rhodope,  a  lady  of  Thrace, 

Who  was  digged  up  so  often  ere  she  did  marry  ; 

*  The  Dutch  war,  the  plague,  and  the  fire  of  London. 
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And  wished  that  his  daughter  had  had  as  much 
grace,  - 

To  erect  him  a  pyramid  out  of  her  quarry. 

But  then  recollecting  how  the  harper  Amphion 

Made  Thebes  dance  aloft  while  he  fiddled  and 
sung, 

He  thought,  as  an  instrument  he  was  most  free  on. 
To  build  with  the  Jew’s-trump  of  his  own  tongue! 

Yet  a  precedent  fitter  in  Virgil  he  found, 

Of  African  Poultney,  and  Tyrian  Dide  ; 

That  he  begged  for  a  palace  so  much  of  his 
ground,* 

As  might  carry  the  measure  and  name  of  a 
Hyde. 

Thus  daily  his  gouty  inventions  him  pained, 

And  all  for  to  save  the  expenses  of  brickbat ; 
That  engine  so  fatal  which  Denham  had  brained, 
And  too  much  resembled  this  wife’s  chocolate. 

But  while  these  devices  he  all  doth  compare, 

None  solid  enough  seemed  for  his  strong  castor  ; 
He  himself  would  not  dwell  in  a  castle  of  air, 
Though  he  had  built  lull  many  a  one  for  his 
master. 

*  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  a  grant  from  King  Charles 
the  Second,  for  a  piece  of  ground  near  St.  James’s,  to  build 

a  house  on. 
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Already  lie  had  got  all  our  money  and  cattle, 

To  buy  us  for  slaves,  and  purchase  our  lands 

What  Joseph  by  famine,  he  wrought  by  sea  battle; 

Nay,  scarce  the  priest’s  portion  could  ’scape 
from  his  hands. 

And  hence  like  Pharaoh  that  Israel  pressed 

To  make  mortar  and  brick,  yet  allowed  ’em  no 
straw, 

He  cared  not  though  Egypt’s  ten  plagues  us 
distressed, 

So  he  could  to  build  but  make  policy  law. 

The  Scotch  forts  and  Dunkirk,  but  that  they 
were  sold, 

He  would  have  demolished  to  raise  up  his 
walls ; 

Nay  e’en  from  Tangier  have  sent  back  for  the 
mould, 

But  that  he  had  nearer  the  stones  of  St. 
Paul’s* 

His  woods  would  come  in  at  the  easier  rate, 

So  long  as  the  yards  had  a  deal  or  a  spar : 

His  friend  in  the  navy  would  not  be  ingrate, 

To  grudge  him  some  timber,  who  framed  him 
the  war.  . 

*  There  was  then  a  design  of  repairing  St.  Paul’s,  which 

was  afterwards  laid  aside,  and  the  stones  intended  for  that, 

were  bought  by  the  Lord  Clarendon  to  build  his  house  with. 
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To  proceed  in  the  model,  he  called  in  his  Allens, 
The  two  Allens  when  jovial,  who  ply  him  with  ’ 
gallons ; 

The  two  Allens  who  served  his. blind  justice  for 
balance, 

The  two  Allens  who  served  his  injustice  for 
talons. 


They  approve  it  thus  far,  and  said  it  was  line  ; 

Xet  his  lordship  to  finish  it  would  be  unable, 

Unless  all  abroad  he  divulged  the  design. 

For  his  house  then  would  grow  like  a  vegetable. 

His  rent  would  no  more  in  arrear  run  to  Wor’ster  ; 

He  should  dwell  more  noble  and  cheap  too  at 
home, 

While  into  a  fabric  the  presents  would  muster  ; 

As  by  hook  and  by  crook  the  world  clustered 
of  atom. 

He  liked  the  advice  and  then  soon  it  essayed, 

And  presents  crowd  headlong  to  give  good 
example, 

So  the  bribes  overlaid  her  that  Rome  once  be¬ 
trayed  ; 

The  tribes  ne’er  contributed  so  to  the  temple. 

Straight  judges,  priests,  bishops,  true  sons  of  the 
seal, 

Sinners,  governors,  farmers,  bankers,  patentees, 
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Bring  in  the  whole  mite  of  a  year  at  a  meal, 

As  the  Chedder  club’s  dairy  to  the  incorporate 

cheese. 

Bulteale’s,  Beak’n’s,*  Morley’s,  Wren’s  fingers 
with  telling 

Were  shrivelled,  and  Clutterbuck’s,  Eager’s, 
and  Kipps’ ; 

Since  the  act  of  oblivion  was  never  such  selling, 
As  at  this  benevolence  out  of  the  snips. 

’Twas  then  that  the  chimney-contractors  he  smoked, 
Nor  would  take  his  beloved  canary  in  kind : 
But  he  swore  that  the  patent  should  ne’er  be 
revoked, 

No,  would  the  whole  parliament  kiss  him  behind. 

Like  Jove  under  JEtna  o’erwhelming  the  giant, 
For  foundation  the  Bristol  sunk  in  the  earth’s 
bowel ; 

And  St.  John  must  now  for  the  leads  be  compliant, 
Or  his  right  hand  shall  be  cut  off  with  a  trowel. 

For  surveying  the  building,  ’twas  Prat  did  the  feat ; 

But  for  the  expense  he  relied  on  Worstenholm, 
Who  sat  heretofore  at  the  king’s  receipt, 

But  received  now  and  paid  the  Chancellor’s 
custom. 


*  Ferliaps  Beachem,  a  jeweller  mentioned  by  Pepys. 
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By  subsidies  thus  both  cleric  and  laic, 

And  with  matter  profane  cemented  with  holy  ; 

He  finished  at  last  his  palace  mosaic, 

By  a  model  more  excellent  than  Lesly’s  folly. 

And  upon  the  terrace,  to  consummate  all, 

A  lantern  like  Faux’s,  surveys  the  burnt 
town, 

And  shows  on  the  top  by  the  regal  gilt  ball, 
Where  you  are  to  expect  the  sceptre  and 
crown. 

Fond  city,  its  rubbish  and  ruins  that  builds, 

Like  vain  chemists,  a  flower  from  its  ashes 
returning, 

Your  metropolis  house  is  in  St.  James’s  fields, 
And  till  there  you  remove,  you  shall  never 
leave  burning. 

This  temple  of  war  and  of  peace  is  the  shrine, 
Where  this  idol  of  state  sits  adored  and 
accursed ; 

To  handsel  his  altar  and  nostrils  divine, 

Great  Buckingham’s  sacrifice  must  be  the 
first. 

Now  some  (as  all  builders  must  censure  abide) 
Throw  dust  in  its  front,  and  blame  situation 

And  others  as  much  reprehend  his  back-side, 

As  too  narrow  by  far  for  his  expatiation  ; 
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But  do  not  consider  how  in  process  of  times, 
That  for  namesake  he  may  with  Hy de-Park  it 
enlarge, 

And  with  that  convenience  he  soon,  for  his  crimes, 
At  Tyburn  may  land  and  spare  the  Tower- 
barge. 

Or  rather  how  wisely  his  stall  was  built  near, 
Lest  with  driving  too  far  his  tallow  impair  ; 
When  like  the  good  ox,  for  public  good-cheer, 

He  comes  to  be  roasted  next  St.  James’s  fair. 
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UPON  IIIS  HOUSE. 

Here  lie  the  sacred  bones 
Of  Paul  beguiled  of  his  stones  : 

Here  lie  golden  briberies, 

The  price  of  ruined  families ; 

The  cavalier’s  debenture  wall, 

Fixed  on  an  eccentric  basis: 

Here  *s  Dunkirk-Town  and  Tangier- Hall,* 
The  Queen’s  marriage  and  all, 

The  Dutchman’s  templujn  pads. f 


*  Some  call  it  Dunkirk  house,  intimating  that  it  wad 
builded  by  his  share  of  the  price  of  Dunkirk.  Tangier  was 
part  of  Queen  Catherine’s,portion,  the  match  between  whom 
and  the  King  he  was  suspected  to  have  a  hand  in  making, 
t  It  was  said  he  had  money  of  the  Dutch,  to  treat  of  a 
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ON  THE 

LORD  MAYOR,  AND  COURT  OF  ALDERMEN, 

PRESENTING  THE  KING  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  EACH 
WITH  A  COPY  OF  HIS  FREEDOM,  ANNO  DOM.  1674. 

A  BALLAD. 


I. 

The  Londoners  gent 
To  the  King  do  present, 

In  a  box,  the  City  maggot ; 

’Tis  a  thing  full  of  weight, 

That  requires  all  the  might 
Of  the  whole  Guild-Hall  team  to  drag  it. 


ii. 

Whilst  their  churches  unbuilt, 
And  their  houses  pndwelt, 

And  their  orphans  want  bread  to  feed  ’em ; 
Themselves  they’ve  bereft 
Of  the  little  wealth  they ’d  left, 
To  make  an  offering  of  their  freedom. 

hi. 

O  ye  addle-brained  cits  ! 

Who  henceforth,  in  their  wits. 
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Would  intrust  their  youth  to  your  heeding? 
When  in  diamonds  and  gold 
You  have  him  thus  enrolled  ? 

Ye  know  both  his  friends  and  his  breeding ! 

<D 


Beyond  sea  he  began, 

Where  such  a  riot  he  ran, 

That  every-one  there  did  leave  him  ; 

And  now  he ’s  come  o’er 
Ten  times  worse  than  before, 

When  none  but  such  fools  would  receive 
him. 


v. 

He  ne’er  knew,  not  he, 

How  to  serve  or  be  free, 

Though  he  has  passed  through  so  many  adven¬ 
tures  ; 

But  e’er  since  he  was  bound, 

(That  is,  he  was  crowned) 

He  has  every  day  broke  his  indentures. 


VI. 

He  spends  all  his  days 
In  running  to  plays, 

When  he  ought  in  his  shop  to  be  poring ; 
And  he  wastes  all  his  nights 
In  his  constant  delights, 

Of  revelling,  drinking,  and  whoring. 
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VII. 

Throughout  Lombard-street, 

Each  man  he  did  meet, 

He  would  run  on  the  score  with  and  borrow; 
When  they  asked  for  their  own, 

He  was  broke  and  was  gone, 

And  his  creditors  all  left  to  sorrow. 

VIII. 

Though  oft  bound  to  the  peace, 

Yet  he  never  would  cease 
do  vex  his  poor  neighbours  with  quarrels; 
And  when  he  was  beat, 

He  still  made  his  retreat 
To  his  Clevelands,  his  Nells,  and  his  Carwells* 

IX. 

Nay,  his  company  lewd 
Were  twice  grown  so  rude, 

That  had  not  fear  taught  him  sobriety, 

And  the  house  being  well  barred. 
With  guard  upon  guard, 

They  ’d  robbed  us  of  all  our  propriety. 


x. 

Such  a  plot  was  laid, 

Had  not  Ashley  betrayed, 

As  had  cancelled  all  former  disasters  ; 

And  your  wives  had  been  strumpets 
To  his  highness’s  trumpets, 
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A-nd  footboys  had  all  been  your  masters. 


XI. 

So  many  are  the  debts, 

And  the  bastards  he  gets, 
Which  must  all  be  defrayed  by  London  ; 
That  notwithstanding  the  care 
Of  Sir  Thomas  Player, 

The  chamber  must  needs  be  undone. 


XII. 

His  words  or  his  oath 
Cannot  bind  him  to  troth, 

And  he  values  not  credit  or  history  ; 

And  though  he  has  served  through 
Two  ’prenticeships  now, 

He  knows  not  his  trade  nor  his  mystery. 

XIII. 

Then,  London,  rejoice 
In  thy  fortunate  choice, 

1o  have  him  made  free  of  thy  spices; 

And  do  not  mistrust, 

He  may  once  grow  more  just, 
"When  he  s  worn  off  his  follies  and  vices. 

XIV. 

And  what  little  thins 
Is  that  which  you  bring 
To  the  Duke,  the  kingdom^  darlin0,  ? 

19 
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Ye  hug  it,  and  draw 
Like  ants  at  a  straw, 

Though  too  small  for  the  gristle  of  sterling. 

XY. 

It  is  a  box  of  pills 
To  cure  the  Duke’s  ills  ? 
lie  is  too  far  gone  to  begin  it ! 

Or  does  your  fine  show 
In  processioning  go, 

With  the  pyx  and  the  host  within  it  ? 

XYI. 

The  very  first  head 
Of  the  oath  you  him  read, 

Show  you  all  how  fit  he ’s  to  govern, 

When  in  heart,  you  all  knew, 

He  ne’er  was,  nor  ’ll  be,  true 
To  his  country  or  to  his  sovereign. 

XVII. 

And  who,  pray,  could  swear, 

That  he  would  forbear 
To  cull  out  the  good  of  an  alien, 

Who  still  doth  advance 
The  government  of  France 
With  a  wife  and  religion  Italian? 

I 

XVIII. 

And  now,  worshipful  sirs, 

Go  fold  up  your  furs, 


OF  MAR  YELL. 

And  Viners  turn  again,  turn  again  ; 

I  see  (whoe’er ’s  freed,) 

You  for  slaves  are  decreed, 
Until  you  burn  again,  burn  again. 

i 
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ON  BLOOD’S  STEALING  THE  CLOWN. 

When  daring  Blood,  his  rent  to  have  regained. 
Upon  the  English  diadem  distrained, 

He  chose  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  gown, 

The  fittest  mask  for  one  that  robs  the  crown  : 
But  his  lay-pity  underneath  prevailed, 

And  whilst  he  saved  the  keeper’s  life  he  failed  ; 
With  the  priest’s  vestment  had  he  but  put  on 
The  prelate’s  cruelty,  the  crown  had  gone. 
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NOSTRADMUS’  PROPHECY. 

For  faults  and  follies  London’s  doom  shall  fix; 
And  she  must  sink  in  flames  in  sixty-six. 
Fire-balls  shall  fly,  but  few  shall  see  the  train, 
As  far  as  from  Whitehall  to  Pudding-Lane, 

To  bum  the  city,  which  again  shall  rise, 

Beyond  all  hopes,  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

Where  vengeance  dwells.  But  there  is  one 
thing  more, 

1  hough  its  walls  stand,  shall  bring  the  city  lower; 
When  legislators  shall  their  trust  betray, 

Saving  their  own,  shall  give  the  rest  away ; 

And  those  false  men,  by  the  easy  people  sent, 
Give  taxes  to  the  king  by  parliament ; 

When  barefaced  villains  shall  not  blush  to  cheat, 
And  chequer-doors  shall  shut  up  Lombard-street ;  * 

*  In  the  year  1672,  the  court  resolving  on  a  war,  looked 
out  for  money  to  carry  it  on.  The  method  they  took  to  get 
it  was  this:  The  King  had  agreed  with  some  bankers,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  debt  of  near  a  million  and  a  half, 
to  assign  over  the  revenue  to  them;  and  he  paid  them  at  the 
Kate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  in  some  proclamations  promised 
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When  players  come  to  act  the  part  of  queens, 
Within  the  curtains,  and  behind  the  scenes  ;  * 
When  sodomy  shall  be  prime  minister’s  sport, 
And  whoring  shall  be  the  least  crime  at  court  ; 
When  boys  shall  take  their  sisters  for  their 
mate, 

And  practise  incest  between  seven  and  eight ; 
When  no  man  knows  in  whom  to  put  his  trust, 
And  e’en  to  rob  the  chequer  shall  be  just ; 

When  declarations,  lies,  and  every  oath, 

Shall  be  in  use  at  court,  but  faith  and  troth  ; 
When  two  good  kings  shall  be  at  Brentford 
town, 

And  when  in  London  there  shall  not  be  one ; 
When  the  seat ’s  given  to  a  talking  fool, 

Whom  wise  men  laugh  at,  and  whom  women  rule, 
A  minister  able  only  in  his  tongue, 

To  make  harsh  empty  speeches  two  hours  long ; 
When  an  old  Scotch  covenanter  shall  be 
The  champion  for  the  English  hierarchy  ;  f 
When  bishops  shall  lay  all  religion  by, 

And  strive  by  law  to  establish  tyranny  ; 


he  would  make  good  all  his  assignments,  till  the  whole  debt 
was  paid;  but,  in  order  for  a  supply,  the  payments  were 
stopped  for  a  yeai\  This  was  a  great  shock  to  the  bankers; 
for  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  in  the  secret, 
took  their  money,  before  the  design  was  publicly  known,  out 
Df  the  hands  of  their  bankers. 

*  Reflecting  on  the  King  for  taking  Mrs.  Gwyn  from  the 
Etage. 

t  Lauderdale,  who  was  at  first  a  noted  Dissenter. 
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When  a  lean  treasurer  shall  in  one  year 
Make  himself  fat,  his  king  and  people  bare ; 
When  the  English  prince  shall  Englishmen 
despise, 

And  think  French  only  loyal,  Irish  wise  ; 

When  wooden  shoon  shall  be  the  English  wear, 
And  Magna  Charta  shall  no  more  appear ; — 

Then  the  English  shall  a  greater  tyrant  know, 
Than  either  Greek  or  Latin  story  show  ; 

Their  wives  to ’s  lust  exposed,  their  wealth  to’s 
spoil, 

With  groans,  to  fill  his  treasury,  they  toil ; 

But  like  the  Belides  must  sigh  in  vain, 

For  that  still  filled  flows  out  as  fast  a^ain  ; 

Then  they  with  envious  eyes  shall  Belgium  see, 
And  wish  in  vain  Venetian  liberty. 

The  frogs  too  late,  grown  weary  of  their  pain, 
Shall  pray  to  Jove  to  take  him  back  again. 
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ROYAL  RESOLUTIONS. 

i. 

When  plate  was  at  pawn,  and  fob  at  an  ebb, 
And  spider  might  weave  in  bowels  its  web, 
And  stomach  as  empty  as  brain  ; 

Then  Charles  without  acre, 

Did  swear  by  his  Maker, 

If  e  er  I  see  England  again, 

I  11  have  a  religion  all  of  my  own, 

Whether  Popish,  or  Protestant  shall  not  be 
known ; 

And  if  it  prove  troublesome,  I  will  have  none. 


ii. 

1  ’ll  have  a  long  parliament  always  to  friend, 
And  furnish  my  treasure  as  fast  as  I  spend, 
And  ii  they  will  not,  they  shall  have  an  end. 

hi. 

I  ’ll  have  a  council  shall  sit  always  still, 

And  give  me  a  license  to  do  what  I  will ; 

And  two  secretaries  shall  piss  through  a  quill. 
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IV. 

My  insolent  brother  shall  bear  all  the  sway ; 
If  parliaments  murmur,  I  ’ll  send  him  away, 
And  call  him  again  as  soon  as  I  may. 


Y. 

I  ’ll  have  a  rare  son,  in  marrying  though  marred, 
Shall  govern  (if  not  my  kingdom)  my  guard, 
And  shall  be  successor  to  me  or  Gerard. 


VI. 

I  ’ll  have  a  new  London  instead  of  the  old, 

With  wide  streets  and  uniform  to  my  old  mould  ; 
But  if  they  build  too  fast,  I  ’ll  bid  ’em  hold. 

VII. 

The  ancient  nobility  I  will  lay  by, 

And  new  ones  create  their  rooms  to  supply, 

And  they  shall  raise  fortunes  for  my  own  fry. 

VIII. 

Some  one  I  ’ll  advance  from  a  common  descent, 
So  high  that  he  shall  hector  the  parliament, 

And  all  wholesome  laws  for  the  public  prevent, 


IX. 

And  I  will  assert  him  to  such  a  degree 

That  all  his  foul  treasons,  though  daring  and  high, 

Under  my  hand  and  seal  shall  have  indemnity. 
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X. 

And,  whate’er  it  cost  me,  I’ll  have  a  French 
whore, 

As  bold  as  Alice  Pierce,  and  as  fair  as  Jane 
Shore ; 

And  when  I  am  weary  of  her,  I  ’ll  have  more. 


XI. 

Which  if  any  bold  commoner  dare  to  oppose, 
£  ’ll  order  my  bravos  to  cut  off  his  nose,* 
Though  for ’t  I  a  branch  of  prerogative  lose. 


XIT. 

My  pimp  shall  be  my  minister  premier, 

My  bawds  call  ambassadors  far  and  near, 

And  my  wench  shall  dispose  of  Conge  d’Elire. 

XIII. 

I  ’ll  wholly  abandon  all  public  affairs, 

And  pass  all  my  time  with  buffoons  and  players, 
And  saunter  to  Nelly  when  I  should  be  at  prayers. 

XIV. 

I  ’ll  have  a  fine  pond  with  a  pretty  decoy, 

Where  many  strange  fowl  shall  feed  and  enjoy, 
And  still  in  their  language  quack  Vive  le  Roy! 


*  Alluding  to  the  barbarity  acted  on  Sir  John  Coventry 
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A  HISTORICAL  POEM. 

Of  a  tall  stature,  and  of  sable  hue, 

Much  like  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew, 
Twelve  years  complete  he  suffered  in  exile, 

And  kept  his  father’s  asses  all  the  while  ; 

At  length,  by  wonderful  impulse  of  fate, 

The  people  call  him  home  to  help  the  state, 

And,  what  is  more,  they  send  him  money  too, 
And  clothe  him  all,  from  head  to  foot,  anew. 

Nor  did  he  such  small  favours  then  disdain, 

Who  in  his  thirteenth  year  began  his  reign  : 

In  a  slashed  doublet  then  he  came  ashore, 

And  dubbed  poor  Palmer’s*  wife  his  royal  whore. 
Bishops,  and  deans,  peers,  pimps,  and  knights,  he 
made  ; 

Things  highly  fitting  for  a  monarch’s  trade ! 

With  women,  wine,  and  viands  of  delight, 

His  jolly  vassals  feast  him  day  and  night. 

*  Mrs.  Palmer,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  whom 
the  king  took  from  her  husband. 
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But  the  best  times  have  ever  some  allay, 

His*  younger  brother  died  by  treachery. 

Bold  James  survives,  no  dangers  make  him 
flinch, 

He  marries  signor  Fal - h’s  pregnant  wench. 

The  pious  mother  queen,  hearing  her  son 
Was  thus  enamoured  with  a  buttered  bun, 

And  that  the  fleet  was  gone,  in  pomp  and  state, 

To  fetch,  for  Charles,  the  flowery  Lisbon  Kate, 
She  chants  Te  Deum ,  and  so  comes  away, 

To  wish  her  hopeful  issue  timely  joy. 

Her  most  uxorious  mate  she  ruled  of  old, 

Why  not  with  easy  youngsters  make  as  bold  ? 
From  the  French  court  she  haughty  topics 
brings, 

Deludes  their  pliant  nature  with  vain  things ; 

Her  mischief-breeding  breast  did  so  prevail, 

The  new-got  Flemish  town  was  set  to  sale ; 

For  these,  and  Germain’s  sins,  she  founds  a 
church, 

So  slips  away,  and  leaves  us  in  the  lurch. 

Now  the  court-sins  did  every  place  defile, 

And  plagues  and  war  fall  heavy  on  the  isle ; 
Pride  nourished  folly,  folly  a  delight, 

With  the  Batavian  commonwealth  to  fight, 

But  the  Dutch  fleet  fled  suddenly  with  fear, 
Death  and  the  duke  so  dreadful  did  appear. 

*  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  third  brother  to  the  king.  He 
was  much  more  loved  than  the  Duke  of  \ork. 
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The  dreadful  victor  took  his  soft  repose, 
Scorning  pursuit  of  such  mechanic  foes. 

But  now  "York's  genitals  grew  over  hot, 

With  Denham’s  and  Carnegie’s  infected  plot, 

YV  liich,  with  religion  so  inflamed  his  ire, 

He  left  the  city  when  ’twas  set  on  fire. 

So  Philip’s  son,  inflamed  with  a  miss, 

Burned  down  the  palace  of  Persepolis. 

Toiled  thus  by  Venus,  he  Bellona  woos, 

And  with  the  Dutch  a  second  war  renews ; 

But  here  his  French-bred  prowess  proved  in  vain 
De  Ruyter  claps  him  in  Solebay  again. 

This  isle  was  well  reformed,  and  gained  renown, 
Whilst  the  brave  Tudors  wore  the  imperial 
crown  : 

But  since  the  royal  race  of  Stuarts  came, 

It  was  lecoiled  to  popery  and  shame; 

Misguided  monarchs,  rarely  wise  and  just, 
Tainted  with  pride,  and  with  impetuous  lust. 

Should  we  the  Blackheath  project  here 
relate,  *  ) 

Oi  count  the  various  blemishes  of  state, 

My  muse  would  on  the  reader’s  patience  grate.  ^ 
The  poor  Priapus  king,  led  by  the  nose, 

Looks  as  a  thing  set  up  to  scare  the  crows ; 

Yet,  in  the  mimics  of  the  spinstrian  sport, 
Outdoes  Tiberius,  and  his  goatish  court. 
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In*  love’s  delights  none  did  them  e’er  excel, 

Not  Tereus  with  his  sister  Philomel; 

As  they  at  Athens,  we  at  Dover  meet, 

And  gentlier  far  the  Orleans  duchess  treat. 

What  sad  event  attended  on  the  same. 

We  ’ll  leave  to  the  report  of  common  fame. 

The  senate,  which  should  headstrong  princes 
stay, 

Let  loose  the  reins,  and  gave  the  realm  away  ; 
With  lavish  hands  they  constant  tributes  give, 
And  annual  stipends  for  their  guilt  receive ; 
Corrupt  with  gold,  they  wives  and  daughters 
bring 

To  the  black  idol  for  an  offering. 

All  but  religious  cheats  might  justly  swear, 

He  true  vicegerent  to  old  Moloch  were. 

Priests  were  the  first  deluders  of  mankind, 
Who  with  vain  faith  made  all  their  reason  blind : 
Not  Lucifer  himself  more  proud  than  they, 

And  yet  persuade  the  world  they  must  obey  ; 

Of  avarice  and  luxury  complain, 

And  practise  all  the  vices  they  arraign. 


*  The  king’s  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  was  a  woman 
of  great  intrigue.  In  the  year  1671,  she  and  her  brother  met 
at  Dover.  When  she  returned  into  France,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  received  very  strange  accounts  of  her 
behaviour  in  England,  ordered  a  great  dose  of  sublimate  to 
be  given  her  in  a  glass  of  succory  water,  of  which  she  died 
in  great  torment. 
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Riches  and  honour  they  from  laymen  reap 
And  with  dull  crambo  feed  the  silly  sheep. 

As  Killigrew  buffoons  his  master,  they 
Droll  on  their  god,  but  a  much  duller  way. 

With  hocus-pocus,  and  their  heavenly  fight, 
They  gain  on  tender  consciences  at  night. 
Whoever  has  an  over-zealous  wife, 

Becomes  the  priest’s  Amphitryo  during  life. 

Who  would  such  men  heaven’s  messengers 
believe, 

Who  from  the  sacred  pulpit  dare  deceive  ? 

Baal’s  wretched  curates  legerdemained  it  so, 

And  never  durst  their  tricks  above-board  show. 

When  our  first  parents  Paradise  did  grace, 
The  serpent  was  the  prelate  of  the  place ; 

Fond  Eve  did,  for  this  subtle  tempter’s  sake, 
From  the  forbidden  tree  the  pippin  take ; 

His  God  and  Lord  this  preacher  did  betray, 

To  have  the  weaker  vessel  made  his  prey. 

Since  death  and  sin  did  human  nature  blot, 

The  chiefest  blessings  Adam’s  chaplain  got. 

Thrice  wretched  they,  who  nature’s  laws  detest, 
To  trace  the  ways  fantastic  of  a  priest, 

Till  native  reason ’s  basely  forced  to  yield, 

And  hosts  of  upstart  errors  gain  the  field. 

My  muse  presumed  a  little  to  digress, 

And  touch  their  holy  function  with  my  verse. 
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Now  to  the  stage  again  she  tends  direct, 

And  does  on  giant  Lauderdale  reflect. 

This  haughty  monster,  with  his  ugly  claws, 

First  tempered  poison  to  destroy  our  laws; 
Declares  the  council’s  edicts  are  beyond 
The  most  authentic  statutes  of  the  land ; 

Sets  up  in  Scotland  a  la  mode  de  France  ; 
Taxes,  excise,  and  armies  does  advance. 

This  Saracen  his  country’s  freedom  broke. 

To  bring  upon  their  necks  the  heavier  yoke  ; 
This  is  the  savage  pimp,  without  dispute, 

First  brought  his  mother  for  a  prostitute  ; 

Of  all  the  miscreants  e’er  went  to  hell, 

This  villain  rampant  bears  away  the  bell. 

Now  must  my  muse  deplore  the  nation’s  fate, 
Like  a  true  lover  for  her  dying  mate. 

The  royal  evil  so  malignant  grows, 

Nothing  the  dire  contagion  can  oppose. 

In  our  weal-public  scarce  one  thing  succeeds,  'j 
For  one  man’s  weakness  a  whole  nation  bleeds,  l 
Ill-luck  starts  up,  and  thrives  like  evil  weeds.  J 
Let  Cromwell’s  ghost  smile  with  contempt,  to  see 
Old  England  struggling  under  slavery. 

His  meagre  highness,  now  he ’s  got  astride, 
Does  on  Britannia,  as  on  Churchill,  ride. 

White-livered  D - calls  for  his  swift  jackal 

Fo  hunt  down ’s  prey,  and  hopes  to  master  all. 
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Clifford  and  Hyde  before  had  lost  the  day; 
One  hanged  himself,  and  t’other  ran  away. 

’Twas  want  of  wit  and  courage  made  them  fail, 

But  C - n,  and  the  duke,  must  needs 

prevail. 

The  duke  now  vaunts  with  Popish  myrmidons ; 
Our  fleets,  our  ports,  our  cities  and  our  towns, 
Are  manned  by  him,  or  by  his  Holiness  ; 

Bold  Irish  ruffians  to  his  court  address. 

This  is  the  colony  to  plant  his  knaves, 

From  hence  he  picks  and  culls  his  murdering 
braves. 

Here  for  an  ensign,  or  lieutenant’s  place, 

They  ’ll  kill  a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace. 

At  his  command  Mac  will  do  any  thing  : 

He  ’ll  burn  a  city,  or  destroy  a  king. 

From  Tiber  came  the  advice-boat  monthly  home, 
And  brought  new  lessons  to  the  duke  from  Rome. 
Here  with  cursed  precepts,  and  with  counsels  dire, 
The  godly  cheat-king  (would  be)  did  inspire ; 
Heaven  had  him  chieftain  of  Great  Britain  made, 
Tells  him  the  holy  church  demands  his  aid ; 

Bade  him  be  bold,  all  dangers  to  defy. 

His  brother,  sneaking  heretic,  should  die  ; 

A  priest  should  do  it,  from  whose  sacred  stroke 
All  England  straight  should  fall  beneath  his  yoke  ; 
God  did  renounce  him,  and  his  cause  disown, 

And  in  his  stead  had  placed  him  on  his  throne. 
From  Saul  the  land  of  promise  thus  was  rent, 
A.nd  Jesse’s  son  placed  in  the  government. 

20 
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.  The  Holy  Scripture  vindicates  his  cause, 

And  monarchs  are  above  all  human  laws. 

Thus  said  the  Scarlet  Whore  to  her  gallant, 
Who  straight  designed  his  brother  to  supplant : 
Fiends  of  ambition  here  his  soul  possessed, 

And  thirst  of  empire  calentured  his  breast. 

Hence  ruin  and  destruction  had  ensued, 

And  all  the  people  been  in  blood  imbrued, 

Had  not  Almighty  Providence  drawn  near, 

And  stopped  his  malice  in  his  full  career. 

Be  wise,  ye  sons  of  men,  tempt  God  no  more 
To  give  you  kings  in ’s  wrath  to  vex  you  sore  : 
If  a  king’s  brother  can  such  mischiefs  bring, 
Then  how  much  greater  mischiefs  such  a  king? 
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CARMINA  MISCELLANEA. 

ROS. 

Cernis,  ut  Eoi  descendat  gemmula  roris, 
Inque  rosas  roseo  transfluat  orta  sinu. 
Sollicita  flores  stant  arabitione  supini, 

Et  certant  foliis  pellicuisse  suis. 

Ilia  tamen  patrias  lustrar.s  fastigia  sphserae. 

Negligit  liospitii  limina  picta  novi, 

Inque  sui  nitido  conclusa  voluminis  orbe, 
Exprimit  aetherei,  qua  licet,  orbis  aquas. 

En,  ut  odoratum  spernat  generosior  ostrura, 
Vixque  premat  casto  mollia  strata  pede  ; 
Suspicit  at  longis  distantem  obtutibus  axem, 
Inde  et  languenti  lumine  pendet  arnans, 
Tristis,  et  in  liquidum  mutata  dolore  dolorem, 
Marcet,  uti  roseis  lachryma  fusa  genis. 

Ut  pavet,  et  motum  tremit  irrequieta  cubile, 
Et,  quoties  zephyri  tluctuat  aura,  fugit ! 
Qualis  inexpertam  subeat  formido  puellam, 
Sicubi  nocte  redit  incomitata  domum, 

Sic  et  in  horridulas  agitatur  gutta  procellas, 
Dum  pro  virgineo  cuncta  pudore  timet ; 
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Donee  oberrantem  radio  clemente  vaporet, 

Inque  jubar  reducem  sol  genitale  trahat. 

Tabs,  in  humano  si  possit  flore  videri, 

Exul  ubi  longas  mens  agit  usque  moras ; 

Haec  quoque  natalis  meditans  convivia  coeli, 
Evertit  calices,  purpureosque  toros ; 

Fentis  stilla  sacri,  lucis  scintilla  perennis, 

Non  capitur  Tyria  veste,  vapore  Sabae ; 

Tota  sed  in  proprii  secedens  luniinis  arcem, 
Colligit  in  gyros  se  sinuosa  breves  ; 

Magnorumque  sequens  anirno  convexa  deorum, 
Sidereum  parvo  fingit  in  orde  globum. 

Quam  bene  in  aversae  modulum  contracta  figurae 
Oppositum  mundo  claudit  ubique  latus  ; 

Sed  bibit  in  speculum  radios  ornata  rotundum, 
Et  circumfuso  splendet  aperta  die. 

Qua  superos  spectat  rutilans,  obscurior  infra, 
Caitera  dedignans,  ardet  amore  poli. 

Subsilit,  bine  agili  poscens  discedere  motu, 
Undique  coelesti  cincta  soluta  via3. 

Totaque  in  aereos  extenditur  orbita  cursus  ; 

Hinc  punctim  carpens,  mobile  stringet  iter. 

Haud  aliter  mensis  exundans  manna  beatis 
Deserto  jacuit  stilla  gelata  solo  ; 

Stilla  gelata  solo,  sed  solibus  hausta  benignis, 

Ad  sua,  qua  cecidit,  purior  astra  redit 
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HORTUS. 

QuisnAm  adeo,  mortale  genus !  prtecordia  versat  ? 
Heu  paling,  laurique  furor,  vel  simplicis  herbae  ! 
Arbor  ut  indomitos  ornet  vix  una  labores, 
Tempora  nec  foliis  praecingat  tota  malignis ; 

Dum  simul  implexi,  tranquillae  ad  serta  quietis, 
Omnigeni  coeunt  flores,  integraque  sylva. 

Alma  Quies,  teneo  te  !  et  te,  germana  Quietis, 
Simplicitas  !  vos  ergo  diu  per  templa,  per  urbes, 
Quaesivi,  regum  perque  alta  palatia,  frustra  : 

Sed  vos  hortorum  per  opaca  silentia,  longe 
Celarunt  plantas  virides,  et  con-color  umbra. 

0  !  mihi  si  vestros  liceat  violasse  recessus, 
Erranti,  lasso,  et  vitae  melioris  anhelo, 

Municipem  servate  novum ;  votoque  potitum, 
Frondosae  cives  optate  in  florea  regna. 

Me  quoque,  vos  Musse,  et  te,  conscie,  testor, 
Apollo, 

Non  armenta  juvant  liominum,  Circive  boatus, 
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Mugitusve  Fori :  sed  me  penetralia  Yeris, 
Honoresque  trahunt  muti,  et  consortia  sola. 

Yirgineae  quem  non  suspendit  gratia  formae  ? 
Quam,  candore  nives  vincentem,  ostrumque 
rubore, 

Yestra  tainen  viridis  superet  (me  judice)  virtus  ? 
Nee  foliis  certare  comae,  nec  brachia  ramis, 

Nec  possint  tremulos  voces  tequare  susurros. 

» 

Ah  !  quoties  saevos  vidi  (quis  credat?)  am  antes, 
Sculpentes  dominae  potiori  in  cortice  nomen ! 

Nec  puduit  truncis  inscribere  vulnera  sacris. 

Ast  ego,  si  vestras  unquam  temeravero  stirpes, 
Nulla  Neaera,  Cliloe,  Faustina,  Corynna,  legetur  j 
In  proprio  sed  quasque  libro  signabitur  arbos. 

O  charae  Platanus,  Cyparissus,  Fopulus,  Ulmus! 

Hie  Amor,  exutis,  crepidatus  inambulat,  alis, 
Enerves  arcus,  et  stridula  tela  reponens, 
Invertitque  faces,  nec  se  cupit  usque  timeri ; 

Aut  exporrectus  jacet,  indormitque  pharetrae ; 

Non  auditurus,  quanquam  Cytherea  vocarit. 
Nequitias  referunt,  nec  somnia  vana,  priores. 


Laetantur  Superi,  defervescente  tyranno, 

Et  licet  experti  toties  Nymphasque  Deasque, 
Arbore  nunc  melius  potiuntur  quisque  cupita. 
Jupitur  annosam,  neglecta  conjuge,  quercum 
Deperit ;  baud  alia  doluit  sic  pellice  Juno. 
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Lemniacum  temerant  vestigia  nulla  cubile, 
xSec  Veneris  Mavors  meminit,  si  Fraxinus  absit. 
Form  os*  pressit  Daphnes  vestigia  Phoebus 
Ut  fieret  laurus  ;  sed  nil  qumsiverat  ultra. 
Capiipes  et  peteret  quod  Pan  Syringa  fugacem, 
Iloc  ei  at,  ut  calamum  posset  reperire  sonorum. 


Nec  tu,  opifex  horti,  grato  sine  carmine  abibis ; 
Qui  brevibus  plantis,  et  heto  flore,  notasti 
Crescentes  boras,  atque  intervalla  diei. 

Sol  ibi  candidior  fragrantia  signa  pererrat; 
Proque  truci  Tauro,  stricto  pro  forcipe  Cancri, 
Securis  violteque  rosmque  allabitur  umbris. 
Sedula  quin  et  apis,  mellito  intenta  labori, 
Horologo,  sua  pensa  thy  mo,  signare  videtur. 
Temporis  O  suaves  lapsus  !  0  otia  sana  1 
0  herbis  dign*  numerari,  et  floribus,  horae ! 
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DIGNISSIMO  SUO  AMICO  DOCTORI  WITTY. 

DE  TRANSLATIONS  VULGI  ERRORUM  D.  PRIMROSII. 

Nemp£  sic  innumero  succrescunt  agmine  libri, 
Sepia  vix  toto  ut  jam  natet  una  mari. 

Fortius  assidui  surgunt  h  vulnere  preli ; 

Quoque  magis  pressa  est,  auctior  hydra  redit. 
Heu  !  quibus  anticyris,  quibus  est  sanabilis  herbis, 
Improba  scribendi  j)estis,  avarus  amor! 

India  sola  tenet  tanti  medicamina  morbi, 

Dicitur  et  nostris  ingemuisse  malis. 

Utile  tabacci  dedit  ilia  miserta  venenum, 

Acri  veratro  quod  meliora  potest. 

Jamque  vides  olidas  libris  fumare  popinas, 
Naribus  O  doctis  quam  pretiosus  odor ! 

Hac  ego  praecipua  credo  herbam  dote  placere, 
Ilinc  tuus  has  nebulas  doctor  in  astra  vehit. 

Ah  !  mea  quid  tandem  facies  timidissima  charta  ? 

Exequias  siticen  jam  parat  usque  tuas. 

Ilunc  subeas  librum  sancti  seu  limen  asyli, 

Quern  neque  delebit  flamma,  nec  ira  Jovis. 
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IN  EUNUCHAM  POETAM. 

Nec  sterilem  te  crede,  licet,  mulieribus  exul, 
Falcem  virginea3  nequeas  immittere  messi, 

Et  nostro  peccare  modo.  Tibi  fama  perenne 
Praegnabit ;  rapiesque  novem  de  monte  sorores  ; 
Et  pariet  modulos  echo  repetita  nepotes. 
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IN  LEGATIONEM  DOMINI  OLIVERI  ST, 
JOHN,  AD  PROVINCIAS  FOEDERATAS. 

Ingeniosa  viris  contingunt  nomina  magnis, 

Ut  dubites  casu  vel  ratione  data. 

Nam  sors,  caeca  licet,  tamen  est  praesaga  futuri ; 

Et  sub  fatidico  nomine  vera  premit. 

Et  tu,  cui  soli  voluit  respublica  credi, 

Foedera  seu  Belgis  seu  nova  bella  feras; 

Hand  frustra  cecidit  tibi  compellatio  fallax, 

Ast  scriptum  ancipiti  nomine  munus  erat ; 
Scilicet  hoc  Martis,  sed  Pads,  nuntius,  illo : 

Clavibus  his  Jani  ferrea  claustra  regis. 

Non  opus  arcanos  chartis  committere  sensus, 

Et  varia  licitos  condere  fraude  dolos. 

Tu  quoque  si  taceas,  tamen  est  Legatio  nomen, 
Et  velut  in  scytale  publica  verba  refert. 

Vultis  Oliverum,  Batavi,  Sanctumve  Johannem? 
Antioehus  gyro  non  breviore  stetit. 
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DOCTORI  LNGELO, 

CUM  DOMINO  WHITLOCKE  AD  REGINAM  SUECLE 
DELEGATO  A  PROTECTORE,  RESIDENTI,  EPISTOLA. 

Quid  facis,  arctoi  charissime  transfuga  c-oeli, 
Ingele,  proh  sero  cognite,  rapte  cito  ? 

Num  satis  hybernum  defendis  pellibus  astrum, 
Qui  modo  tain  mollis,  nec  bene  firmus,  eras  ? 

Quae  gentes  hominum,  quag  sit  natura  locorum, 
Sint  homines,  potius  die  ibi  sintne  loca  ? 

Num  gravis  horrisono  polus  obruit  omnia  lapsu, 
Jungitur  et  praeceps  mundus  utraque  nive  ? 

An  melius  canis  horrescit  campus  aristis, 

Annuus  agricolis  et  redit  orbe  labor? 

Incolit,  ut  fertur,  sagvam  gens  mitior  oram, 

Pace  vigil,  bello  strenua,  justa  foro. 

Quin  ibi  sunt  urbes,  atque  alta  palatia  regum, 
Musarumque  domus,  et  sua  templa  Deo. 

Nam  regit  iinperio  populum  Christina  ferocem, 

Et  dare  jura  potest  regia  virgo  viris. 
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Utque  trahit  rigidum  Magnes  aquilone  metallum, 
Gaudet  earn  soboles  ferrea  sponte  sequi. 

Die  quantum  liceat  fallaci  credere  famoe, 

Invida  num  taceat  plura,  sonetve  loquax. 

At,  si  vera  tides,  mundi  melioris  ab  ortu, 

Smcula  Christinae  nulla  tulere  parem  ; 

Ipsa  licet  redeat  (nostri  decus  orbis)  Eliza, 
Qualis  nostra  tamen  quantaque  Eliza  fuit. 
Vidimus  effigiem,  mistasque  coloribus  umbras : 

Sic  quoque  Sceptripotens,  sic  quoque  visa  Dea. 
Augustam  decorant  (raro  concordia  !)  frontem 
Majestas  et  Amor,  Forma,  Pudorque  simul. 
Ingens  virgineo  spirat  Gustavus  in  ore  : 

Agnoscas  animos,  fulmineumque  patrem. 

Nulla  suo  nituit  tam  lucida  Stella  sub  axe  : 

Non  ea  quae  meruit  crimine  Nympha  polum. 
Ab  I  quoties  pavidum  demisit  conscia  lumen, 
Utque  sum  timuit  Parrhasius  ora  Dem  ? 

Et,  simulet  falsa  ni  pictor  imagine  vultus, 

Delia  tam  similis  nec  fuit  ipsa  sibi. 

Ni  quod  inornati  Trivioe  sint  forte  capilli, 

Huic  sed  sollicita  distribuantur  acu. 

Scilicet  ut  nemo  est  ilia  reverentior  aequi ; 

Ilaud  ipsas  igitur  fert  sine  lege  comas. 

Gloria  sylvarum  pariter  communis  utrique 
Est,  et  perpetum  virginitatis  honos. 

Sic  quoque  Nympliarum  supereminet  agminacollo, 
Fertque  choros  Cynthia  per  juga,  perque  nives. 
Haud  alitur  pariles  ciliorum  contrahit  arcus, 
Acribus  ast  oculis  tela  subesse  putes. 
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Luminibus  dubites  an  straverit  ilia  sagittis, 
Quae  fovet  exuviis  ardua  colla,  feram. 

Alcides,  humeros  coopertus  pelle  Nemaea, 
Haud  ita  labentis  sustulit  orbis  onus. 

Hen  quae  cervices  subnectunt  peetora  tales, 
Frigidiora  gelu,  candidiora  nive  ? 

Caetera  non  licuit,  sed  vix  ea  tota,  videri ; 

Nam  clausi  rigido  stant  adamante  sinus. 

Seu  clilamys  artifici  nimium  succurrerit  auso, 
Sicque  imperfectum  fugerit  impar  opus  ; 

Sive  tribus  spernat  victrix  certare  Deabus, 

Et  pretium  formae,  nec  spoiliata,  ferat. 

Junonis  properans,  et  clara  trophaea,  Minervae, 
Mollia  nam  Veneris  praemia  nosse  piget. 

Hinc  neque  consuluit  fugitivae  prodiga  formae, 
Nec  timuit  feris  invigilasse  labris. 

Insomnem  quoties  Nymphae  monuere  sequaces, 
Decedit  roseis  lieu  color  ille  genis. 

Jamque  vigil  leni  cessit  Philomela  sopori, 
Omnibus  et  sylvis  conticuere  ferae  : 

Acrior  ilia  tamen  pergit,  curasque  fatigat ; 
Tanti  est  doctorum  volvere  scripta  virum  ; 

Et  liciti  quae  sint  moderamina  discere  regni, 
Quid  fuerit,  quid  sit,  noscere,  quicquid  erii. 

Sic  quod  in  ingenuas  Gotlius  peccaverit  artes 
Vindicat,  et  studiis  expiat  una  suis. 

Exemplum  dociles  imitantur  nobile  gentes, 

Et  geminis  infans  imbuit  ora  sonis. 

Transpositos  Suecis  credas  migrasse  Latinos, 
Carmine  Ilomuleo  sic  strepit  omne  nemus. 
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Upsala  nec  priscis  impar  memoratur  Athenis, 
JEgidaque  et  currus  hie  sua  Pallas  habet. 

Illinc  O  quales  liceat  sperasse  liquores, 

Quum  Dea  praesideat  fontibus  ipsa  sacris  ! 

Illic  lacte  fluant,  illic  et  flumina  melle, 

Fulvaque  inauratam  tingat  arena*  Salam. 

Upsalides  Musae  nunc  et  majora  canemus, 
Quceque  mihi  famae  non  levis  aura  tulit. 

Creditur  baud  ulli  Christus  signasse  suorum 
Occultam  gemma  de  meliore  notam. 

Quemque  tenet  charo  descriptum  nomine  semper. 
Non  minus  exculptum  pectore  fido  refert. 

Sola  haec  virgineas  depascit  flamma  medullas, 

Et  licito  pergit.  solvere  corda  foco. 

Tu  quoque  Sanctorum  fastos,  Christina,  sacrabis, 
Unica  nec  virgo  Yolsiniensis  erit. 

Discite  nunc  Reges  (majestas  proxima  ccelo) 
Disci te,  proh,  magnos  hinc  coluisse  Deos. 

Ah  !  pudeat  tantos  puerilia  fingere  ccepta, 

Nugas  nescio  quas,  et  male  quaerere  opes  ; 

Acer  equo  cunctos  dum  praeterit  ille  Britanno, 

Et  pecoris  spolium  nescit  inerme  sequi ; 

Ast  aquilam  poscit  Germano  pellere  nido, 

Deque  Palatino  monte  fugare  lupam  ; 

Vos  etiam  latos  in  praedam  jungite  campos, 
Impiaque  arctatis  cingite  lustra  plagis : 

Victor  Oliverus  nudum  caput  exerit  armis, 
Ducere  sive  sequi  nobile  laetus  iter ; 


*  Issel,  vulgo  dicta. 
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Qualis  jam  senior  Solymag  Godfredus  ad  arces, 
Spinaque  cui  canis  floruit  alba  comis. 

Et  Lappos  Christina  potest  et  solvere  Finnos, 
Ultima  quos  Boreag  carcere  claustra  premunt  j 
JEoliis  quales  venti  fremuere  sub  antris, 

Et  tentant  montis  corripuisse  moras. 

Hanc  Dea  si  summa  demiserit  arce  procellam, 
Quam  gravis  Austriacis  Hesperiisque  cadat  ? 
Omnia  sed  rediens  olim  narraveris  ipse ; 

Nec  reditus  spero  tempora  longa  petit. 

Non  ibi  lenta  pigro  stringuntur  frigore  verba, 
Solibus  et  tandem  vere  liquanda  novo; 

Sed  radiis  hyemem  Regina  potentior  urit ; 

Haecque  magis  solvit,  quam  ligat  ilia  polum. 
Dieitur  et  nostros  moerens  audisse  labores, 

Fortis  et  ingenuam  gentis  amasse  fidem. 

Oblatag  Batava  nec  paci  eommodat  aurem  ; 

Nec  versat  Danaos  insidiosa  dolos. 

Sed  pia  festinat  mutatis  foedera  rebus, 

Et  libertatem,  quag  dominatur,  amat. 

Digna  cui  Salomon  meritos  retulisset  honores, 

Et  Saba  concretum  thure  cremasset  iter. 

Hanc  tua,  sed  melius,  celebraverit,  Ingele,  Musa ; 

Et  labor  est  vestrag  debitus  ille  lyrag. 

Nos  sine  te  frustra  Thamesis  saliceta  subimus, 
Sparsaque  per  steriles  turba  vagamur  agros. 

Et  male  tentanti  querulam  respondet  avena : 

Quin  et  Rogerio  dissiluere  tides. 

Hagc  tamen  absenti  memores  dictamus  amico, 
Grataque  speramus  qualiacumque  fore. 

21 
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IN  EFFIGIEM  OLIVERI  CROMWELL* 

est  quaa  toties  inimicos  umbra  fugavit, 
At  sub  qua  cives  otia  lenta  terunt. 


IN  EANDEM  REGINA  SUE  CM  TRANS- 

MISSAM. 

Blllipotens  virgo,  septem  Regina  Trionum, 
Christina,  arctoi  lucida  Stella  poli ; 

Cernis  quas  merui  dura  sub  casside  rugas  ; 

Sicque  senex  armis  impiger  ora  fero  ; 

In  via  fatorum  dum  pur  vestigia  nitor, 

Exsequor  et  populi  fortia  jussa  manu, 

At  tibi  submittit  frontem  reverentior  umbra, 
Nec  sunt  hi  vultus  regibus  usque  truces. 
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AD  REGEM  CAROLUM,  DE  SOBOLE,  1637. 


I. 

Jam  satis  pestis,  satis  atque  diri 
Fulrainis  misit  Pater,  et  rubenti 
Dextera  nostras  jaculatus  arces 

Terruit  urbem. 


H. 

Terruit  cives,  grave  ne  rediret 
Pristinum  seclum  nova  monstra  questum, 
Omne  cum  pestis  pecus  egit  altos 

Yisere  montes. 


hi. 

Cura  schola3  latis  genus  hcesit  agris, 

Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  bubulcis ; 

Cura,  toga  abjecta,  pavidus  reliquit 

Oppida  doctus. 


IV. 

Vidimus  Chamum  fluvium,  retortis 
Littore  a  dextro  violenter  undis, 

Ire  plorantem  monumenta  pestis, 

Templaque  clausa. 
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'  V. 

Granta  dum  semet  nimium  querenti 
Miscet  uxori,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  comprobante, 

Tristior  amnis. 


VI. 

Audiit  coelos  acuisse  ferrum, 

Quo  graves  Turcse  melius  perirent ; 

Audiit  mortes,  vitio  parentum, 

Kara  juventus. 


VII. 

Quem  vocet  Divum  populus  ruentis 
Imperi  rebus  ?  Prece  qua  fatigent 
Doctior  coetus  minus  audientes 

Carmina  coelos  ? 


VIII. 

Cui  dabit  partes  luis  expiandae 
Jupiter?  Tandem  venias,  precamur, 
Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 

Auxiliator. 


IX. 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  nostra, 

Quam  Jocus  circumvolat  et  Cupido, 

Tuque  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes 

Auxeris  ipsa ; 
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X. 

Sola  tam  longam  removere  pestem, 

Quam  juvat  luctus,  faciesque  tristis, 

Proles,  optata  reparare,  mole, 

Sola  potesque. 


XI. 

Sive  felici  Carolum  figura 
Parvulus  princeps  imitetur,  almae 
Sive  Marias  decoret  puellam 

Dulcis  imago. 

XII. 

Serus  in  ccelum  redeas,  diuque 
Lastus  intersis  populo  Britanno ; 

Neve  te,  nostris  vitiis  iniquum, 

Ocior  aura 


xnr. 

Tollat.  Hie  magnos  potius  triumphos, 

Hie  ames  dici  pater  atque  princeps, 

Et  nova  mortes  reparare  prole, 

Te  patre,  Caesar. 
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CUIDAM,  QUI,  LEGENDO  SCRIPTURAM, 

DESCRIPSIT  FORMAM,  SAPIENTIAM  SOKTEMQUE 

AUTHORIS. 

ILLUTRISSIMO  VIRO 

DOMINO  LANCELOTO  JOSEPHO  DE  MANIBAN, 

GKAMMATOMANTI. 

Quis  posthac  cliartos  committat  sensa  loquaci, 

Si  sua  crediderit  fata  subesse  stylo  ? 

Conscia  si  prodat  scribentis  litera  sortem, 
Quicquid  et  in  vita  plus  latuisse  velit? 

Flexibus  in  calami  tamen  omnia  sponte  le- 
guntur  : 

Quod  non  significant  verba,  figura  notat. 
Bellerophonteas  signat  sibi  quisque  tabellas  ; 

Ignaramque  manum  spiritus  intus  agit. 

Nil  prater  solitum  sapiebat  epistola  nostra, 
Exemplumque  meoe  simplicitatis  erat : 
babula  jucundos  qualis  delectat  amicos  ; 

Urbe,  lepore,  no  vis,  carmine,  tota  scatens. 
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Hie  tamen  interpres,  quo  non  securior  alter. 

(Non  res,  non  voces,  non  ego  notus  ei.) 
Rimatur  fibras  notularum  cautus  aruspex, 
Scripturaeque  inhians  consulit  exta  mete. 

Inde  statim  vitas  casus,  animique  recessus, 
Explicat  (baud  Genio  plura  liquere  putem.) 
Distribuit  totura  nostris  eventibus  orbem, 

Et  quo  me  rapiat  cardine  sphaera  docet. 

Quas  Sol  oppositus,  quas  Mars  adversa  rninetur, 
Jupiter  aut  ubi  me,  Luna,  Venusve,  juvet. 

Ut  trucis  intentet  mihi  vulnera  Cauda  Draconis ; 

Vipeieo  levet  ut  vulnere  more  caput. 

Iiinc  mihi  praeteriti  rationes  atque  futuri 
Elicit ;  Astrologus  certior  Astronomo. 

Ut  conjecturas  nequeam  discernere  vero, 
Historic  superet  sed  genitura  fidem. 

Usque  adeo  coeli  respondet  pagina  nostra, 
Astrorum  et  nexus  syllaba  scripta  refert. 
Scilicet  et  toto  subsunt  oracula  mundo, 

Dummodo  tot  foliis  una  Sibylla  foret. 

Paitura,  lortunoe  mater  natura,  propinquum 
Mi  lie  modis  monstrat,  mille  per  indicia  ; 
Ingentemque  uterum  qua  mole  puerpera  solvat  ; 

Vi\  it  at  in  prassens  maxima  pars  hominum. 

Ast  tu,  sorte  tua,  gaude,  celeberrime  vatum  : 

Scribe,  sed  baud  superest  qui  tua  fata  legat. 
Nostra  tamen  si  fas  prassagia  jungere  vestris, 

Quo  magis  inspexti  sydera  spends  humum. 

Kt,  nisi  stellarum  fueris  divina  propago, 

Naupliada  credam  te  Palamede  satum  ; 
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Qui  dedit  ex  avium  scriptoria  signa  volatu, 
Sydereaque  idem  nobilis  arte  fuit. 

Hinc  utriusque  tibi  cognata  scientia  crevit, 

Nec  minus  augurium  litera,  quam,  dat,  avis. 
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IN  DUOS  MONTES,  AMOSCLIVJUM  ET  BID- 

boreum. 

farfacio. 

*n®erd*  distinguant  lirnite  campum 
Montis  Amosclivi  Bilboreique  juga ! 

Ille  stat  indomitus  turritis  undique  taxis ; 

Huic  ltetum  cingit  fraxinus  alta  caput.’ 

Uli  petra  minax  rigidis  cervicibus  horret  • 

Huic  quatiunt  virides  lenia  colla  jubas.’ 

*  u  c,t  Atlanteo  rupes  ea  vertice  coelos  ; 

Collis  at  hie  humeros  subjicit  Herculeos. 

Hie  ceu  careeribus,  visum  sylvaque  coercet; 

e  oculos  alter  dum>  quasi  meta,  trahit. 

Die  giganteum  surgit  ceu  Peiion  Ossa ; 

Hie  agit,  ut  Pindi  culmine,  nymplia  choros. 
Erectus,  praeceps,  salebrosus,  et  arduus,  ille  ; 

Acclivis,  placid  us,  mollis,  amcenus,  hie  est. 

Ac  similis  domino  coiit  Natura  sub  uno ; 

Farfaciaque  tremunt  sub  ditione  pares. 

Dumque  triumphanti  terros  perlabitur  axe, 
PraMeriens  tequa  stringit  utrumque  rota. 
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Asper  in  adversos,  facilis  cedentibus  idem  ; 

Ut  credas  montes  extimulasse  suos. 

Hi  sunt  Alcidas  Borealis  nempe  columnae, 
Quas  medio  scindit  vallis  opaca  freto. 

An  potius,  longe  sic  prona  cacumina  nutant, 
Parnassus  capiant  esse,  Maria,  tuus  ! 
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JOANNIS  TROTTH  EPITAPHIDM. 

CHAEISSIKO  FILIO,  ETC.  PATER  ET  MATER,  ETC.  FUNEBBEW 
TABULAM  CURAVIMUS. 


Age,  marmor,  et  pro  solita  tua  humanitate, 
(Ne,  inter  parentum  dolorem  et  modestiam, 
Suppnmantur  praeclari  juvenis  merit*  laudes.) 
EfFare  Johannis  Trottii  breve  elogium. 

Erat  llle  totus  candidus,  politus,  solidus, 

Ultra  vel  Parii  marmoris  metaphoram, 

^  Et  gemma  sculpi  dignus,  non  lapide. 

E  Schola  Wintoniensi  ad  Academiam  Oxonii 
Inde  ad  Interioris  Templi  Hospitium,  gradurr 
fecerat. 

Summ*  spei,  summ*  indolis,  ubique  vestigia 
reliquit.  ° 


Supra  sexum  venustus, 

Supra  aetatem  doctus, 

Ingeniosus  supra  fidem. 

Et  jam  vicesimum  tertium  annum  inierat 
Pulcherrimo  undeqaaque  vita;  prospectu,’ 
Quern  mors  iminatura  obslruxit. 
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Ferales  pustuke  corpus,  tam  affabre  factum, 
Ludibrio  habuere,  et  vivo  incrustarunt  sepulcbro, 
Anima  evasit  libera,  aeterna,  fcelix, 

Et  morti  insultans, 

Mortalem  sortem  cum  foenore  accipiet. 

Nos  interim,  meri  vespillones, 

Parentes  filio,  extra  ordinem,  parentantes, 

Subtus  in  gentilitia  crypta  reliquias  composuimus, 
Ipsi  eandem  ad  Dei  nutum  subituri. 

Natus  est,  &c. 

Mortuus,  &c. 

Reviviscet  primo  Resurrectionis. 
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■EDMUNDI  TROTTII  EPITAPHIUM. 

CHAKISSIMO  FILIO,  EDMOMDO  TROTTIO,  POSUIMUS  PATEE  ET 

mater,  frustra  superstites. 

Legite,  parentes,  vanissime  hominum  ordo, 
Figuli  filiorum,  substructores  hominum, 
Fartores  opum,  longi  speratores, 

Ft  nostro,  si  fas,  sapite  infortunio. 

Fuit  Edmundus  Trottius, 

E  quatuor  masculae  stirpis  residuus, 

Statura  justa,  forma  virili,  specie  eximia, 

Medio  juventutis  robore  simul  et  flore, 

Aspectu,  incessu,  sermone,  juxth  amabilis ; 

Et,  si  quid  ultra  cineri  pretium  addit, 

Honesta  discipline  domi  imbutus  ; 

Peregre  profectus 
Generosis  artibus  animum, 

Et  exercitiis  corpus,  firmaverat. 

Circasam  insulam,  scopulos  Sirenum, 
Praeternavigavit ; 

Et  in  hoc  naul'ragio  morum  et  steculi 
Solus  perdiderat  nihil,  auxit  plurimutn  ; 
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Iiinc  erga  Deum  pietate, 

Erga  nos  amore  et  obsequio, 

Comitate  erga  omnes,  et  intra  se  modestia 
Insignis  ;  et  quantsevis  fortunae  capax. 
Deliciae  aequalium,  senum  plausus, 

Oculi  parentum,  nunc,  ah  !  lachrymae; 

In  eo  tandem  peccavit  quod  mortalis. 

Et  fatali  pustularum  morbo  aspersus, 
Factus  est 

(Ut  veroe  laudis  invidiam  ficto  convitio  levemus) 
Proditor  amicorum,  parricida  parentum, 
Familiae  spongia : 

Et,  naturae  invertens  ordinem, 

Nostri  suique  contemptor, 

Mundi  desertor,  defecit  ad  Deum, 
Undecimo  Augusti ;  iErm  Christi  1667. 


OF  MARVELL. 
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IIPOS  KAPPOAON  TON  BA21AEA. 


12  dioapioToronog,  ttevt’  u  dvoTcoT/iog  apiBjuog  ! 

"12  w vti  CTvyepdv,  ttevt'  ’A tdao  ttvXcu ! 
A.yyXC>v  p£y’  dvEidog,  £>  ovpavioiaiv  dne^-Beg  { 
AAA  a.7rcXvp,cuv£g  Kuf)fio?i£  tovtov  uva. 
U.ep~Tov  tekvo  tduKs  poyoaruKog  ‘KiTlei&i na, 
n EVTE  <5e  TTEVTd&XoV  TEKVa  KClAOVCU  TEOV , 

E 1  de  BiXsig  filfiXoig  ralg  oipiyovoioi  tleoBcu , 

IT EVT7JTEVXOV  tyW  TTCudca  dlOJEVT/. 

’H  on  &EOTTEOLT]g  <pi?j£ig  Nvcrtjpag  uoidr/g, 
'A.pp.OVLT/V  TTOLEig  TT/V  did  7TEVTE  YlaTEp. 
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867  00042  7984 


DATE  DUE 


Ma y3  ’62 

Mayl8'63 

lun.3'63 

Apr24  64 

Jun5'64 

Aug  l  64 

Nov  18' 64 

ADr29  65" 

%2  6s 

May24  65 

Jun  13  65 

Feb  11 ’66 

Feli25’6S 


OCT  3  1  3372 

N0V  5  -  1973 

Ml  1  0 

OCT  2  5  1976 
NOV  2  2  197$ 

DEC  7  -  198G 

JUN  1  1  TO 

015 '82 

MAY -n 

mxa  m 

AP  »  at 


Dec  14  66 

FEB  1  0  70 

SEP  2  9  1970 

NOV  4  1370 

APR  2  0  1971 

OCT  2  5  1971 
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W'ELLS  BINDERY  INC 
ALTHAM,  MASS. 
OCT.  1960 
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